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PREFACE. 


T^HE  Translation  of  the  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
which  is  now  given  to  the  world,  is,  I  hope, 
only  an  instalment  of  a  larger  work.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  anyone  who  would 
do  full  justice  to  the  Politics  has  indeed  a 
threefold  task,  viz.  to  translate  it,  to  write  a 
commentary  upon  it,  and  finally  to  publish  a 
series  of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  it. 
It  is  only  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  easiest 
part  of  the  task  that  I  have  now  undertaken. 
For  the  second  I  have  already  made  much  pre- 
paration; but  I  am  not  unaware  that  other 
scholars,  more  distinguished  than  I  can  hope 
to  be,  are  labourers  in  the  same  field,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  materials  which  I  have 
already  collected   in   order  to  an  edition  wiU 
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not   at   present   or   for   a  long  time    see    the 
Hght. 

The  text  of  the  present  Translation  is  that 
of  Bekker's  octavo  edition  published  in  1878. 
No  other  text  of  the  Politics  is  at  once  so 
accurate  and  so  accessible  to  ordinary  readers. 
The  variations  from  it  which  I  have  adopted 
are  generally  such  as  are  justified  by  the 
best  MSS.  authority,  but  sometimes  conjec- 
tural emendations  of  previous  editors  or  trans- 
lators, and  in  two  or  three  instances  my  own. 
Following  Bekker's  text,  I  follow  also  his  order 
of  the  Books.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
it,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  burden  a  mere 
Translation  with  the  discussion  of  a  problem 
which  belongs  properly  to  critical  scholar- 
ship. 

I  have  had  many  helps  in  preparing  this 
Translation.  I  trust  I  have  made  some  use 
of  all  the  recent,  and  most  of  the  more 
ancient  works  which  throw  any  light  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  text.  A  modern 
translator  of  the  Politics  need  hardly  express 
his  primary  obligation  to  the  labours  of  Suse- 
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mihl.  But  apart  from  the  general  sources  of 
information,  I  enjoyed  the  privilege,  as  an 
undergraduate,  of  attending  the  Lectures  of 
Professor  Jebb  and  Mr  Henry  Jackson  upon 
this  book;  no  doubt  they  will  pardon  me,  if 
I  have  sometimes  made  their  thoughts  and 
even  their  words  my  own.  Many  friends  in 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere  have  supplied  me 
with  critical  opinions  on  particular  passages, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  them  all.  But  there 
are  two  especial  acknowledgments  which  I 
must  make ;  the  first  to  Mr  Henry  Jackson, 
Fellow  and  Praelector  in  Ancient  Philosophy 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  not  only 
introduced  me  to  the  Politics,  as  I  have 
already  said,  by  his  Lectures  several  years 
ago,  but  has  done  me  the  signal  kindness  of 
reading  my  whole  Translation,  as  it  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press,  and  aiding  me  with 
suggestions  which  I  have  often  accepted,  and 
never  neglected  without  remembering  Her- 
mann's remark  about  Lachmann;  and  the 
second  to  my  relation,  the  Pev.  M.  B.  Cowell, 
Vicar  of  Ashbocking   in   Suffolk,  whose  plea- 
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sant  home  has  been  to  me  a  haven  of  rest 
dnrmg  many  weeks  that  I  have  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Aristotle. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  corrections  or 
criticisms  of  the  Translation  will  be  gratefully 
and  gladly  received. 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
March  31,  1883. 


N.B.  The  marginal  references  are  to  the  pages  of  the 
Translation,  the  references  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  pages 
and  lines  of  Bekker's  text. 

The  words  italicized,  except  in  a  few  self-evident  in- 
stances, are  inserted  in  order  to  make  the  original  fully 
intelligible. 
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TN  revising  the  Translation  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  good  many  criticisms, 
whether  private  or  public,  and  especially  of 
two  Reviews  in  the  Academy  of  December  1, 
1883,  and  the  Guardian  of  August  6,  1884. 
I  have  also  added  an  Index  and  a  Table 
showing  the  common  order  of  the  Books,  and 
Bekker's  order  which  I  have  followed.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Mr  Newman  s  important  work 
was  not  published  soon  enough  to  enable  me 
to  make  such  use  of  it  as  I  could  wish. 

J.  E.  C.  W. 


Harrow  School, 
April  6,  1888. 
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ANALYSIS. 


BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Evert  State  (iroXir)  is  an  association  (Koivmvia).  The  object  of 
every  association  is  some  Good.  But  the  State  is  the  supreme 
association ;  therefore  the  object  (riXos)  of  the  State  is  the 
supreme  Grood. 

The  functions  of  a  statesman,  a  king,  a  householder  and  a 
slavemaster  are  not  identical,  the  unit  of  the  household  being 
different  from  the  unit  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  II. 

There  are  two  primary  essential  associations,  viz. : 

(1)  Of  male  and  female,  for  the  procreation  of  children ; 

(2)  Of  natural  ruler  and  natural  subject,  for  safety. 

(Among  non-Qreek  peoples  (fidp^apoi)  the  second  of  these 
associations  disappears,  as  there  are  no  natural  rulers.) 

These  two  associations  constitute  the  household  in  its  primary 
or  simplest  form  {olKia  irpdrrj). 

The  simplest  association  of  several  households  fur  something 
more  than  ephemeral  purposes  is  a  village  {K<Dfirj), 

The  association  composed  of  several  villages  in  its  complete 
form  is  the  State. 

The  criterion  of  a  State  is  independence  (avrapKoa), 
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(It  is  because  a  household  is  governed  by  its  eldest  member 
like  a  king,  and  the  State  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  household,  ^at 
all  States  were  originally  under  regal  government.) 

Proof  that  the  State  has  in  all  cases  a  natural  existence  (ira<ra 
TToXty  <f)va-€i  iariv) : 

The  State  is  the  complete  development  (rcXos)  of  the  earlier 
associations,  the  household  and  the  village.  But  nature  implies 
or  denotes  complete  development,  as  by  the  nature  of  anything 
we  mean  its  condition  when  the  process  of  production  is  complete. 

Or  again :  The  object  or  complete  development  of  a  thing  is 
its  highest  good.  But  independence,  which  is  first  attained  in  the 
State,  is  a  condition  of  complete  development  and  is  therefore 
natural. 

Hence  man  is  naturally  a  political  animal. 

Proof  that  man  is  a  political  animal  in  a  higher  sense  than  a 
bee  or  any  other  gregarious  creature : 

Nature  creates  nothing  without  a  purpose  (jia-niv).  Man  is 
the  only  animal  possessing  articulate  speech  (Xoyor)  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  sounds  (<^a>i/i;).  Sounds  serve  to  indicate 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  speech  is  indicative  of  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage,  and  therefore  also  of  justice  and  injustice- 
Man  alone  then  enjoys  perception  of  moral  qualities,  and  it  is 
upon  a  common  interest  in  a  common  morality  that  the  household 
and  the  State  alike  depend. 

The  State  is  prior  in  Nature  (wporepov  rj  <f>v<r€i)  to  the  house- 
hold or  the  individual;  for  any  whole  is  prior  in* Nature  or  con- 
ception to  its  parts. 

Political  association  is  not  only  natural  but  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial  to  Man,  who  in  his  condition  of  complete  develop- 
ment is  the  noblest  of  animals  but  apart  from  law  and  justice  is 
the  vilest.  For  it  is  only  in  the  State  that  justice  is  capable  of 
realization,  as  judicial  procedure  (tlicrf),  by  which  justice  is  practi- 
cally determined,  is  an  ordinance  of  the  State. 

CHAPTER  III. 

As  the  State  is  composed  of  households,  we  have  first  to  con- 
sider Domestic  Economy  (oiKovofiia), 
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Domestic  Economy  includeg, 

(1)  the  relations  of  a  slayemaster  to  his  slaves  (b€<nroriKif}, 

(2)  the  relations  of  hnsband  and  wife  (yafwaj), 

(S)    the  relations  of  a  parent  to  his  children  {reKvoiroirfTucrf 
or,  as  it  is  afterwards  called,  irarpucfj)^ 
and  (4)    the  Art  of  Finance  (xprjfiaTumKi]),  the  nature  and  scope 
of  which  are  disputed. 

We  consider  first  the  relations  of  master  and  slave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Property  (?)  lerrjaris)  is  a  part  or  element  of  the  household,  and 
the  Art  of  Acquisition  (17  KrririKi])  a  part  of  Domestic  Economy. 
For  a  householder,  like  any  artist,  must  have  his  proper  instru- 
ments, and  every  property  (Krfjfia)  is  an  instrument  conducing  to 
life  (opyavov  irpos  (ot^v)* 

Instruments  are  either  animate  or  inanimate ;  they  are  abo 
either  instruments  of  production  (iroirfTiKo)  or  of  action  (irpaKruca). 

A  property  is  an  instrument  of  action,  and  a  slave  is  an  ani- 
mate property. 

A  slave  then  is  an  animate  instrument  or  an  assistant  in  the 
sphere  of  action  {vwqperris  tov  vpos  rriv  npa^uf). 

As  a  property  is  not  only  the  property  of  its  owner  but  wholly 
belongs  to  or  depends  upon  him,  so  a  slave  is  not  only  the  slave  of 
his  master  but  wholly  belongs  to  him.  And  thus  a  natural  slave 
is  a  human  being  who  is  naturally  not  his  own  master  but  belongs 
to  someone  else. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Are  there  then  natural  slaves,  persons  for  whom  a  condition 
of  slavery  is  expedient  and  just  ? 

The  principle  of  rule  and  subjection  pervades  all  Nature.  Wo 
t  may  instance  the  natural  subordination  of  body  to  soul  (infxv)  ^"^ 
within  the  soul  itself  of  appetite  (l^pfM  ^  intellect  {vovs\  of  the 
lower  animals  to  man  and  of  females  to  males.  We  infer  that  the 
same  principle  is  true  of  human  beings  generally.    Where  wo 
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find  persons  as  far  inferior  to  others  as  the  body  to  the  soul  or  as 
beasts  to  man,  these  are  natural  slaTe& 

(The  slave  differs  fh)m  his  master  in  not  possessing  reason 
and  from  the  lower  animals  in  being  able  to  understand  it  There 
is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  uses  of  domestic  animals  and 

slaves.) 

But  this  natural  absolute  distinction  between  slaves  and  free 
i\  x>er3ons — a  distinction  which  should  be  equally  conspicuous  in 
1 1  their  bodies  and  souls — is  not  always  apparent;  hence  a  dispute 
\  I  as  to  the  justice  of  slavery. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  slavery,  natural  (<t>var€i)  and  conventional 
(vopujoi)  which  are  properly  distinct  but  are  popularly  confused. 
The  reasons  of  this  confusion  are  (1)  that  none  are  so  well  able  to 
employ  force  as  the  virtuous,  if  they  possess  adequate  external 
means,  and  thus  virtue  appears  to  imply  force,  (2)  that  the  stronger 
are  always  superior  in  respect  of  some  Good  which  is  wrongly  a 
identified  with  virtue,  and  thus  force  appears  to  imply  virtue.il 
Not  perceiving  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  people  either  identify  justice  with  benevolence  and 
thereby  reprobate  all  slavery,  or  define  justice  as  the  rule  of  the 
stronger  and  thereby  justify  all  slavery.  A  third  theory — a  sort 
of  compromise — according  to  which  all  such  slavery  as  is  the  result 
of  war  is  just,  is  clearly  illogical,  as  a  war  may  be  unjust  in  its 
origin. 

We  conclude  that  slavery  is  in  itself  an  institution  natural  and 
right,  its  justification  consisting  in  the  intrinsic  moral  superiority 
of  the  master,  although  the  doctrine  is  not  capable  of  universal 
application.  Where  the  true  relations  exist,  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  equally  beneficial  to  master  and  slave. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  functions  of  a  slavemaster  and  a  con- 
stitutional statesman  are  not  the  same,  as  Plato  supposed ;  for  in 
the  one  case  the  subjects  are  slaves  and  in  the  other  free  persons. 
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It  18  not  a  particiilar  science  {iwurniyari)  but  the  poflscMion  of 
particalar  qualities  (rf  toUhtV  thai)  that  constitutes  the  slave- 
master.  At  1^  same  time  we  may  speak  of  a  science  proper  to 
the  ^Temaster,  meaning  by  it  the  science  of  using  slaves,  i.e.  of 
giving  them  orders  about  their  regular  duties. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Coming  to  Finance  (xpntJ^Tiartic^)  we  have  first  to  consider  the 
true  relation  of  Finance  to  Domestic  Economy. 

They  are  not  identical;  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  former  to 
IMTovide  and  of  the  latter  to  use  what  is  so  provided. 

Is  Finance  then  a  part  of  Domestic  Economy  ? 

As  Finance  is  concerned  with  the  means  of  acquiring  property 
and  property  is  of  various  kinds,  it  is  possible  that  some  branches 
of  Finance  are  parts  of  Domestic  Economy,  while  others  are  not. 
Let  us  take  one  main  branch  of  Finance,  viz.  agriculture  or  the 
acquisition  of  food  generally,  and  examine  its  relation  to  Domestic 
Economy. 

(The  different  kinds  of  food  produce  varieties  in  the  lives  of 
animals  and  human  beings.  Men  live  either  by  grazing,  as  nomads, 
or  by  the  chase^  whether  as  brigands,  fishers  or  sportsmen,  or  by 
agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  or  by  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  <^  these  pursuits.) 

It  is  the  intention  of  Nature  to  supj^y  Man  with  the  means  of 
subsistence,  or  in  other  words  with  property,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  his  life.  Therefore  the  Finance  by  which  man  appropriates 
Nature^s  gifts,  Le.  such  articles  as  are  necessary  to  life  or  useful 
to  persons  associated  in  a  State  or  household,  is  naturally  a  part 
of  Domestic  Economy.  And  it  is  these  which  constitute  genuine 
wealth. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

There  is  however  a  second  or  unnatural  kind  of  Finance  which 
arises  in  the  following  way. 

Every  commodity  admits  of  two  uses  (1)  its  proper  use,  (2)  its 
use  as  an  article  of  exchange.    The  Art  of  Exchange  (7  fifTttfiXtj- 
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rt«7)was  originally  limited  to  the  barter  of  one  commodity  against 
another  for  the  mutual  supply  of  wants,  and  so  far  it  is  not  on* 
natural  nor  is  it  a  species  of  Finance  in  the  bad  sense.  But  at  a 
later  date  it  was  developed  by  the  invention  of  a  currency  (vo/u<rfui) 
and  took  the  form  of  Retail  Trading  (?;  KanrjkiKtj). 

(The  idea  that  Finance  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  acquisition  y 
of  money  arises  from  the  common  confusion  of  money  with  wealth.)  I 

In  a  word,  the  first  kind  of  Finance  is  natural  and  necessary, 
it  is  a  branch  of  Domestic  Economy,  and  money  is  only  its  means; 
the  second  is  unnatural  and  unnecessary,  and  the  unlimited  acqui- 
sition of  money  is  its  end. 

The  two  kinds  of  Finance  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  confused, 
as  they  both  make  use  of  the  same  material,  viz.  money,  although 
not  in  the  same  way.  But  the  desire  of  constantly  accumulating 
money  arises  from  an  anxiety  about  the  means  of  living  rather 
than  of  living  well  or  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  living  well 


CHAPTER  X. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  determine  more  exactly  the  rela- 
tion of  the  good  or  natural  Finance  to  Domestic  Economy.  In 
one  sense  it  is  and  in  another  it  is  not  a  part  of  Domestic  Economy. 
The  householder  or  statesman  is  in  a  certain  sense  concerned  with 
the  financial  means,  as  he  is  also  with  the  health,  of  his  household 
or  State;  but  in  either  case  there  is  a  subordinate  art — ^the  Art 
of  Finance  or  the  Art  of  Medicine — which  deals  directly  and 
specially  with  the  subject.  In  strictness  however  financial  means 
are  pre-requisites  which  it  is  the  business  of  Nature  to  provide 
and  of  the  householder  or  statesman  to  use. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  unnatural  Finance  none  is  so  objectionable 
as  petty  usury  (ij  ojSoXooTariKi;) ;  for  in  it  money  is  put  to  a 
wholly  unnatural  use,  being  employed  not  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
but  as  a  direct  means  of  gain.  Hence  the  name  tokos  (lit  off- 
spring) ;  for  children  are  like  their  parents,  and  interest  is  money 
bom  of  money. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Finance  regarded  from  the  practical  side. 

(A)    The  subdivisions  of  Finance  in  the  natural  or  proper  sense 
are 

(1)  Stockfarming. 

(2)  Husbandry,  including  both  agriculture  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees. 

(3)  Beekeeping. 

(4)  The  management  of  fish  and  fowls. 

I         (B)    Unnatural  Finance,  i.e.  Finance  which  consists  in  ex- 
change, comprises 

(1)    Commerce,  including  marine  trade  (vavicXiy (a)  inland 
trade  (<^opriyyta)  and  shopkeeping  {Tra^aoTaats). 


(2)  Usury  {roKia-fios). 

(3)  Hired  labour  (fiurBappia). 


mm^w»    w^'V 


(C)  Between  these  lies  a  third  kind  of  Finance,  to  which  be- 
long all  such  arts  as  depend  upon  the  earth  or  those  products  of 
the  earth  which  are  useful,  although  they  do  not  yield  fruit,  e.g. 
wood-cutting  (vXorofiia)  and  mining  (jieraWevriKii)  generally. 

The  various  subdivisions  of  practical  Finance  have  been  treated 
by  particular  writers.  Among  financial  schemes  the  advantage  of 
a  monopoly  is  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  Thales  and  a  Sicilian 
speculator. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

Of  the  divisions  of  Domestic  Economy  two,  viz.  the  relations 
of  a  master  to  his  slaves  and  Finance,  have  now  been  considered. 
There  remain  the  relations  of  a  father  to  his  children  and  of 
a  husband  to  his  wife.  The  rule  of  a  husband  over  his  wife  is  like 
the  mle  of  a  statesman  over  the  citizens  of  a  constitutional  State 
{wtXtrucj)  except  that  it  is  permanent  That  of  a  father  over  his 
diildren  is  like  the  mle  of  a  king  over  his  subjects  Ooo-iXixi;). 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


A  question  arises  as  to  the  capacity  of  slaves  and  of  women 
and  children  for  virtue.  Is  the  virtue  of  master  and  slave,  husband 
and  wife,  father  and  child  and  generally  of  natural  ruler  and 
natural  subject  the  same  or  different  ?  The  answer  is  that  they 
are  all  capable  of  virtue,  but  there  are  different  kinds  or  degrees 
of  virtue,  and  each  must  possess  it  in  such  a  manner  as  is  suitable 
*  to  the  performance  of  his  proper  functions. 

We  have  still  to  consider  whether  a  certain  virtue  is  necessary 
to  the  mechanical  artisan  (^opava-os  Texvinjs). 

The  position  of  the  artisan  differs  from  that  of  the  slave.  He 
lives  in  a  state  of  limited  slavery,  not  sharing  his  master's  life  nor 
having  a  natural  existence,  as  the  slave.  Hence  his  virtue  is  but 
a  fcaction  of  tiie. slave's  virtue. 

The  virtue  of  which  a  slave  is  capable  must  be  produced  in 
him  by  his  master,  not  by  the  mere  teacher  who  instructs  him  in 
his  duties.  And  as  slaves  are  capable  of  a  certain  virtue  and  are 
able  to  understand  reason,  it  is  right  to  advise  them  rather  than 
always  to  order  them,  as  Socrates  suggests. 

Conclusion : 

We  have  considered  Slavery  and  Finance.  The  right  relations 
of  husband  and  wife,  father  and  chiltiren  can  only  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  polity  under  which  they  live.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  describe  the  best  polity.  And  a  review  of  celebrated 
polities  whether  projected  or  actually  existing  will  form  a  natural 
preface  to  this  description. 
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BOOK    II. 

Examination  of  polities  projected  by  indiyidual  thinkers  or 
existing  in  States. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  citizens  of  a  State  must  have 
either  (1)  nothing  in  common, 
or  (2)  everything  in  common, 
or  (3)  some  things  in  common  and  not  others. 

But  the  first  case  is  clearly  an  impossibility,  as  a  polity  implies 
community  or  association  {Koanovia),  and  the  citizens  must  at  least 
liye  in  a  common  locality. 

The  second  is  proposed  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  where 
Socrates  argues  for  a  community  of  wives,  children  and  property. 

CHAPTERS  II— V. 
Criticism  of  the  Reptiblic  of  Plato. 


CHAPTER  IJ. 
The  objections  may  be  ranged  under  three  general  heads,  viz. 

(I)  The  unification  of  the  State,  which  Socrates  regards  as 
his  end,  is  not  proved  to  be  desirable. 

(II)  Unification,  if  it  were  desirable,  would  not  be  produced 
by  community  of  wives,  children  and  property. 

(III)  The  proper  limits  of  this  community  are  not  stated. 
^■^    W.  A  b 
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We  take  these  heads  m  order, 

(I)    The  unification  of  the  State  is  not  the  true  end. 

For 

(1)  a  State  implies  a  number  of  people,  and  as  a  State 
approaches  unity,  it  ceases  to  be  a  State  and  becomes  first  a 
household  and  then  an  individual;  so  that  the  unification  of  a 
State  means  its  destruction. 

(2)  The  members  of  a  State  are  not  only  numerous  but 
dififerent  in  kind.    For  it  is  just  this  diversity  of  the  componenty 
elements  which  distinguishes  an  organic  v^hole  such  as  a  Statelp 
from  a  military  confederation.  ' 

(N.B.  Hence  the  true  preservative  principle  of  States  is 
reciprocal  equality  {to  la-ov  to  avmreirovBos)  which  among  imequals 
leads  to  perpetuity  of  rule  or  subjection  and  among  equals  to 
alternation  of  office.) 

(3)  A  condition  of  more  independence  is  preferable  to  one 
of  less,  and  a  household  is  a  more  independent  body  {avTapKear^pov) 
than  an  individual,  a  State  than  a  household. 
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(II)  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  unification  of  the  State  is 
the  true  end,  it  will  not  be  attained  by  the  means  proposed. 

According  to  Socrates  the  test  of  unity  is  that  ''all  simul- 
taneously term  the  same  object  mine  or  not  mine"  {iaviravrcs 

ana  'kcytoai  to  ifibv  Koi  to  fi^  ifiov). 

But  the  word  ''  all"  is  ambiguous. 

"  All "  may  mean  either  "  each  individually "  or  "  all  collec- 
tively." 

If  in  this  case  it  has  the  first  meaning^  the  formula^  however 
specious,  is  incapable  of  realization ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  far  from 
conducive  to  harmony. 

After  this  verbal  criticism  Aristotle  proceeds  to  objections  of 
fact. 
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(A)    Ckuniminity  of  wires  and  cfagdren, 

(1)  The  sense  ci  in^ndnal  pooession  wiU  be  absent 
People  loTO  what  is  their  own ;  what  bdongs  to  eyerjbody  belongs 
in  fact  to  nobody.  Bat  erery  citizen  in  the  Republic  is  supposed 
to  have  1000  sons,  who  are  as  modi  the  8<mis  of  any  oUier  citizen 
as  his  own ;  hence  no  parent  win  feel  more  than  a  remote  frac- 
tional interest  in  any  diild.  Besides,  no  citizen  wiU  be  able 
to  feel  sore  that  even  one  <tf  the  1000  sons  is  reaUy  his ;  for  it  will 
always  be  possiUe  that  no  child  was  bom  to  him  or  that  his  child 
did  not  snryiye. 

(2)  Despite  the  commnnity  of  wiyes  and  children,  it  wiU  be 
impossible  to  preyent  suspicions  oi  relationship  arising  from  the 
personal  likeness  of  certain  children  to  certain  parents. 
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(3)  If  the  relationships  are  unknown,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  preyent  murders  of  kinsfolk  and  other  impieties ;  cor  will  tlio 
proper  atonements  be  made  after  such  deeds. 

(4)  The  community  of  wives  and  children  will  tend  to 
weaken  mutual  affection  in  the  class  among  which  it  prevails.  It 
is  therefore  a  system  better  suited  to  the  Husbandmen  (ye o>pyot) 
or  subject  class  of  the  Bepublic  than  to  the  Guardians  (^vXaxc r) 
or  rulers  for  whom  it  is  instituted  by  Socrates. 

(5)  There  will  be  a  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  trans- 
ference of  children,  as  Socrates  ordains,  from  one  class  in  the 
State  to  another  e.g.  from  the  Husbandmen  to  the  Guardians ; 
and  in  the  case  of  children  so  transferred  thoro  will  bo  ospociul 
danger  of  the  impieties  above  described. 

CHAPTER  V. 

(B)    Community  of  property. 

(The  question  may  be  considered  without  roforonoo  to  tlut 
conmmnity  of  wives  and  children.) 

hi 


< 
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(1)  It  will  occaaion  constant  disputes  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  labour  done  and  the  amount  of  produce  to  be  eigoyed. 
The  existing  system  of  private  tenure  would  be  far  preferable,  as 
it  gives  every  man  an  interest  in  his  own  possessions,  if  a  generous 
disposition  were  fostered  in  the  citizens.  We  shall  thus  gain  the 
benefits  of  both  principles. 

(2)  It  will  destroy  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  sense  of 
private  property. 

(3)  Without  private  property  the  virtue  of  liberality  is 
impossible;  as  also  is  continence,  where  there  is  community  of 
wives. 

In  a  word,  the  community  proposed  by  Socrates  would  make 
life  impossible. 

His  mistake  lies  in  not  perceiving  that  it  is  a  moral  unity 
of  the  State  which  is  alone  desirable,  and  that  this  unity  must  be 
effected  by  moral,  not  by  mechanical  means,  i.e.  by  education 
rather  than  by  community  of  property. 

Further,  the  evidence  of  History  is  an  argument  against  the 
Socratic  community  of  wives,  children  and  property ;  for  had 
it  been  a  beneficial  institution,  it  would  have  been  already  devised. 

And  lastly,  the  attempt  to  create  a  polity  of  the  Socratic  type, 
were  it  once  made,  would  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  com- 
plete unification. 

(Ill)  The  incompleteness  of  the  polity  proposed  in  the 
Re'pvblic. 

(1)  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  community  of  wives, 
children  and  property  is  to  extend  to  the  Husbandmen  as  well  as 
to  the  Guardians.  If  it  is,  how  will  they  differ  from  the  Guardians  ? 
If  it  is  not,  there  will  be  two  opposing  principles  within  the  State, 
in  fact  two  States  in  one,  and  mutual  recrimination,  law  suits  &c. 
will  be  as  frequent  in  this  State  as  elsewhere. 

(2)  The  theory  of  Socrates  that  his  citizens  will  be  so 
educated  as  to  need  few  legal  regulations  is  unjustifiable,  as  he 
assigns  the  education  to  the  Guardians  alone. 

(3)  Nothing  is  said  about  the  political  constitution,  laws 
and  education  of  the  Husbandmen,  although  their  character  is 
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importaiit  to  the  maintenance  of  the  community  among  the 
Onardians. 

(4)  The  Husbandmen,  as  having  an  absolute  ownership  of 
their  estates  on  condition  only  of  paying  rent  to  the  Guardians, 
will  be  arrogant  and  intractable. 

(5)  If  there  is  to  be  community  of  wives,  and  at  the  same 
time  private  possession  of  property,  among  the  Husbandmen,  who 
will  attend  to  the  domestic  affairs,  while  the  men  work  in  the 
fidds? 

(IV)    Minor  objections. 

(1)  The  illustration  which  Socrates  draws  from  the  lower 
animals,  to  show  that  the  pursuits  of  men  and  women  should  be 
the  same,  is  inapposite,  as  the  lower  animals  are  incapable  of 
Domestic  Economy. 

(2)  The  proposed  perpetuity  of  rulers,  which  is  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  Socratic  polity,  will  be  a  cause  of  political  disturb- 
ance. 

(3)  Socrates  denies  happiness  to  the  Guardians,  and  yet 
teaches  that  the  State  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  happy.  But  this  is 
impossible ;  for  if  the  Guardians  are  unhappy,  cb  fortiori  happi- 
ness will  be  impossible  to  the  other  classes,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  State  is  incompatible  with  the  unhandiness  of  all  its 
parts. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Criticism  of  the  Laws  of  Plato. 

The  polity  of  the  Laws  is  in  numerous  respects  open  to  the 
same  strictures  as  that  of  the  Republic.  For  although  it  pro- 
fesses to  have  more  affinity  to  existing  States,  it  is  gradually 
f  assimilated  to  the  polity  of  the  Republic,  except  in  regard  to  the 
community  of  wives,  children  and  property. 
The  objections  are  as  follows*: 

(1)    Socrates  assumes  the  number  of  citizens  who  possess 
heavy  arms  to  be  five  thousand,  a  number  preposterously  large. 
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(2)  He  argaes  that  the  legislator  ought  in  his  laws  ^'  to 
have  regard  to  the  country  and  the  people.''  It  would  have  been 
proper  to  add  "  to  neighbouring  lands  also/' 

(3)  The  amount  of  property  to  be  held  by  any  citizen  is 
defined  as  "enough  for  living  temperately *'  {Toa-avrrjp  eJorc  Cv^ 
a'<a<f>p6vci>s).  But  the  word  "temperately"  is  ambiguous,  it  does 
not  exclude  penurious  living.  A  better  definition  would  be 
"  temperately  and  liberally  "  (o-a>(^pova>f  koL  ikevdepicis). 

(4)  While  equalizing  all  properties,  Socrates  fails  to  provide    \ 
against  an  increase  of  population. 

(5)  The  points  of  distinction  between  rulers  and  subjects 
are  not  stated. 

(6)  As  a  fivefold  increase  of  a  citizen^s  total  property  is 
allowed,  why  should  not  a  similar  increase  of  his  landed  estate  be 
allowable  1 

(7)  The  proposal  to  assign  each  citizen  two  separate  home- 
steads in  different  parts  of  the  country  would  be  fatal  to  Domestic 
Economy. 

The  polity  of  the  Laws  is  as  a  whole  neither  a  Democracy  norl 
an  Oligarchy  but  intermediate,  i.e.  a  Polity  in  the  strict  sense. 
This  may  be  the  polity  which  has  most  affinity  to  existing  States  ;V 
but  it  is  not  the  ideal  polity,  nor  is  it  so  good  as  the  Lacedaemonian! 
or  a  more  aristocratical  polity. 

It  is  a  gross  error  to  assert,  as  in  the  Laws^  that  the  best  polity 
is  a  compound  of  Democracy  and  Tyranny,  the  most  debased  of 
all  polities,  if  indeed  they  deserve  the  name  of  polities  at  all. 
Nor  is  there  any  monarchical  element  in  the  polity  of  the  Laws  ; 
it  is  a  compound  of  oligarchical  and  democratical  elements  with 
an  inclination  to  Oligarchy,  as  appears  from  the  method  of  electing 
the  officers  of  State  and  the  Council. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  election  of  the  officers  of  State  by 
voting  from  a  body  previously  elected  in  the  same  manner  is 
calculated  to  place  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  knot  of 
people,  if  they  act  in  combination. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Among  other  projectors  of  polities,  whether  statesmeD  and 
philosophers  or  ordinary  people,  no  one  has  shown  such  originality 
as  Plato  in  the  Republic  and  Laws;  no  one  else  e.g.  has  suggested 
a  conununity  of  wives  and  children. 

The  polity  proposed  by  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon. 

Phaleas  held  that,  as  questions  of  property  are  the  occasions  of 
civil  disturbances,  the  remedy  would  lie  in  an  equality  of  pos- 
sessions. 

But 

(1)  It  is  useless  to  define  the  amount  of  a  citizen's  property 
without  defining  also  the  number  of  his  children. 

(2)  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  establish  an  equality  of 
property ;  the  legislator  must  see  that  the  amount  fixed  is  the 
right  one. 

(3)  Nor  is  it  enough  even  to  fix  the  proper  moderate  amount 
of  property.  Men's  desires  need  levelling  more  than  their  pro- 
perties ;  hence  the  paramount  importance  of  a  true  education. 

(4)  Inequality  of  property  is  not  the  only  cause  of  civil 
disturbanca  Inequality  of  honours  is  an  equally  potent  cause  ; 
indeed  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  which 
is  the  motive  of  the  greatest  crimes. 

(N.B.    The  objects  of  human  desire  are 

(1)  necessaries  of  life — ^food,  clothing,  &a 

(2)  gratifications  which  are  not  necessary,  but  still  are 
desired,  e.g.  honour. 

I  (3)    pleasures  which  are  not  preceded  by  desire  and  yet 

!  afford   satisfaction   when   they  are   obtained,  e.g.  intellectual 
i  pleasures.) 

We  conclude  then  that  the  equality  of  property,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  Phaleas's  polity,  is  efficacious  only  as  a  preventive 
of  petty  crimes. 

It  may  be  added  that  he  neglects  the  external  relations  of  the 
State,  although  these  affect  not  only  the  military  system  but  also 
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the  amount  of  property.  Perhaps  the  true  limit  of  property  in  a 
State  is  that  it  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  afford  in  itself  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  stronger  Powers  to  declare  war. 

Further  objections  to  the  equality  of  property  proposed  by 
Phaleas : 

(5)  It  will  produce  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  upper 
classes,  who  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  certain  superiority. 

(6)  The  mere  institution  of  an  equality  will  not  restrain 
men's  desires.  The  only  true  remedy  consists  in  some  such  social 
arrangement  that  the  higher  natures  may  be  unwilling,  and  the 
lower  unable^  to  aggrandize  themselves. 

(7)  Phaleas  in  his  equalization  of  properties  has  regard  to 
landed  estate  alone ;  of  a  citizen's  personal  estate  he  takes  no 
account. 

Finally,  the  position  of  the  Artisans,  who  are  to  be  public 
slaves  in  Phaleas's  polity,  is  unsatisfactory. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  polity  proposed  by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus. 

The  State  to  consist  of  ten  thousand  citizens,  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz. 

(1)  Artisans  {rcxptTai) 

(2)  Husbandmen  (yecopyoi) 

(3)  The  Military  Class  (ro  TrpojroXcfiovv  fifpos). 
The  land  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 

(1)  sfunred,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  services, 

(2)  public,  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Class. 

(3)  private,  belonging  to  the  Husbandmen. 

Also  he  held  that  the  subjects  of  judicial  procedure  were  only 
three,  viz. 

(1)  Assault  {vPpis) 

(2)  Trespass  (fiXd^rj) 

(3)  Homicide  (davaros). 
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Further  proposals  of  Hippodamus  : 

(1)  That  there  should  be  a  single  supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 
constituted  of  certain  Mders  appointed  by  voting. 

(2)  That  jurors  should  have  the  power  of  returning 
qualified  verdicts. 

(3)  That  public  honour  should  be  conferred  upon  anyone 
who  made  a  discovery  beneficial  to  the  State,  and  that  the  children 
of  those  who  fell  in  war  should  be  supported  at  the  public  expense. 

(4)  That  all  the  officers  of  State  should  be  elected  by  the 
three  classes  of  citizens,  and  that  the  officers  elected  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  and  with  the  protection 
of  foreigners  and  orphans. 

Aristotle's  criticisms  of  the  polity. 

(1)  As  the  Husbandmen  are  to  possess  no  arms,  and  the 
Artisans  are  to  possess  neither  land  nor  arms,  they  will  both  be 
practically  slaves  of  the  Military  Class.  They  will  therefore  be 
excluded  from  the  highest  offices  of  State.  The  result  will  be 
that  they  will  be  ill-disposed  to  the  polity. 

(2)  The  place  of  the  Husbandmen  in  the  State  is  hard  to 
understand.  For  they  are  to  possess  land  of  their  own  and  cul- 
tivate it  for  themselves.  But  if  the  public  land  is  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  Military  Class,  there  will  be  no  such  distinction  as  Hippo- 
damus intends  between  the  Soldiery  and  the  Husbandmen ;  if  by 
a  class  distinct  from  both,  it  will  be  a  fourth  class  in  the  State 
destitute  of  political  rights ;  if  by  the  Husbandmen,  who  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  their  own  private  land,  how  is  each  of  them 
to  raise  produce  enough  for  the  support  of  two  households  ?  and 
what  is  the  good  of  this  elaborate  distinction  between  public  and 
private  land  ? 

(3)  The  provision  for  a  qualified  verdict  will  have  the 
effect  of  converting  the  juror  (Sucoo-njs)  into  an  arbitrator  {dun- 
TTjn^s)  and  of  producing  inevitable  confusion  in  the  verdicts 
returned. 

(4)  The  proposal  to  reward  the  authors  of  discoveries 
beneficial  to  the  State  will  lead  to  intrigues  and  even  disturb- 
ances of  the  polity. 
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Question  raised — Is  it  injurious  or  advantageous  to  States  to 
alter  their  ancestral  laws  and  customs,  where  another  better  law 
or  custom  is  possibly  ? 

Alignments  in  favour  of  alteration  : 

(I)    Such  change  has  proved  beneficial  in  other  sciences. 

<2)    Ancient  customs  are  generally  rude  and  barbarous. 

(3)  As  a  law  is  necessarily  general,  it  cannot  meet  all 
individual  cases  that  occur. 

Arguments  against  alteration : 

(1)  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  good  derivable  from  a 
change  of  the  laws  against  the  evil  of  accustoming  the  citizens 
lightly  to  repeal  their  laws. 

(2)  There  is  no  true  parallel  between  altering  an  art  and 
altering  a  law,  as  the  efficacy  of  the  law  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  habit  of  pbedience  among  the  citizens,  and  habit  can  only  be 
the  work  of  time. 

Further,  even  assuming  the  propriety  of  altering  the  laws, 
we  have  still  to  enquire  when  and  under  what  conditions  and  by 
what  agency  the  alteration  should  be  effected, 

CHAPTER  IX. 

We  come  now  to  existing  polities. 
Every  such  polity  must  be  considered 

(1)  relatively  to  the  best  possible  system, 

(2)  relatively  to  the  principle  of  the  polity  which  the  citi- 
zens propose  to  themselves. 

The  Lacedaemonian  polity. 

Its  principal  defects : 

(1)  The  condition  of  the  Helots,  who  have  always  been 
hostile  to  their  masters  and  ready  for  revolt 

(2)  The  licence  of  the  women,  which  is  not  only  indecorous 
in  itself  but  contributes  to  produce  an  avaricious  disposition  in 
the  citizens. 
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(N.B.  The  explanation  of  this  licence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
long-continued  absence  of  the  husbands  from  home  in  early  times 
on  military  expeditions.) 

(3)  The  inequality  of  property ; 

for  (a)  altlioush  the  sale  of  patrimonial  estates  is  discouraged, 
yet,  as  there  is  absolute  liberty  of  presentation  and  bequest,  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 

(&)  owing  to  the  number  of  heiresses  and  the  practice  of  giving 
large  dowries,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  soil  belongs  to 
women.  Nor  is  there  any  law  regulating  the  betrothal  of 
heiresses. 

The  result  is  that  the  ciric  population  capable  of  bearing  arms 
has  gradu^ly  dwindled  from  fifteen  hundred  knights  and  thirty 
thousand  heavy-armed  men  to  less  than  a  thousand  soldiem 
in  all. 

(There  was  an  ancient  practice  of  conferring  tke  Lacedaemo- 
nian citizenship  upon  foreigners  and  therdbj  preventing  depopu- 
lation ;  but  it  has  been  abandoned.) 

The  evil  is  aggravated  bgr  tlie  law  encouraging  the  citizens  to 
beget  as  many  diildren  as  possible,  many  of  whom,  as  the  landed 
estates  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  are  necessarily  reduced 
to  poverty. 

(4)  The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ephond  ofiBce,  as  supplying  the  commons 
with  some  sort  of  representation,  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the 
polity.    But 

(a)  as  all  classes  of  citizens  are  equally  eligible  to  the 
Ephoralty,  it  often  happens  that  the  Ephors  are  poor  and  there- 
fore venal. 

(&).  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  Ephors  degrade  and  depress 
the  regal  authority. 

(c)  the  existing  method  of  election  to  the  Ephoralty  is 
puerile. 

(d)  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Ephors  should  be  exercised, 
not  arbitrarily,  as  in  fact  it  is,  but  in  accordance  with  written 
formulae  or  laws. 
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{e)  the  lax  and  dissolute  life  of  the  Ephors  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  State. 

(5)  The  conditions  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senators  are  irresponsible  {avevdwoC)  and  hold  office 
for  life,  they  are  apt  to  be  corrupt,  4nd  their  authority  remains 
^vhen  they  are  past  the  period  of  intellectual  vigour.  Also  the 
method  of  their  election  is  puerile,  and  their  personal  canvass  for 
office  highly  undesirable. 

(6)  The  hereditary  character  of  the  Kingship. 

Kings,  if  they  exist  at  all,  should  be  appointed  on  the  score  of 
virtue;  whereas  the  Lacedaemonian  legislator  clearly  distrusts 
the  virtue  of  the  Kings. 

(7)  The  organization  of  the  common  meals  {(rva-a-ina)  or 
Phiditia : 

for  (a)  the  expense  of  them  is  borne  by  the  individual  citi- 
zens, and  not,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  State. 

(&)  as  citizenship  depends  upon  payment  of  a  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  meals,  and  the  poor  are  unable  to 
pay  it,  the  institution  is  practically  exclusive,  instead  of  being 
democraticaL 

(8)  The  Admiralty  which,  being  an  office  held  for  life, 
tends  to  become  a  second  and  opposing  Kingship. 

i  (9)    The  end  (riXos)  of  the  whole  polity  being  military 

;  strength,  the  result  has  been  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  suc- 

cessful, so  long  as  they  were  engaged  in  war,  but,  when  their  em- 
pire was  established,  came  to  grief. 

(10)  The  spirit  of  the  polity  is  in  this  respect  defective, 
that  Virtue  is  not  regarded  as  the  supreme  Good. 

(11)  The  financial  system  is  bad.  For  there  is  no  reserve 
fund  in  the  Exchequer,  and,  as  all  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spartiates,  who  wink  at  each  other's  evasion  of  the  law,  the 
extraordinary  taxes  (claxtyopcu)  are  irregularly  paid. 


In  a  word,  the  Lacedaemonian  State  as  a  whole  is  pauper- 
ized, but  the  individual  citizens  are  avaricious. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Cretan  polity. 

It  is  closely  parallel  to  the  Lacedaemonian,  although  generally 
less  elaborated. 

(The  story  is  that  Lycurgus  lived  some  time  in  Crete  and 
afterwards  adopted  the  Cretan  polity  as  the  model  of  his  own.) 

Comparison  of  the  Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  polities. 

There  is  in  both  a  subject  agricultural  class,  the  Perioeci  in 
Crete,  the  Helots  in  Lacedaemon ; 

and  in  both  the  institution  of  common  meals,  which  in  Crete 
were  called  Andria  and  in  Lacedaemon  Phiditia. 

Also  the  ten  Cretan  Cosmi  correspond  to  the  five  Ephors, 

and  the  Council  (fiovkrj)  in  Crete  to  the  Senate  (ycpova-ia)  in 
Lacedaemon. 

Kingship  existed  formerly  in  Crete,  but  was  abolished ;  and 
military  command  belongs  now  to  the  Cosml 

Lastly,  in  Crete  as  at  Lacedaemon  all  the  citizens  may  attend 
the  Public  Assembly  (eKKkrja-ia),  but  the  power  of  the  Cretan 
Public  Assembly  is  limited  to  confirming  the  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  and  Cosmi 

In  the  Cretan  polity  Aristotle  eulogizes 

(1)  the  system  of  the  common  meals,  which  are  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  the  State  rather  than  by  the  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals. 

(2)  the  abstemiousness. 

(3)  the  provision  against  an  excessive  increase  of  population. 

He  censures 

(1)  the  institution  of  the  Cosmi,  which  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  Ephoralty,  tiz.  the  eligibility  of  persons  who 
possess  no  special  qualification,  without  the  same  compensating 
advantage  in  assuring  the  goodwill  of  the  commons  to  the  polity; 
for  the  Cosmi  are*  elected  not  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens, 
but  only  from  certain  privileged  families. 
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(2)  the  Senate,  which,  as  at  Lacedaemon,  is  an  irresponsible 
body,  holding  office  for  life  and  exercising  arbitrary  power,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  consists  entirely  of  ex-CosmL 

(3)  the  general  tendency  to  lawlessness,  especially  among 
the  influential  citizens. 

The  Cretans,  despite  these  causes  of  weakness,  have  been 
hitherto  preserved  from  subjection  by  their  isolation. 

CHAPTER  XL 
The  Carthaginian  polity. 

The  Cretan,  Lacedaemonian  and  Oarthagim'an  polities  form  a 
distinct  group. 

Comparison  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Lacedaemonian  polities : 

The  common  meals  of  the  Clubs  {tci  avaalna  r&v  iraipimv) 
answer  to  the  Phiditia ; 

the  office  of  the  Hundred-and-Four  (j^  rc3y  iKaTop  kol  T€TTdpa>p 
dpxq)  to  the  Ephoralty ; 

the  Kings  and  Senate  to  the  Kings  and  Senate. 

But  there  are  these  two  points  of  superiority  at  Carthage, 

(1)  that  the  Hundred-and-Four  are  not  elected  from  any 
ordinary  people,  but  on  the  score  of  personal  merit, 

(2)  that  the  Kings  do  not  belong  to  a  smgle  family,  and  do 
not  succeed  to  the  throne  by  seniority. 

Aristotle  pajsses   the  following  criticisms  upon  the  Cartha- 
ginian polity : 

(1)  It  provides  that,  if  the  Kings  and  Senate  agree  upon 
a  matter,  they  need  not  lay  it  before  the  Public  Assembly ;  if 
they  disagree,  they  must  refer  it  to  the  commons.  But  the 
Public  Assembly  has  full  power  of  discussing  and  deciding  all  such 
matters  as  are  laid  before  it — a,  greater  power  than  any  which 
exists  at  Lacedaemon  or  in  Crete.  This  is  an  error  on  the  side 
of  Democracy. 

There  are  other  errors  on  the  side  of  Oligarchy,  e.g. 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Pentarchies  is  excessive ;  for  not 
only  do  they  enjoy  the  right  of  cooption  to  their  own  body,  but 
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they  elect  the  highest  officers  of  State,  viz.  the  Hundred,  and 
their  tenure  of  official  power  hoth  begins  before  and  continues 
after  their  actual  term  of  office. 

(3)  There  is  practically  a  disposition  in  the  election  of  the 
officers  of  State  to  pay  regard  to  wealth  as  well  as  to  merit. 

(4)  The  highest  offices  of  State,  viz.  the  Kingship  and 
Generalship,  are  put  up  to  sale. 

(5)  Several  offices  are  often  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual;  the  result  being  that  the  duties  are  ill  performed. 

Despite  the  oligarchical  character  of  the  polity  the  Cartha- 
ginians avoid  civil  disturbance  by  a  system  of  emigration.  This 
however  is  a  result  that  is  due  to  Fortune  rather  than  to  the  skill 
of  the  legislator. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Notes  upon  various  polities. 

(1)  Solon  is  sometimes  eulogized  as  having  founded  a 
tempered  Democracy  in  place  of  an  unqualified  Oligarchy,  by 
leaving,  as  he  found  them,  the  oligarchical  Council  of  Areopagus 
and  the  aristocratical  system  of  election  to  the  offices  of  State, 
but  establishing  the  popular  Courts  of  Law  (diKaari^pui)  in  which 
all  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  sit 

At  other  times  he  is  censured  for  having  virtually  destroyed 
the  non-democratical  element  in  the  State  by  assigning  the  su- 
preme judicial  power  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  which  were  chosen  by 
lot 

Aristotle's  view  is  that  the  progress  of  Democracy  at  Athens 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  policy  of  Solon  as  to  the  importance 
acquired  by  the  commons  in  the  Persian  wars  and  to  the  unscru- 
pulous conduct  of  the  demagogues.  Solon  gave  the  commons  no 
more  than  the  necessary  minimum  of  political  power  {lijv  avay- 
KcuoraTTjif  dvvafuv)  viz.  the  right  of  electing  officers  of  State  and 
holding  them  responsible  (rb  ras  dpxav  alptXaBai  koL  tvBvvtiv) ;  the 
lowest  or  Thetic  class  in  his  constitution  he  deliberately  excluded 
from  office. 
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(2)  Philolaus,  the  Theban  leg^lator,  is  famous  for  his  laws 
of  adc^tion  {vofwi  OeriKol)  which  were  intended  to  preserve  the 
original  number  of  the  allotments. 

(3)  Charondas  instituted  the  solemn  indictment  for  perjury 

(4)  In  the  laws  of  Phaleas  the  peculiar  feature  is  the  equali- 
zation of  properties. 

(5)  Plato  alone  devised  the  community  of  wives,  children 
and  property,  the  common  meals  of  the  women,  the  law  regulating 
convivial  meetings,  and  the  law  of  military  exercises  intended  to 
make  the  citizens  equally  dexterous  in  the  use  of  both  hands. 

(6)  The  laws  of  Draco,  which  were  made  for  a  polity  already 
existing,  are  chiefly  characterized  by  their  severity. 

(7)  It  was  a  law  of  Pittacus  that  drunken  people,  if  they 
committed  a  breach  of  order,  should  be  punished  more  severely 
than  sober. 

(8)  Androdamas  of  Rh^gium,  who  was  the  legislator  of  the 
Chalcidians  in  the  Thracian  peninsula,  was  the  author  of  laws 
relating  to  homicide  and  to  the  treatment  of  heiresses. 


BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  particular  polities  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  by  considering  the  nature  of  a  State, 

and,  as  a  State  is  a  whole  composed  of  a  number  of  citizens, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  the  nature  of  a  citizen. 

Putting  out  of  sight  then  persons  who  acquire  the  citizenship 
in  some  exceptional  way,  e.g.  honorary  citizens,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  citizen. 

(1)    It  is  not  residence;  for  slaves  and  aliens  (jUtoikoi)  are 
resident  in  the  State  as  much  as  the  citizens. 
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(2)  Nor  is  it  participation  in  legal  rights ;  for  this  is  a 
qualification  possessed  by  members  of  different  States  who  asso- 
ciate on  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties  (ol  airo  avfi^oKmy  koiwh- 
yovirrcr). 

It  must  be  participation  in  judicial  power  and  public  office  (ro 
fi€T€X€Uf  Kpia-cois  KoX  apxrjs)  i.e.  the  right  of  acting  as  a  member  of 
the  Public  Assembly  and  the  Courts  of  Law. 

(N.B,  The  offices  of  State  (dpxcu)  are  either  determinate  in 
point  of  time  or  perpetual) 

This  definition  of  a  citizen  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  Demo- 
cracies ;  in  polities  in  which  there  is  no  democratical  element,  or 
no  regular  meetings  of  the  Public  Assembly,  or  in  which  the 
administration  of  justice  is  entrusted  to  various  special  boards,  it 
applies,  but  with  a  certain  limitation. 

A  State  then  may  be  defined  as  such  a  number  of  citizens  as 
is  sufficient  for  independence  of  life,  the  word  *^  citizens "  being 
defined  as  abeve. 

CHAPTER  IL 

This  being  the  theoretical  definition  of  a  citizen, 
a  citizen  is  defined  for  practical  purposes  as  one  who  is  de- 
scended from  citizens  on  both  sides,  although  it  is  sometimes  re- 
quired that  his  ancestors  in  the  third  or  a  higher  degree  should 
have  been  citizens. 

(Parenthetically  it  is  remarked 

(1)  that  in  any  case  the  citizenship  must  in  the  first  instance 
be  dependent  upon  the  qualification  stated  in  Chap.  i. 

(2)  that  persons,  who  obtain  political  rights  in  consequence 
of  a  revolution,  are  imdoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  citizens,  even 
if  their  title  to  the  citizenship  appears  to  be  unjust) 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  is  sometimes  doubted,  especially  after  a  revolution,  whether 
a  particular  action,  performed  by  the  preexisting  government,  has 
been  the  action  of  the  State  or  only  of  certain  individuals  in  the 
State. 

W.  A.  c 
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We  are  therefore  led  to  inquire :  What  is  it  in  which  the 
identity  of  a  State  consists? 

Not  (1)  in  its  enclosure  within  certam  walls.  The  fact  of 
circnmvallation  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  State  at  all;  for  a 
State  cannot  exceed  a  reasonable  magnitude,  and  yet  it  would  be 
possible  to  enclose  a  whole  country  within  walls. 

Nor  (2)    in  the  identity  of  the  race  inhabiting  it. 

The  identity  of  a  State  depends  upon  the  identity  of  its  polity. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Question  raised :  Is  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  and  of  a  virtuous 
citizen  identical  or  different  ? 

In  order  to  answer  it,  we  must  ascertain  what  the  virtue  of  a 
citizen  is. 

A  citizen  is  a  member  of  a  society.  But  the  members  of  any 
society  have  always  a  common  object;  and  the  object  of  all  the 
citizens  is  the  safety  of  their  association,  i.e.  of  the  polity  to  which 
they  belong.  It  follows  that  the  virtue  of  a  citizen  is  necessarily 
relative  to  the  polity. 

If  then  the  virtue  of  a  citizen  is  relative  to  his  polity,  and 
there  are  varieties  of  polity,  the  virtue  of  citizens  cannot  always 
be  one  and  the  same ; 

therefore  the  virtue  of  a  good  citizen  is  not  always  identical 
with  that  of  a  good  man,  for  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  is  a  uni- 
form perfect  virtue. 

Or  again,  Even  if  all  the  members  of  a  State  are  assumed  to 
be  virtuous  citizens,  yet  they  have  different  functions  to  discharge ; 
hence  they  cannot  all  be  alike,  i.e.  they  cannot  all  be  good  men. 

Or  to  put  the  same  argument  in  another  way, 

A  State  consists  of  dissimilar  members,  some  superior,  others 
subordinate; 

therefore  they  cannot  all  possess  a  uniform  virtue. 

But  if  it  is  now  clear  that  the  virtue  of  a  virtuous  citizen  and 
of  a  virtuous  man  is  not  absolutely  (dirkc^s)  and  in  all  cases  the 
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same,  we  have  yet  to  ask  whether  there  are  certain  cases  in  which 
the  virtue  of  both  is  the  same. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  thus : 

The  virtuous  ruler  is  admitted  to  combine  goodness  and 
prudence ; 

but  prudence  (<l>p6vrj(ns)  is  not  a  necessary  attribute  of  the 
citizen. 

Assuming  then  that  the  virtue  of  a  good  ruler  and  a  good 
man  is  identical,  we  see  that,  as  the  subject  no  less  than  the  ruler 
is  a  citizen,  it  will  only  be  in  certain  cases,  i.e.  when  the  citizen  is 
a  ruler,  that  the  virtue  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man  will  be 
identical 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  capacity  for  rule  and  subjec- 
tion alike  is  commonly  regarded  as  laudable. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  as  follows : 
There  are  two  kinds  of  rule,  viz. 

(1)  despotic,  in  which  the  functions  of  ruler  and  subject  are 
absolutely  distinct 

(2)  poh'tical  or  constitutional,  in  which  the  ruler  leams  to 
rule  by  being  first  a  subject. 

Thus  in  a  State,  of  which  the  citizens  are  free  and  equal,  a 
good  man  will  be  capable  alike  of  rule  and  subjection.  All  virtues 
except  prudence  he  will  be  able  to  exercise,  although  in  different 
degrees,  both  as  ruler  and  as  subject;  prudence  alone  he  will 
exercise  only  as  ruler.  Yet,  because  the  time  must  come  when  he 
will  be  ruler,  he  will  possess  prudence,  although  it  be  latent,  when 
he  is  a  subject 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  position  of  mechanics  (oi  Pavava-oi).    Are  they  citizens  ? 

If  they  are  citizens,  it  follows  that,  as  they  are  ineligible  to 
office,  the  ability  to  hold  office  cannot  be  characteristic  of  all 
citizens. 

If  they  are  not  citizens,  what  is  their  position  ? 

c2 
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The  truth  is  that  in  any  State  there  are  classes  of  people,  e.g. 
slaves  and  freedmen,  who  are  indispensable  to  its  existence  (mv 
av€v  ovK  av  tirj  iroXis)  and  yet  are  not  citizens ;  and  the  mechanics 
constitute  such  a  class. 

J3ut  their  position  is  variable. 

In  the  best  State,  and  indeed  in  any  aristocratical  State,  the 
citizenship  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  mechanic,  as  mechanics 
are  incapable  t)f  a  life  of  virtue.  In  the  extreme  Democracy 
mechanics  y/jM  bo  citizens.  In  an  Oligarchy  a  meclumic,  who 
has  acquired  great  wealth,  will  obtain  the  citizenship.  For  the 
limits  of  the  citizenship  are  different  in  different  States. 

We  conclude  then  that  there  are  some  States  in  which  the 
virtue  of  the  good  man  and  the  virtue  of  the  good  citizen  are 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  and  others  in  which  they  are 
distinct,  and  that  in  the  former  they  are  not  combined  in  every 
citizen,  but  only  in  one  who  is  capable  of  exercising,  whether  in- 
dividually or  conjointly  with  others,  an  influence  upon  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  polity  may  bo  defined  as  an  order  of  the  State  in  respect  of 
its  offices  generally  and  especially  of  the  supreme  office. 

The  nature  of  the  polity  is  determined  by  the  governing  class 
(TToXirfvfta  tOTip  rj  troXiTcia), 

(1)  The  object  for  which  a  State  is  framed  {tIvos  x"/**" 

Man»  as  has  been  said,  is  a  political  animal ;  hence  indepen- 
dently of  personal  advantage  men  are  anxious  to  live  together. 
But  life  itself,  and,  still  more,  the  higher  life  (ro  ^fjv  Ka\6s)  are 
also  objects  of  the  political  association. 

(2)  The  various  kinds  of  rule. 

It  is  possible  to  rule  either  for  the  good  of  the  ruler,  as  in  the 
government  of  slaves,  or  for  the  good  of  the  subjects,  as  in  the 
direction  of  a. family. 
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All  such  polities  as  regard  the  good  of  the  communit^r  arc 
normal  (opdaC) ;  all  such  as  regard  the  good  of  the  rulers  are  cor- 
ruptions or  perversions  of  the  normal  polities  (^ftapn/fi/pat  koX 
iraptK^ao'eis  rcSv  opdav  TroXircicDv). 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Having  divided  polities  into  normal  polities  and  their  perver- 
sions, we  have  now  to  consider  the  number  and  nature  of  each. 

The  supreme  power  in  a  State  must  be  vested 

cither  in  an  individual 
or  in  a  Few 
or  in  the  Many. 

Thus  where  the  rule  of  the  individual  or  the  Few  or  the  Many 
is  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  the  polities 
are  normal;  where  it  is  directed  to  the  private  interest  of  the 
individual  or  the  Few  or  the  Many,  they  are  perversions. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  foUowinsr  classification : 


Species  of  polity. 

Normal  form. 

Perversion. 

Government  of  an  in- 
dividual 

Kingship 

Tyranny 

Government  of  the 
Few 

Aristocracy 

Oligarchy 

Government  of  the 
Many 

Polity 

Democracy 

N.B.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Aristocracy  is  uncertain;  it 
may  be  either  that  the  rule  is  in  the  hands  of  the  best  citizens,  or 
that  it  is  exercised  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

The  Polity  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  is  the  government 
in  which  the  military  class  is  supreme. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  difficulty  arises  however  as  to  the  definition  of  the  perver- 
sions {irap€Kpdo'€is), 
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Bappose  that  the  rich  ruling  in  the  interest  of  the  rich  forin  a 
mnjority,  or  the  poor  ruling  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  form  a 
minority,  of  the  civic  population,  how  are  the  polities  to  be  de- 
fined? 

The  answer  is  that  the  number  of  the  ruling  class  is  unimport- 
ant 

The  polity  is  an  Oligarchy,  whenever  the  rich,  few  or  many, 
rule  in  their  own  interest.  It  is  a  Democracy,  whenever  the  poor, 
many  or  few,  rule  in  their  own  interest  That  the  rich  are  few, 
or  the  poor  many,  is  an  accidental  circumstance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  oligarchical  and  democratical  conceptions  of  justice. 

Oligarchs  and  Democrats  are  both  representatives  of  a  certain 
partial  justice,  but  not  of  justice  In  the  full  or  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  The  oligarchical  view,  that  justice  consists  in  inequality,  and 
the  democratical  view,  that  it  consists  in  equality,  are  only  partially 
true.  It  is  forgotten  that  justice  is  a  relative  term,  that  it  implies 
a  constant  ratio  between  the  recipients  of  certain  things  and  the 
things  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  political  power,  there  is  no  dispute  about  the 
equality  of  the  thing ;  it  is  the  equality  of  the  recipi^its  which  is 
disputed. 

Thus  the  Oligarchs  contend  that  superiority  in  one  point,  viz. 
in  wealth,  constitutes  absolute  superiority;  the  Democrats  that 
equality  in  one  point,  viz.  in  personal  freedom,  constitutes  abso- 
lute equality. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  a  consideration  of 
the  true  olgect  of  the  State. 

A  State  is  not  an  association  formed  exclusively  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  or  for  military  strength,  or  for  the  encouragement 
of  commerce*  The  object  of  the  State  is  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  life.    Accordingly  virtue  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance 
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to  the  statesman.  It  is  the  promotion  of  yirtue— not  locality  nor 
intermarriage  nor  commerce  nor  military  confederation  nor  tho 
participation  of  the  citizens  in  common  legal  rights — ^which  con- 
stitutes a  ^tata  A  State  is  an  association  of  families  and  villages 
in  a  complete  and  independent  existence,  i.e.  in  a  life  of  felicity 
and  moral  elevation. 

Yirtne  then  being  the  tnie  object  of  a  State,  it  follows  that 
the  d^ree  of  political  power  shonld  be  regulated  not  by  personal 
freedom,  rank  or  wealth,  but  by  virtue. 

* 

CHAPTER  X 
Question  raised;  What  ought  to  be  the  supreme  authority  in 

the  State?  (ri  dcT  r^  KVpiov  tivai  T^s  irSkeas). 

It  must  be  either  the  masses, 

or  the  rich, 

or  the  respectable  classes, 

or  an  individual  of  preeminent  merit, 

or  a  tyrant 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  each  case. 

If  it  is  the  supremacy  of  the  masses  which  we  regard  as  just, 
do  we  not  thereby  justify  the  spoliation  of  the  rich  or  the  minority 
by  the  poor  or  the  majority? 

If  it  is  the  Supremacy  of  tho  minority  or  the  propertied  class, 
do  we  not  justify  the  spoliation  of  the  masses  ? 

If  the  supremacy  of  the  respectable  classes,  we  exclude  tho 
rest  of  the  citizens  from  the  honours  of  State. 

If  the  supremacy  of  the  most  virtuous  individual,  we  render 
the  polity  still  more  exclusive. 

(N.B.    The  iniquity  of  Tyranny  is  assumed  to  be  self-evident) 

Nor  is  it  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  assert  that  the  law, 
rather  than  any  individual  or  number  of  individuals,  ought  to  be 
supreme;  for  the  law  may  have  an  oligarchical  or  democratical 
bias. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

We  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  question  whether 
it  is  better  that  the  Few  or  the  Many  should  be  supreme. 

We  decide  (although  not  without  qualification)  in  favour  of  the 
Many.  For  although  individually  the  Many  may  be  morally  in- 
ferior to  the  select  Few,  yet  collectively  they  will  be  wiser  and 
more  virtuous. 

(In  asserting  this  principle,  we  assume  that  the  Many  have 
attained  a  certain  standard  of  morality,  as  it  would  be  absurd 
to  pretend  that  a  number  of  the  lower  animals  are  morally  superior 
to  a  few  men,  and  there  are  human  beings  who  are  little  better 
than  animala) 

But  granting  that  the  supreme  authority  in  the  State  is  to 
rest  with  the  masses,  we  have  yet  to  inquire  the  limits  of  its  exer- 
cisa 

It  is  dangerous  to  admit  them  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State;  yet  to  exclude  them  from  office  is  to  alienate  them  from 
the  polity. 

We  must  fall  back  upon  the  system  described  in  Chap.  I.  viz. 
the  participation  of  the  masses  not  in  the  highest  executive 
offices  but  in  all  deliberative  and  judicial  functions. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  Solon,  while  denying  the  commons  indi- 
vidual tenure  of  office,  empowered  them  to  elect  officers  of  State 
and  to  hold  them  responsible  (cVl  ras  dpxatpta-ias  koI  ras  tvBvvas 
rap  dpxovnov,) 

But  even  here  an  objection  may  be  raised. 

Take  the  parallel  instance  of  the  medical  art. 

Would  not  a  physician  (tarpon) — it  may  be  said— demand  that 
his  treatment  of  a  case  should  be  criticized  not  by  ordinary  people 
but  by  other  physicians  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  word  "physician"  may  mean 

(1)  an  ordinary  medical  practitioner  (o  brjiiuovpyoi), 

(2)  a  scientific  student  of  medicine  (o  apx^r^KToviKos), 
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(3)  one  who  has  merely  learnt  the  principles  of  the  medical 
art  (6  fr€Trcu,B€vii€vos  irfpl  rrjv  T€xvrfv), 

and  that  the  right  of  criticism  belongs  as  much  to  the  third  class 
as  to  the  second.  To  this  third  class  correspond  the  Many  in 
political  affairs. 

It  may  be  added 

(1)  that  the  Many,  although  individually  inferior,  are  col- 
lectively superior,  as  judges,  to  the  select  Few;  as  has  been  already 
shown. 

(2)  that  there  are  some  arts  of  which  the  artist  himself  is 
not  so  good  a  judge  as  the  person  who  uses  the  product  of  the  art, 
e.g.  the  art  of  building;  and  Politics,  it  is  implied,  is  such  an  art. 

We  repeat  that  it  is  not  the  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mons, but  the  collective  body  of  commons,  who  are  invested  with 
supreme  authority  in  political  affairs  of  the  highest  moment,  such 
as  the  election  of  the  officers  of  State  and  the  scrutiny  of  their 
official  conduct. 

It  is  clear  however  that  the  laws,  if  enacted  on  right  principles, 
ought  to  be  supreme,  and  that  the  officers  of  State  ought  not  to 
enjoy  supreme  authority  except  where  the  laws  necessarily  fail 
through  their  generality.  What  is  the  character  of  right  laws  is 
a  point  we  have  still  to  consider. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

(In  this  and  the  next  Chapter  Aristotle  resumes  and  continues 
several  topics  which  have  been  already  treated.) 

As  in  every  science  and  art  the  end  proposed  {to  reXos)  is  some 
Good,  as  in  the  highest  science  or  art,  viz.  the  political,  the  end 
is  the  highest  Good,  viz.  justice  or  the  interest  of  the  community, 
and  as  justice  is  a  species  of  equality,  we  have  now  to  ascertain 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  personal  equality  or  inequality. 

It  is  clear  that  the  question  of  superiority  must  always  be 
considered  relatively  to  the  end  proposed.  For  instance,  it  is  the 
best  flute-player,  not  the  person  of  greatest  beauty  or  highest 
rank,  who  is  entitled  to  the  best  flutes.    Similarly  a  claim  to  poli- 
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tical  power  can  only  be  jostlfied  by  the  possession  of  some  quality 
which  enters  into  the  coostitation  of  a  State. 

Accordingly  we  recognize  the  claims  of  birth,  freedom  and 
wealth,  as  these  are  elements  indispensable  to  a  State's  existence; 

but  ve  recognize  also  the  claims  of  justice  and  military 
virtnOy  flB  being  essential  to  its  good  administration. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

If  then  we  take  a  good  life  as  the  end  or  object  of  a  State's 
existence,  it  seems  that  virtue  has  the  strongest  claim  to  political 
power. 

But  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  case  a  little  more 
closely. 

The  title  of  the  rich  to  political  power  is  that  they  have  a 
larger  interest  in  the  soil,  and  a  higher  commercial  character. 

That  of  the  free  population  consists  in  their  mere  citizenship. 
That  of  the  nobles  is  that  they  are  citizens  in  a  higher  sense, 
and  that  rank  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  virtue. 

That  of  the  virtuous  rests  upon  the  primary  importance  of 
virtue  to  a  State. 

That  of  the  numerical  m^gority  consists  in  their  collective 
superiority  of  strength  and  virtue  to  the  select  minority. 

The  question  arises  then :  If  all  these  different  classes  exist 
simultaneously  in  a  State,  who  shall  be  supreme? 

Whichever  view  we  take,  a  difficulty  meets  us. 

The  claim  of  the  wealthy  or  the  noble  or  the  virtuous  would 
logically  justify  the  claim  of  an  individual  to  absolute  power,  if  he 
were  richer  or  nobler  or  more  virtuous  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
citizens. 

The  claim  of  the  masses  to  power  on  the  score  of  superior 
strength  would  justify  Tyranny  or  Oligarchy,  if  the  individual  or 
the  Few  were  stronger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

And  lastly,  the  claim  of  the  Few  to  power  on  the  score  of 
virtue  or  wealth  may  be  met  by  the  masses  with  the  reply  that 
they  are  collectively  more  virtuous  or  wealthier  than  the  Few. 
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Aristotle  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  legislator  Ought  to  re- 
gard the  interest  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  i.e.  the  common  interest 
of  all  the  citizens.  But  legislation  implies  equality  (within  certain 
limits)  among  the  persons  affected  by  it. 

It  is  in  order  to  remove  an  individual,  vastly  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  in  wealth  or  power,  that  the  institution  of 
Ostracism  exists  in  democratical  States.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  conduct  of  a  tyrant,  in  putting  the  most  conspicuous 
citizens  out  of  the  way,  is  wholly  exceptional  He  is  but  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  Democracies  in  ostracizing  mdividuals  who  are 
dangerous  to  the  polity,  of  imperial  States,  e.g.  the  Athenians,  in 
crashing  their  rivals,  nay  of  any  artist  in  avoiding  whatever  seems 
to  be  exaggerated  or  disproportionate.  This  principle  is  not  less 
true  of  the  normal  than  of  the  perverted  polities,  except  that  in 
the  former  case  it  is  the  good  of  the  community,  and  in  tlie  latter 
the  good  of  an  individual  or  individuals,  which  ii  the  motive  of 
action. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted 

(1)  that  Ostracism  is  at  the  best  a  remedial  measure,  and 
that  it  would  be  better,  if  possible,  so  to  order  the  polity  as  to 
l^ve  BO  occasion  for  such  a  remedy. 

(2)  that  Ostracism  has  in  fact  been  often  employed  not 
remedially  and  for  the  good  of  the  State,  but  to  effect  the  objects 
of  a  political  party. 

One  difficult  case  however  still  remains.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  an  individual  who  is  preeminent  not  in  power  nor  in  wealth 
nor  in  the  nmnber  of  his  client^,  but  in  virtue  ? 

Aristotle's  answer  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  for  a 
person  or  persons  of  incomparable  virtue  or  political  capacity, 
that  they  are  above  law  and  are  in  fact  a  law  in  themselves,  that 
they  are  like  deities  on  earth,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to 
invest  them  with  absolute  and  irresponsible  authority. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  normal  polities,  and  first  King- 
ship OaoriXeta). 
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The  various  forms  of  Kingship : 

(1)  The  Lacedaemonian — an  absolute  and  perpetual  gene- 
ralship, with  the  superintendence  of  religious  observances. 

It  is  only  when  commanding  an  army  in  the  field  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  King  has  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

N.B.  This  species  of  Kingship  may  be  either  hereditary  or 
elective. 

(2)  The  non-Greek  (tJ  j3apj3api/ci;)— a  sort  of  hereditary,  con- 
stitutional Tyranny. 

While  the  slavish  character  of  the  subjects  renders  this  species 
of  Kingship  an  approximation  to  Tyranny,  it  is  distinguished 
from  Tyranny  by  their  voluntary  obedience,  by  its  constitutional 
limitation  and  by  its  hereditary  transmission.  Also  the  non- 
Qreek  King  has  a  bodyguard  of  citizens,  and  not,  like  the  tyrant, 
of  mercenaries. 

(3)  The  ^symneteia — which  may  be  described  as  an  elec- 
tive Tyranny. 

It  differs  from  Tyranny 

(1)  in  its  elective  ciiaracter  (2)  in  its  constitutional  limita- 
tion (3)  in  the  voluntary  obedience  of  the  subjects ; 

and  from  the  non-Greek  form  of  Kingship  in  being  elective. 

N.B.  ^symnetes  were  elected  sometimes  for  life,  and  some- 
times for  definite  periods  of  time  or  until  the  performance  of 
definite  actions. 

(4)  The  heroic— Le.  the  hereditary  and  constitutional 
kingly  authority  exercised  over  willing  subjects  in  the  heroic 
times. 

It  seems  that  the  heroic  kings  acquired  their  power  originally 
as  the  reward  of  services  rendered  to  their  peoples  and  after- 
wards transmitted  it  to  their  sons  by  inheritance.  They  were  at 
once  generals,  high  priests  and  judges,  whether  they  pronounced 
judgment  under  oath  or  not. 

N.B.  At  first  the  authority  of  the  heroic  Kings  was  universal 
in  affairs  of  State;  but  it  was  gradually  encroached  upon  until 
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the  Kings  became  mere  hierophants,  as  at  Athens,  or  mere  generals, 
as  at  Lacedaemon. 

(5)  Absolute  Kingship  (7  irafiPaaiKcia — the  counterpart  of 
Domestic  Economy. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  five  species  of  Kingship  which  we  have  enumerated  may 
be  reduced  practically  to  two,  viz.  Absolute  Kingship  and  the 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  other  species  lio  between  these. 

We  have  therefore  to  inquire : 

(1)  whether  a  perpetual  generalship  is  advantageous  to 
States 

(2)  whether  the  absolute  and  universal  power  of  an  indivi- 
dual is  advantageous. 

As  to  (1),  the  institution  of  a  perpetual  generalship  does  not 
constitute  a  separate  form  of  polity,  but  may  exist  in  any  polity. 

But  (2)  the  Absolute  Kingship,  being  a  distinct  polity,  deserves 
investigation. 

Preliminary  question :  Is  it  better  to  be  subject  to  the  best 
man  or  to  the  best  laws  ? 

It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  laws  are  necessarily  general 
in  their  terms  and  cannot  meet  particular  cases, 

and  on  the  other  hand, 

(1)  that  officers  of  State  must  proceed  according  to  somo 
general  principle,  i.e.  according  to  law. 

(2)  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  emotional  element  in 
human  nature. 

Aristotle's  conclusion  is  in  favour  of  having  a  code  of  laws,  but 
of  allowing  the  officers  of  State  to  act  independently,  wherever 
the  laws  fail  to  deal  adequately  with  a  case. 

Further  question:  In  cases  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  laws 
to  decide  rightly,  ought  the  authority  to  reside  in  an  individual  of 
supreme  merit  or  in  the  whole  body  of  citizens? 

The  Many  are  collectively  wiser,  less  liable  to  passion  than  the 
Few,  as  has  been  shewn  Chap.  xi. 
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The  rule  of  several  virtuoog  persons  is  preferable  to  that  of 
a  virtuous  individual,  Le.  Aristocracy  is  preferable  to  Kingship. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  number  of  persons  equally  virtuous. 

Chronological  succession  of  Governments: ' 

The  reason  why  Monarchy  was  the  usual  form  of  Government 
in  early  times  is  that  States  were  then  small,  persons  of  eminent 
virtue  were  rare,  and  accordingly  kingly  power  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  few  signal  benefactors  of  the  State. 

Next,  the  spread  of  virtue  among  a  larger  class  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  commune  {mivov  n)  or  constitutional  govern- 
ment (TToXireca). 

Thirdly,  the  creation  of  Oligarchies  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
creasing degeneracy  and  avarice  among  the  citizens. 

Fourthly,  the  Oligarchy  was  gradually  contracted  by  the 
avarice  of  the  Oligarchs  to  a  Tyranny. 

Finally,  as  the  power  of  the  commons  was  increased  by  the 
contraction  of  the  Oligarchy,  they  rose  in  revolt  and  founded  a 
Democracy. 

Democracy  appears  to  be  the  only  form  of  government  com- 
patible with  the  large  dimensions  of  modem  States. 

But  to  revert  to  Kingship: 

Even  if  Kingship  is  the  best  form  of  government,  there  is  a 
danger  in  making  it  hereditary. 

The  military  force  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  ought  to 
be  so  lai^ge  that  he  can  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  yet  not 
so  large  that  he  can  coerce  the  mass  of  the  people. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Absolute  or  universal  Kingship. 

(1)  It  is  unnatural  in  a  State  composed  of  persons  who  are 
equal  and  similar.  In  such  a  State  the  alternation  of  rule  and 
subjection  is  just,  and  such  alternation  implies  law.  Law  should 
be  supreme ;  the  officers  of  State  should  be  its  guardians  and 
ministers. 
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(If  it  is  urged  that  there  are  many  cases  which  can  be  better 
decided  by  an  individual  than  by  law^  the  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
express  function  of  law  so  to  educate  the  officers  of  State  that 
they  may  be  competent  themselves  to  decide  matters  beyond  the 
province  of  law.) 

(2)  Further,  Law  is  intelligence  without  passion,  whereas 
there  is  a  bestial  element,  an  element  of  passion,  in  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  men. 

(The  illustration  drawn  from  the  medical  art  in  favour  of  per- 
sonal rule  is  fallacious,  as  physicians  in  the  exercise  of  their  art 
are  not  liable  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  passion.) 

Observe  also  that  there  are  laws  of  custom  (pi  Kara  ra  t6ri 
vofjLot)  still  more  important  and  authoritative  than  those  embodied 
in  written  formulae. 

(3)  The  absolute  King  will  find  it  necessary  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  to  invite  the  assistance  of  subordinate  officers ;  it 
would  be  as  well  therefore  to  appoint  several  officers,  instead  of 
one,  in  the  first  instance. 

(4)  Assuming  equality  of  virtue,  we  may  assert  that  two 
good  men  are  better  than  one. 

(5)  Experience  shows  that  monarchs  generally  associate 
their  friends  with  themselves  in  power.  But  a  man's  Mend  is  his 
equal  and  peer.  Monarchs  themselves  then  tacitly  admit  the 
equal  right  of  their  peers  to  kingly  rule. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

Wo  conclude  therefore  that  the  existence  of  an  Absolute 
Kingship  can  never  be  justified  in  a  society,  of  which  all  the 
members  are  equal  and  similar,  nor  indeed  in  any  case  except 
where  the  virtue  of  a  particular  family  or  of  an  individual  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  other  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  character  of  the  people  suited  to  different  polities: 

To  Kingship — a  people  naturally  qualified  to  submit  to  a 
family  of  eminent  virtue. 
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To  Aristocracy—^  people  capable  of  yielding  a  loyal  and 
Jiberal  obedience  to  their  superiors  in  yirtue. 

To  a  Polity — a  people  capable  alike  of  rule  and  subjection. 

"We  have  now  fully  considered  the  different  species  of  King- 
ship. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  virtue  of  a  good  man  and  of  a  citizen  of  the  best  State 
being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  identical,  it  is  evident  that  the 
education,  which  produces  a  good  man,  will  serve  also  to  constituto 
a  State  governed  by  an  Aristocracy  or  a  King, 

"We  proceed  now  to  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  best 
polity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Any  adequate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  best  polity  pro- 
supposes  a  determination  of  the  most  desirable  life. 

There  are  therefore  two  questions : 

(1 )  what  is  the  nature  of  the  most  desirable  life  {tIs  6  ira<riv 

(2)  whether  this  life  is  the  same  for  the  commonwealth  as 
for  the  individual  or  different  (irorepov  Koivrj  koi  x<opis  6  avrov  f/ 

€T€pOs). 

"We  consider  then 

(1)    the  best  or  most  desirable  life. 

Goods  being  divisible  into  three  classes,  viz.  external  Goods, 
Goods  of  the  body  and  Goods  of  the  soul,  the  man  who  is  happy 
{ixoKapios)  must  possess  all  three ; 

but  it  is  Goods  of  the  soul  which  are  supremely  important, 

.  for  (a)    experience  shows  that  persons  of  high  moral  and  Intel- 
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lectufd  cnlture,  even  if  not  possessed  of  large  external  Goods,  are 
happier  than  persons  who  have  abundant  external  Ooods  but  not 
much  intel%ence  or  virtue. 

{b)  all  external  Goods  have  a  limit,  i.e.  are  only  so  far 
valuable  as  they  subserve  a  particular  purpose,  whereas,  the  more 
wisdom  or  virtue  a  person  has,  the  better. 

(c)  as  the  soul  is  a  thing  more  honourable  than  property  or 
the  body,  it  follows  that  the  best  condition  of  the  soul  is  superior 
to  the  best  condition  of  property  or  of  the  body. 

(d)  perfect  happiness  is  found  in  God  alone ;  and  in  Him  it  i 
is  due  not  to  external  Goods,  but  to  His  own  intrinsic  qualities.     I 

The  best  life  then  is  one  which  possesses  virtue  furnished  with 
external  advantages  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  capable  of  actions 
according  to  virtue  (o  ficra  dpenjs  Ktxoprjyrjfidvijs  cVi  roaovrov  ©orf 
fi€T€Xfiv  tSp  kot  dperqv  Trpd^eav), 

CHAPTER  II. 

(2)  The  identity  of  the  happiness  of  a  State  and  of  an  indi- 
vidual 

Aristotle  appeals  to  the  popular  judgment. 

Whatever  definition  of  happiness  we  accept,  whether  we  regard 
it  as  consisting  in  wealth,  power  or  virtue,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  same  is  true  of  the  State  as  of  the  individual. 

But  there  are  two  points  which  require  consideration : 

(A)  whether  the  practical  and  political,  or  the  contempla- 
tive and  isolated  life  is  preferable  for  individuals. 

(B)  what  is  the  best  kind  of  political  organization. 

As  to  (A), 

it  is  sometimes  held  that  the  power  of  ruling  others,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  the  end  of  political  life,  if  it  is  despotic,  is  abso- 
lutely unjust,  and,  if  it  is  constitutional,  is  still  opposed  to  the 
felicity  of  the  ruler;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  maintainedi 
that,  as  public  life  affords  a  larger  opportunity  of  virtuous  action,! 
it  is  the  only  life  which  is  truly  worthy  of  a  man.  I 

W.  A.  d 
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A  similar  discrepancy  of  views  is  found  in  regard  to  States. 

There  are  countries  in  which  the  sole  object  of  the  law  is 
foreign  conquest.  Tet  it  cannot  bo  the  duty  of  a  statesman  (we 
may  urge)  to  acquire  external  dominion  for  his  State  without  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  or  capacities  of  the  subjects.  Indiscriminate 
compulsion  is  out  of  place  as  much  in  Politics  as  in  Medicine  or 
Navigation.  It  is  only  natural  slaves  who  deserve  to  be  ruled  at 
any  cost.  And  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  State  enjoying  a  good 
polity  but  situated  in  an  isolated  position,  we  see  at  once  that  a 
State  is  capable  of  happiness  apart  from  military  discipline  or 
foreign  conquest. 

The  legislator's  true  function  is  to  promote  goodness  and  happi- 
ness; military  preparations  are  not  the  end,  but  means  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Aristotle  reverts  to  the  comparison  of  the  political  and  the 
philosophical  lives.  The  advocates  of  both  are  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong. 

If  it  be  urged  that  political  authority,  being  despotic,  is  neces- 
sarily ignoble,  the  answer  is  that  despotic  rule  is  not  the  only  type 
of  rule.    Also  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  prefer  a  life  of  inactivity 

as      {a)    happiness  consists  in  action  (17  cudaifiopia  Trpa^ls  cWw). 

(b)    there  is  much  nobility  in  the  actions  of  the  just  and 
temperate. 

But  it  will  be  said  perhaps  that,  if  happiness  consists  in  action, 
iis  supreme  power  offers  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  largest 
'  possible  number  of  noble  actions,  it  is  right  to  seize  and  retain 
!  power  at  any  cost. 

I  "We  reply  that  one  who  acquires  power  by  gross  injustice  pre- 
j  eludes  himself  from  virtuous  action,  unless  indeed  his  natural 
I  superiority  to  his  subjects  is  as  great  as  that  of  a  parent  to  his 
i  children  or  of  a  slavemaster  to  his  slave. 

Aristotle's  conclusion  is  that,  happiness  being  defined  as  well- 
fioing  {fl  T^p  €vdaifjMviay  €^irpayiav  ^creoi^),  the  practical  life  is  best 
for  States  and  for  individuals.    But  the  practical  life  need  not 
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imply  relations  to  others  {top  wpoKTucov  filov  ovk  dvayKtuov  €linu  wpos 
mpovs).  Intellectual  and  speculative  processes  are  practical  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  even  if  they  have  no  ulterior  object, 
and  in  the  field  of  actions  having  an  external  effect  the  architect 
is  not  less  practical  than  the  builder.  Similarly  States  are  not 
condemned  to  inactivity  by  isolation.  Internal  activity,  the  mu- 
tual action  and  re-action  of  the  different  parts,  is  possible  to  a 
State,  as  to  an  individual;  for  God  is  perfect  and  the  Universe  is 
perfect,  although  their  actions  are  all  internal  and  self-contained. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Coming  now  (B)  to  the  question  of  the  best  polity,  we  must 
state  at  the  outset  the  nature  of  the  assumptions  to  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  ideal  State. 

Our  rule  is  that  the  State  shall  be  ideally  (kot  €vxnv)  con- 
structed, but  that  none  of  the  assumptions  shall  exceed  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

(1)  The  size  of  the  State. 

The  greatness  of  a  State  consists  not  so  much  in  the  number 
of  its  population  as  in  its  power.  Good  law  (evvofiia)  is  practically 
impossible  in  an  over-populous  State. 

A  State  then  should  be  large  enough  to  be  independent  (avrdp- 
KTjs),  yet  so  small  that  one  general  can  command  its  forces,  one 
crier  be  heard  by  all  the  citizens,  and  the  citizens  themselves  have 
personal  knowledge  of  each  other.  In  a  word  the  number  of  citi- 
zens should  be  the  largest  possible  in  order  to  insure  independence 
of  life,  but  not  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  single 
view. 

CHAPTER  V. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  country. 

It  should  be  as  independent  as  possible ;  and,  in  order  to  bo 
so,  should  be 

(a)  productive  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  {iravTofftopos). 

(b)  large  enough  to  enable  the  citizens  to  live  in  the  en- 
joyment of  leisure  with  equal  liberality  nnd  temperance. 

d2 
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(c)  inaccessible  to  enemies,  bnt  easy  of  egress  to  the 
citizens  themselves. 

{d)  easily  comprehended  in  a  single  riew  {ev<rvpo7rTos)f  i.e. 
such  that  military  sncconr  can  be  brought  to  any  point  at  a  short 
notice  (ev^if^os). 

(3)    The  situation  of  the  city. 
It  should  conmiand  both  sea  and  land  for  military  and  com- 
mercial  purposes. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  parenthetical  chapter  upon  the  question  whether  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  is  advantageous  or  iigurious  to  a  State. 

Against  such  communication  may  be  urged  the  evil  arising  not 
only  from  the  necessary  increase  of  population  but  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  lai^ge  alien  element. 

In  favour  of  it  are  the  evident  military  and  commercial  advan- 
tages, although  Aristotle  strictly  limits  the  commerce  of  his  State 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  own  requirements  (avr^  ifiiropiKi^p,  oXX'  ov 
rots  aXXois  dci  fivcu  rfjy  7ro\iv)» 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  city  and  harbour 
should  be  situated  so  far  apart  as  to  prevent  injurious  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants. 

While  an  imperial  State  demands  a  naval  force,  as  a  means  of 
inspiring  awe  in  neighbouring  peoples,  the  dangerous  increase  of 
the  civic  population  will  be  prevented,  if  the  marines  are  free 
citizens  taken  from  the  army,  and  the  sailors  belong  to  the  subject 
agricultural  class. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
(4)    The  character  of  the  citizens. 

The  Greeks,  occupying  a  territorial  position  intermediate  be- 
tween the  northern  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  Asiatics,  have  also 
.an  intermediate  character,  as  they  combine  the  spirit  of  the  former 
I  with  the  intellectuality  of  the  latter,  and  such  a  character  is  the 
best. 
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(A  criticism  of  the  Socratic  theory  that  the  Ghiardians  in  the 
Republic  should  be  affectionate  towards  their  friends  and  savage 
towards  strangers : 

It  is  wrong  to  behave  savagely  to  anyone  except  enemies.) 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

(5)  The  parts  of  a  State. 

Things  which  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  whole 
(Ji/  av€v  TO  oKov  ovK  av  6117)  are  not  all  in  the  strict  sense  its  parts 

Property  e.g.  is  indispensable  to  a  State,  bnt  it  is  not  a  part 
of  a  State. 

In  order  to  ascertain  then  the  parts  of  a  State,  it  is  desirable 
to  begin  by  considering  the  number  of  things  indispensable  to  its 
existence,  as  the  former  will  be  included  in  the  latter. 

The  indispensable  requisites  of  a  State  are 

(a)    food  which  implies  husbandmen 

(6)  arts  „         „        artisans, 

(c)  arms  „  „  soldiers, 

(d)  wealth  .,  „  capitalists, 

(e)  ritual  „  „  a  priesthood, 
(/)  legal  and  delibera- 
tive procedure  „  „  judges  and  politicians. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Such  being  the  different  functions  {cfyya)  of  the  State,  are  they 
all  to  be  open  to  all  the  citizens^  as  in  a  Democracy,  or  is  each  to 
be  reserved  to  a  si)ecial  class,  or  are  some  of  them  to  be  reserved 
and  others  open  ? 

The  answer  is  that,  as  the  best  polity  is  the  polity  best  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and  happiness  is  impossible  with- 
out virtue,  in  the  best  polity  then  no  citizen  will  be  a  mechanic 
or  tradesman,  for  their  lives  are  ignoble  and  incompatible  with 
virtue,  nor  again  a  husbandman,  for  the  agricultural  life  is  in- 
capable of  the  leisure  necessary  to  virtue. 
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There  remain  the  militaiy,  political  and  judicial  functions. 

Of  these  the  first  will  naturally  be  assigned  to  the  younger 
citizens,  the  others  to  the  citizens  of  maturer  years. 

(N.B.  It  is  to  these  three  classes,  riz.  the  soldiers,  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  judges,  that  all  the  landed  property  in  the  State 
will  belong,  as  these  comprise  the  whole  civic  population,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  State  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens.) 

The  priesthood  will  consist  of  citizens  who  are  too  old  for  mili- 
tary, deliberatiye  or  judicial  duties. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  classes  which  compose  a  State, 
we  see  that  although  husbandmen,  artisans  and  hired  labourers 
generally  are  indispensable  to  its  existence,  yet  the  only  parts  of 
a  State  are  the  soldiery,  the  deliberative  class  and  (although  Aris- 
totle does  not  say  so)  the  judicial  class. 

Between  the  indispensable  elements  of  a  State  and  its  parts 
the  separation  is  perpetual ;  between  the  military  and  the  delibe- 
rative (or  judicial)  class  it  is  only  temporary. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Certain  desultory  remarks  upon  political  questions. 

Caste  is  a  system  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  Egypt;  it 
is  of  high  antiquity,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it,  especially 
for  the  distinction  of  the  military  from  the  agricultural  class. 

The  institution  of  common  meals  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
CBnotrian  king  Italus;  Aristotle  himself  regards  it  as  beneficial. 
But  then  the  expense  of  the  common  meals,  as  well  as  of  divine 
worship,  should  fall  not  upon  individuals  but  upon  the  State. 

Let  the  land  then  be  divided  into  two  parts  (a)  public,  (6)  pri- 
vate property.  And  further  let  the  public  land  be  devoted  half 
to  the  service  of  the  Gods,  and  half  to  the  cost  of  the  common 
meab;  and  of  the  land  which  is  private  property  let  each 
citizen's  share  lie  half  upon  the  frontier,  and  half  close  to  the 
city,  so  that  there  may  be  unanimity  of  judgment  upon  questions 
of  peace  and  war. 
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(The  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  slaves,  although  not  all 
of  one  stock  or  of  spirited  temper,  or,  if  not  slaves,  members  of  a 
slavish  non-Greek  people. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
To  revert  to  the  best  State: 

(6)  The  site  of  the  city  considered  relatively  to  internal 
purposes. 

There  are  four  points  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard : 

{a)  healthiness,  which  is  mainly  dependent  upon  a  favour- 
able aspect — an  Eastward  aspect  being  the  best-^and  upon  a  good 
supply  of  water. 

(&)    convenience  for  military  and  political  purposes. 

(It  is  remarked  parenthetically  that  a  citadel  is  suited  to  an 
Oligarchy  or  Monarchy,  level  ground  to  a  Democracy,  and  a  num- 
ber of  different  strongholds  to  an  Aristocracy.) 

(c)  the  architectural  plan  of  the  city,  which  should  be  so 
far  regular  (cvTOfios)  as  to  have  a  pleasing  effect,  and  yet  to  some 
extent  irregular,  so  as  to  puzzle  an  invading  force. 

(d)  its  walls,  which  are  indispensable  as  a  defence  against 
military  attacks. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Detail  arrangements  of  the  city. 

(a)    Some  of  the  common  meals  (ava-a-irta)  may  conveniently 

be  held  in  the  guard-houses  (</>vXa/enfpca)  which  are  placed  at 

intervals  along  the  walls. 

« 

(p)  The  buildings  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods 
and  to  the  common  meals  of  the  priests  and  the  supreme  boards 
of  magistrates  should  be  placed  close  together. 

(c)  There  should  be  a  free  market  (cXev^/pa  dyopa)  distinct 
from  the  market  of  commerce.    /W   !  r^  t*  /f^ 
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P^tail  arrangements  of  the  country. 

It  is  well  to  adopt  the  game  principle  of  distribution  as  in  the 
city  in  regard  to  the  guard-houses  and  common  meals  of  the  com- 
missioners of  woods  and  forests  (vXcDpoC)  and  to  the  sanctuaries  of 
Gods  and  heroes. . 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the  citizens  who  are 
proper  to  compose  the  best  State,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a 
definition  of  happiness. 

Success  of  any  kind  (to  cv)  depends  upon  choosing  the  right 
goal  and  employing  the  right  means  to  attain  it. 

All  men  are  evidently  desirous  of  happiness  (cvdaifiovia). 

What  is  then  the  nature  of  happiness? 

It  has  been  defined  in  the  Ethics  to  be  **a  complete  activity 
and  practice  of  virtue,  and  this  not  conditionally  but  in  an  absolute 


sense"  (fWpyeta  Koi  xPV^ts  dperfjs  tcXcio,  koi  avrrj  oZk  i^  v7ro64(r€<a9 
aXX'  dfr\as)  i.e.  the  unimpeded  practice  of  such  conduct  as  is  vir- 
tuous per  86  and  not  merely  necessary  owing  to  certain  existing 
conditions. 

Of  the  elements  of  happiness  some  must  be  preexistent,  others 
must  be  provided  by  the  legislator.  External  Goods  e.g.  which 
are  conditions^  although  not  causes,  of  happiness  are  the  gifts  of 
Fortune  alone.  It  is  the  right  use  of  them  which  constitutes  a  i 
State  virtuous  (oTrovdam).  But  a  State  cannot  be  virtuous,  unless  | 
the  citizens  composing  it  are  virtuous.  We  are  thus  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question,  How  is  virtue  produced  in  an  individual? 
Answer— The  means  are  thiieefold,  nature  ((t>v(ns),  habit  (ItOos), 
reason  (Xoyor). 

Nature  is  necessary;  the  i)erson  must  be  a  human  being  and 
must  possess  certain  qualities  of  body  and  souL 

Habit  is  the  means  by  which  the  ambiguous  tendencies  of 
nature  are  directed  to  a  higher  or  a  lower  end. 

Reason  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  man. 

Natural  qualities  and  gifts  are  beyond  our  power ;  we  can  oniy 
pray  for  them.  Habit  and  reason  are  formed  by  education  (naibeia). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EducatioD, 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  same  persons 
shall  always  be  rulers,  and  the  same  persons  always  subjects,  or  the 
rulers  of  one  time  shall  be  the  subjects  of  another  and  vice  versa; 
for  upon  this  the  character  of  their  education  will  depend. 

In  default  of  an  absolute  and  unmistakeable  natural  preemi- 
nence, separating  the  ruling  from  the  subject  class,  an  alternation 
of  rule  and  subjection  is  clearly  just  At  the  same  time  it  is 
proper  that  the  rulers  should  be  superior  to  their  subjects.  Let 
the  same  persons  then  be  rulers  and  subjects,  but  subjects  in 
their  youth  and  rulers  in  their  later  years ;  so  will  both  conditions 
be  fulfiUed. 

Hence  their  education  too  will  be  in  one  sense  the  same  and 
in  another  sense  will  be  different  But  subjection,  unless  it  is 
servile,  is  not  incompatible  with  liberal  culture ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject of  to-day  is  destined  to  be  the  ruler  of  to-morrow,  it  will 
always  be  the  object  of  the  legislator  in  his  educational  system 
to  study  the  attainment  of  goodness  or  a  noble  life. 

The  soul  {ylrvxn)  ^^  divided  into  two  parts, 

(1)  the  part  which  contains  reason  in  itself  (t6  fiiv  e^ci 

Xoyoy  Kaff  avro), 

(2)  the  part  which,  although  not  containing  reason  in  itself, 
is  yet  capable  of  obeying  it    {t6  d*  ovk  ex^i  ii^v  Kaff  avroy  Xoyfii>  d* 

Again,  reason  is  (a)  speculative  {Bt<»pr)TiK6s\ 

(b)  practical  {irpcucTiKos), 

According  to  the  universal  law  by  which  the  lower  in  Nature 
or  Art  always  ei^ists  for  the  sake  of  the  higher,  it  follows  that  the 
actions  of  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  are  more  estimable  than 
those  of  the  irrational  part»  and  that  the  actions  of  the  speculative 
are  more  estimable  than  those  of  the  practical  reason.  Akin  to 
this  is  the  subordination  of  business  to  leisure,  of  war  to  peace, 
and  of  such  actions  as  at  best  are  only  indispensable  to  such  as 
are  intrinsically  virtuous. 
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This  law  of  subordination  is  ignored  in  many  polities,  notably 
in  the  Lacedaemonian,  in  which  foreign  conquest  has  been 
regarded  as  the  paramount  end  of  legislation.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  consider  despotic  rule  the  object  of  a  State.  The  principles  of 
morality  are  the  same  for  States  as  for  individuals,  and  it  is  these 
which  the  legislator  should  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 

War  is  justifiable  in  three  cases  only^ 

(1)  if  it  is  defensive. 

(2)  if  the  power  so  acquired  is  for  the  good  of  the  subject 
population. 

(3)  if  the  subjects  are  natural  slaves  and  deserve  to  be 
ruled. 

History  shows  that  States  which  have  aimed  exclusively  at 
military  success  have  collapsed  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their 
primary  object. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  citizens  then  must  possess  all  the  virtues ;  not  only  those 
e.g.  valour  and  endurance,  which  are  necessary  to  business  or  war, 
but  also  those  which  are  necessary  to  leisure,  such  as  intellectual 
culture  (</>tXoo-o</>(a),  and  those  which  are  necessary  to  both,  but 
especially  to  leisure,  such  as  temperance  and  justice. 

But  how  shall  they  attain  these  virtues  ?  Shall  their  education 
begin  with  the  reason  or  with  the  habits !  (Trorcpov  Traidcvrioi  rS 
\6y<o  Trp6T€pov  rj  rois  edeciv). 

Any  process  of  production  starts  from  a  beginning  and  tends 
to  an  end.  In  education,  the  beginning  is  nature,  the  process  of 
production  is  the  training  of  habits,  the  end  is  reason.  The  train- 
ing of  the  habits  therefore  must  precede  reason.  Similarly,  the 
care  of  the  body  must  precede  that  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  soul 
itself  the  care  of  the  irrational  part  must  precede  that  of  the 
rational.  Nor  must  we  ever  forget  the  proper  subordination  of 
body  to  soul,  and  of  the  irrational  part  of  soul  to  the  rational. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  importance  of  a  good  physical  condition  to  the  citizens 
necessitates  a  discussion  of  marriage. 

"We  have  to  consider 

(1)  the  proper  seasons  for  marrj-ing^ 

(2)  the  proper  persons  to  marry. 

It  is  desirable  so  to  order  the  ages  of  the  husband  and  wife 
that  the  failure  of  their  generative  powers  may  occur  simultane- 
ously, and  that  the  children  may  be  strong  and  healthy  and  may 
be  ready  in  due  time  to  succeed  to  their  parents'  places. 

Aristotle  is  strongly  opposed  to  very  youthful  marriages. 

He  would  have  a  man  marry  about  37  and  beget  children  until 
50,  and  a  woman  marry  about  18. 

The  winter  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  the  matrimonial  union. 

The  best  physical  condition  for  men  and  women  alike  is  one 
that  is  neither  athletic  nor  valetudinarian,  but  intermediate. 

The  women  are  to  take  great  care  of  their  health  during  preg- 
nancy. 

It  should  be  forbidden  to  rear  a  crippled  child;  but  the  ex- 
posure of  children  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  number  will  be 
unnecessary  in  a  State  in  which  the  number  of  childron  a  man 
may  beget  is  limited  by  law. 

Adultery  is  to  be  severely  punished. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  education  of  the  young. 

(1)    Infancy. 

Diet  is  important  in  the  early  days  of  life ;  Aristotle  recom- 
mends plenty  of  milk  and  as  little  wine  as  possible. 

The  children  should  be  allowed  free  movement,  and  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  cold. 
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(2)  From  infancy  to  the  age  of  five. 

No  compulsory  study  or  violent  exercise,  but  enough  move- 
ment in  games  to  prevent  a  sluggish  habit  of  body.  The  over- 
seers of  youth  (irm^ovofioi)  are  to  take  care  that  the  children  do 
not  hear  any  improper  tales  and  legends  and  to  keep  them  from 
associating  much  with  slaves. 

All  foul  language  to  be  prohibited.  No  indecent  pictures  to 
be  exhibited.  No  one  who  is  not  of  full  age  to  be  present  at  the 
performance  of  satirical  plays  or  comedies. 

(3)  From  five  years  to  seven. 

These  years  are  to  be  spent  by  the  young  in  observation  of  the 
lessons  wbidi  they  will  be  required  in  future  to  learn  themselves 
{d€o>po\  rav  fjui6iia-€<ou  as  d€ija'€i  fjuaf$av€iv  avToiJs), 

The  education  of  the  first  seven  years  has  now  been  described. 

Education  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  which  does  not 
begin  until  after  seven  years,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods  : 

(1)  from  seven  years  to  puberty, 

(2)  from  puberty  to  twenty-one. 


BOOK  V. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Three  questions  proposed : 

(1)  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  educational 
system. 

(2)  whether  edacation  should  be  regulated  by  the  State  or 
committed  to  the  care  of  private  individuals. 

(3)  if  there  is  to  be  a  system  of  education,  what  should  be 
its  nature. 

(1)  That  the  education  of  the  young  is  a  matter  which  has  a 
paramount  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislator  is  undeni- 
able 
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For  (a)  as  thore  is  a  certain  character  (^^or)  proper  to  each 
polity,  the  nature  of  the  polity  will  determine  the  educational 
system. 

(6)  virtue,  like  any  art  or  faculty,  can  only  be  acquired  by 
education. 

(2)  Education  must  be  regulated  by  the  State. 

For  as  the  end  (rcXpi)  of  the  State  as  a  whole  is  one,  the 
education  of  all  the  citizens  must  be  one  and  the  same,  and  must 
therefore  be  an  affair  of  the  State. 

Every  citizen  should  remember  that  he  is  not  his  own  master 
(avTos  avTov)  but  a  part  of  the  State. 

CHAPTER  II. 

(3)  The  educational  system. 

At  present  much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  subjects  of  edu- 
cation. 

Are  they  to  be 
such  studies  as  are  merely  useful  as  means  of  livelihood  {ra 
XP^a-ifia  rrpos  top  0eoy), 

or,  such  as  tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  {ra  rclvovra  irpls 

dpCTTJp), 

or,  the  higher  studies  (ra  ireptrrd)  1 
Nor  is  ^'virtue"  itself  an  unambiguous  term. 
According  to  Aristotle, 

(a)  it  is  right  to  teach  those  useful  subjects  which  are  in- 
dispensable (to,  dvayKoia  r&v  XPW^f^^\  ^^^  ^^^  such  as  have  a 
degrading  effect  upon  the  learner  by  reducing  him  to  the  level  of 
a  mechanic  {pdpav(ros), 

(A  mechanical  occupation  (Popava-ov  tpyop)  is  defined  as  one 
which  renders  the  body  or  soul  or  intellect  of  free  persons  unfit 
for  the  practice  of  virtua) 

(6)  there  are  some  sciences  which  are  liberal  in  themselves 
but  illiberal  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind,  if  studied  with  exces- 
sive assiduity. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  study  itself  as  the  object  with  which  it 
is  undertaken  which  constitutes  it  liberal  or  the  reverse. 


I 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  ordinary  branches  of  education  are  four,  viz. 

(1)  Beading  and  Writing  (ypafifiaTa). 

(2)  Gymnastic  (yvftvaortjoj). 

(3)  Music  (jiovo-iKijy 

(4)  The  Art  of  Design  (ypatpiKrj). 

Of  these 

(1)  Reading  and  Writing  and  (4)  Design  are  taught  for 
their  practical  utility. 

(2)  Gymnastic  as  promoting  valour. 

(3)  Music — for  a  purpose  which  has  not  been  clearly  de- 
fined. 

What  is  then  the  purpose  of  Music  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment? 

It  is  generally  taught  in  our  own  day  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  pleasure  it  afifords;  but  it  had  originally  a  higher  function. 

For  that  men  should  spend  their  leisure  (o-xoXiy)  nobly  is  in 
Nature's  intention  even  more  important  than  that  they  should  do 
their  business  rightly. 

We  have  to  consider  then  the  right  employment  of  leisure. 

It  should  not  be  spent  in  amusement ;  for  amusement,  far  from 
being  the  end  (reXos)  of  human  life,  is  only  a  resource  by  which 
a  busy  man  is  enabled  to  do  a  greater  amount  of  business. 

Amusement  is  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  soul ;  leisure  on 
[^  the  other  hand  implies  happiness  (cvbaifiovia),  which  is  an  end  or 
final  state. 

The  conclusion  is  that  there  are  certain  subjects  in  which  edu- 
cation is  necessary  with  a  view  to  leisure,  and  that  these  subjects 
are  the  highest  parts  of  education. 

.      Thus  the  true  use  of  Music  is  that  it  promotes  the  rational) 
lenjoyment  of  leisure  (ij  iv  r^  a-xo^jj  biayayif).    It  is  an  element  oft 

the  education  which  should  be  given  not  as  being  indispensable! 

or  practically  useful  but  as  liberal  and  noble.    Nobility  is  a  better! 

end  educationally  than  mere  utility.  ^ 
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(Aristotle  remarks  that  some  subjects  besides  their  practical 
utility  possess  a  higher  yalue,  e.g.  the  Art  of  design,  which  not 
only  protects  men  against  imposture  in  their  private  purchases 
but  renders  them  scientific  observers  of  physical  beauty.) 

The  order  of  natural  development  suggests  that  the  education 
of  the  body  should  precede  that  of  the  intellect,  or  in  other  words, 
that  education  should  begin  with  Gymnastic, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Gymnastic  {yvyLvaanicq^ 

The  practice  of  Gymnastic  has  frequently  been  carried  too  far, 
resulting  either  in  an  athletic  habit  of  body  to  the  detriment  of 
natural  growth  and  grace,  or,  as  at  Lacedaemon,  in  a  brutality 
which  is  supposed  to  imply  and  represent  valour. 

Valour  however  is  neither  the  sole  nor  the  chief  end  of  educa- 
tion ;  nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  be  produced  by  severe  Gymnastic. 
Ferocity  oftener  denotes  lack  of  true  courage.  The  exp1anati6n 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  victories  in  old  days  is  not  that  their  gym- 
nastic exercises  were  so  severe,  but  that  they  were  the  only 
people  who  employed  Gymnastic  at  all ;  since  they  have  had  rivals 
who  have  adopted  the  same  discipline,  their  supremacy  has  dis- 
appeared. 

«      Not  brutality,  but  nobleness  should  hold  the  first  place  in  our 
(educational  system. 

Aristotle's  own  plan  is  as  follows : 

Up  to  puberty  light  exercises ;  no  hard  diet,  lest  the  growth  be 
injured.  For  three  years  after  puberty  other  pursuits ;  afterwards 
hard  diet  and  severe  exercise. 

The  principle  is  that  body  and  mind  should  not  be  subjected 
to  severe  exertion  simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Music. 

The  discussion  which  was  begun  in  Chap.  III.  resumed  and 
concluded. 

What  is  the  object  with  which  music  ought  to  be  studied? 

Various  answers  are  given : 

(1)  For  amusement  and  relaxation  (trcubia  kqI  avanavtris), 

(2)  For  its  moral  effect  («£  bwafUvri  to  ^3os  ttoiov  ti  ttouIv). 

(3)  As  a  means  of  rational  enjoyment  {8iay<oyrj), 

Aristotle's  decision  is  that  Music  is  capable  of  all  these  differ- 
ent effects, 

(1)  of  amusement,  as  being  pleasant  and  producing  rclaxa-' 
tioUy 

(3)  of  rational  enjoyment,  because  happiness  (cvdm/iovia) 
can  only  be  attained  in  rational  enjoyment,  and  happiness  implies 
an  element  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  nobleness. 

(It  is  remarked  that  for  two  reasons  the  world  often  r^;ards 
its  anmsements  as  the  end  (rcXor)  or  sumfnum  bonum  of  life, 

(a)  because  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  end  itself  as 
well  as  in  amusement. 

(b)  because  the  end  has  this  in  common  with  amusement, 
that  it  is  not  sought  as  a  means  to  any  future  object ;  foir  the  end 
is  ex  hypoihesi  complete  in  itself,  and  the  reason  of  amusement 
lies  not  in  the  future  but  in  the  past,  i.e.  amusement  is  the  relief  I 
of  previous  toil) 

But  (2)  Music  has  also  a  moral  power. 

Of  this  the  proofs  are 

(a)  that  Music  is  able  to  produce  certain  moods,  e.g.  en- 
thusiasm,  in  our  souls, 

(h)  that  Music  supplies  us  with  representations  of  states 
of  mind,  such  as  anger,  courage,  gentleness  Ac,  and  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  these  representations  ensures  a  sympathy  with 
the  actual  states  so  represented. 
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(N.B.  This  power  of  moral  imitation  or  representation  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  sense  of  hearing ;  it  is  not  found  in  the 
objects  of  touch  and  taste,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
objects  of  sight.) 

Dififerent  moods  are  produced  by  different  harmonies, 
e.g.  melancholy  by  the  mixed  Lydian(i5  fti^oXvSio-rt), 
sedateness        ,,        „        Dorian  (17  doapia-rl), 
enthusiasm       „        „        Phrygian  (ij  <t>pvyuTTi). 

There  is  in  fact  an  apparent  relationship  between  the  soul  on 
the  one  hand  and  harmonies  and  rhythms  on  the  other. 

Music  then,  having  a  moral  effect,  is  a  subject  of  instruction 
appropriate  to  the  young,  as  they  like  everything  to  be  sweetened, 
and  there  is  a  natural  sweetness  in  Music. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  question  is  started :  As  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  young 
ought  to  receive  instruction  in  Music,  are  they  to  be  performers 
themselves  or  merely  to  listen  to  the  performances  of  profes- 
sionals ? 

It  may  be  urged 

(a)  that  it  is  pretty  well  impossible  to  become  good  critics 
without  such  practical  experience. 

(b)  that  the  practice  of  Music  is  one  way  of  keeping  chil- 
dren occupied. 

Tet  it  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that  the  sole  object  of 
the  musical  performances  is  to  enable  the  young  to  form  a  correct 
musical  judgment 

They  should  perform  therefore,  but  should  perform  only  in 
youth.  Also  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  the 
melodies  and  rhythms  which  they  practise,  and  of  their  musical 
instruments.  Performances  of  an  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
kind,  suitable  only  to  professional  musicians,  are  to  be  forbidden. 
The  flute,  harp  and  cithern  are  undesirable  instruments^  as  de- 

W.  A.  e 
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inandiDg  professional  skill ;  the  6ute  too,  as  strongly  exciting 
{opyiaa-TiKov), 

In  a  word  all  professional  education,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
instruments  or  to  the  execution,  is  to  be  rej^ted. 

CHAPTER  YII. 

Melodies  (jieXrf)  have  been  appropriately  classified  as  ethical, 
practical  or  enthusiastic,  according  as  they  affect  the  character, 
incite  to  action,  or  produce  enthusiasm. 

Music  (says  Aristotle)  should  be  used  for  three  distinct  pur- 
poses, viz.  (1)  as  a  means  of  education  (iraibelas  €V€K(v\  (2)  for  the 
purging  of  the  emotions  {npos  KoBapa-iv),  and  (3)  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  tense  condition  of  the  soul  (npos  t^v  rrjs  avvrovias  dvairav 
aiv). 

Also  different  harmonies  are  suited  to  these  different  purposes, 
e.g.  ethical  harmonies  to  the  first,  practical  and  enthusiastic  har- 
monies to  the  second  and  third. 

(The  purging  of  the  emotions  (KaBapais)  is  explained  as  follows : 

A  person — ^let  us  say — ^is  liable  to  the  emotion  of  enthusiasm. 
He  listens  to  melodies  which  rouse  the  soul  to  ecstasy.  The  after- 
result  is  that  he  relapses  into  his  proper  normal  condition ;  he  has, 
so  to  speak,  obtained  a  medical  or  purgative  treatment  (cocnrep 
tarpeias  rvx^v  Koi  KaBapac&s),  The  same  is  true  of  all  emotional 
persons). 

Socrates  is  wrong  in  admitting  the  Phrygian  harmony  into  his 
Itepublic,  as  it  is  exciting  and  emotional  in  its  effects. 

The  Donan  harmony,  being  especially  staid  and  valorous,  is 
suited  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  Lydian  harmony  combines  propriety  with  culture,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fit  for  the  age  of  childhood. 

N.B.  Possibility  and  propriety  are  the  two  objects  which 
must  be  always  kept  in  view  in  education. 

In  regard  to  Music  the  three  canons  are  that  it  should  be  of 
an  intermediate  character,  within  the  capacity  of  the  learner,  and 
appropriate  to  his  age. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  scientific  politician  ought  to  know 

(1)  the  absolutely  best  polity  (ij  dirXSs  dpiarrj), 

(2)  the  best  polity  under  the  actual  conditions  (i)  €k  t^v 

(3)  the  best  polity  under  certain    supposed  conditions 

(ij  €^  vTToBiaet&s  dpicmj). 

(4)  the  polity  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the  mass  of 
States  (17  fidXiara  nda'ai^  rats  noXcciv  dpfiorrova-a),  or  which  is 
comparatively  easy  of  attainment  and  has  a  closer  affinity  to 
the  polities  of  all  existing  States  (17  pqtov  km  Koivorepa  dfrdacus). 

In  order  to  reform  existing  polities  as  well  as  to  call  new 
polities  into  being,  he  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  different 
kinds  of  polity  and  with  all  the  specific  varieties  of  each 
kind.  It  is  this  knowledge  alone  which  will  be  his  guide  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  ;  for  law  is  always  relative  to  the  polity  in 
which  it  exists. 

N.B.  A  polity  is  defined  as  the  general  system  of  any  State 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  executive  offices,  the  supreme 
political  authority  and  the  end  which  the  citizens  propose  to  them- 
selves ;  laws,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  the  conditions  by  which 
the  tenure  of  office  is  regulated. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Upon  the  arrangement  of  the  work. 

Polities  having  been  divided  (Book  iii  Chap.  7)  into  three 
normal,  viz.  Kingship,  Aristocracy  and  Polity  in  the  narrow 
sense,  and  three  perversions  (vap€Kpda-€Ls),  viz.  Tyranny,  Oligarchy 
and  Democracy, 

e2 
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Kiugship  and  Aristocracy  have  been  virtually  discussed  in 
the  delineation  of  the  best  polity ; 

There  remain  then  Polity,  Oligarchy,  Democracy,  Tyranny. 

Of  the  perverted  forms  of  polity.  Tyranny  is  the  worst, 
Democracy  the  least  bad. 

(Plato's  theory  in  the  Politicus  that  there  is  a  good  and  a 
bad  form  of  every  polity  diflfers  from  ours,  as  we  hold  that  the 
perversions  are  alvrays  vitiated.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  polities  is  that  a 
State  necessarily  consists  of  numerous  parts ;  there  are  differences 
of  race,  character,  wealth,  &c.,  and  the  nature  of  the  polity  is 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  the  offices  of  state  among  these 
parts. 

Practically  however  the  different  polities  may  be  reduced  to 
two,  viz.  Democracy,  which  includes  Polity,  and  Oligarchy,  which 
includes  Aristocracy. 

Aristotle  himself  prefers  to  speak  of  a  single  noble  or  ideal 
polity,  regarding  all  the  rest  as  the  perversions  of  it. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Democracy  is  commonly  defined  as  a  polity  in  which  the 
masses  are  supreme.  Oligarchy  as  a  polity  in  which  the  Few  are 
supreme.  But  these  definitions  are  inadequate.  For  it  may 
happen  that  the  rich,  who  are  predominant  in  the  State,  are  a 
majority,  or  that  the  poor,  who  are  predominant,  are  a  minority  of 
the  whole  population. 

The  amended  definition  of  Democracy  is  that  it  is  a  polity  in 
which  the  poor  are  supreme,  being  a  majority ;  that  of  Oligarchy, 
that  it  is  a  polity  in  which  the  rich  are  supreme,  being  a  minority. 

In  order  to  determine  the  varieties  of  polity,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  all  the  constituent  parts  of  a  State,  for  the  number  of 
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combinations  of  these  parts  will  give  the  possible  varieties  of 
Stata 

The  parts  are : 

(1)  husbandmen. 

(2)  mechanics. 

(3)  men  of  business  (dyopaioi). 

(4)  hired  labourers  {to  drjriKov). 

(5)  the  military  class. 

(6)  the  propertied  class,  upon  which  the  public  burdens 
fall  {to  Tois  ovtriais  XeiTovpyovp). 

(7)  the  executive  magistrates,  who  hold  the  different  offices 
of  State  {to  SfffiiovfyyiKov  Ka\  to  irepl  tqs  dpxas  Xetrovpyovy), 

(8)  the  deliberative  body. 

(9)  the  judicial  body. 

(To  the  statement  of  Socrates  in  the  Republic  that  the  four 
indispensable  elements  of  a  State  are  a  weaver,  a  husbandman, 
a  cobbler  and  a  builder,  it  is  objected  that  no  State  can  exist 
without  soldiers,  or  senators,  or  judges). 

Although  there  are  these  distinct  parts  of  a  State,  yet  the 
one  ineffaceable  distinction  is  that  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Hence  the  habit  of  regarding  the  rich  and  the  poor  as  in  a 
preeminent  sense  parts  of  a  State,  and  the  theory  that  there 
are  two  polities  only,  viz.  Oligarchy  and  Democracy. 

Classification  of  Democracies. 

(The  commons  (Srjfios)  may  consist  of  husbandmen  or  artisans, 
or  merchants  and  so  on;  and  the  differences  of  the  commons  will 
produce  corresponding  differences  in  the  polity.) 

Democracy  in  the  abstract  is  the  polity  which  is  preeminently 
based  upon  equality. 

There  are  four  species  of  Democracy : 

(1)    in  which  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  State  is  dependent 
upon  a  property  qualification,  but  the  qualification  is  a  low  one, 
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and  any  one  who  acquires  the  amount  of  property  becomes 
eligible. 

(2)  in  which  eligibility  to  office  is  the  privilege  of  every 
citizen  to  whom  no  objection  can  be  made  on  the  score  of 
birth. 

(3)  in  which  everybody  who  is  actually  in  the  eiy  oyment  of 
civic  rights  (whether  edtitled  to  them  by  birth  or  not)  is  eligible 
to  office. 

In  all  these  polities  the  law  is  supreme. 

(4)  in  which  the  condition  of  eligibility  to  office  is  the  same 
as  in  (3),  but  the  people  rather  than  the  law  is  supreme.  This  is 
the  extreme  or  ultimate  Democracy,  created  by  the  influence  of 
demagogues ;  it  is  not  strictly  a  constitutional  government 
at  alL 

CHAPTER  V. 

Classification  of  Oligarchies. 
There  are  four  species : 

(1)  in  which  a  property  qualification  is  necessary  for  eligi- 
bility to  office,  but  it  is  only  just  so  high  as  to  exclude  a  majority 
of  the  population,  and  everybody  who  acquires  the  amount  of 
property  becomes  eligible. 

(2)  in  which  a  high  property  qualification  is  necessary  for 
eligibility  to  office  and  the  officers  themselves  supply  the  vacan- 
cies on  their  board  whether  {a)  from  the  whole  body  of  qualified 
citizens,  or  {b)  from  particular  classes. 

(3)  in  which  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary 
nobility. 

(4)  in  which  the  power  of  the  nobles  is  hereditary  as  in 
(3),  and  is  also  superior  to  the  laws.  This  is  the  form  of  Oligarchy 
called  a  Dynasty  (Swaoreia). 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  political  tendency  of  the  citizens 
often  affects  and  modifies  the  actual  polity,  making  e.g.  a 
Democracy  less  democratical,  an  Oligarchy  less  oligarchical  and 
so  on. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Aristotle  enlarges  upon  the  different  species  of  Democracy 
and  Oligarchy. 

(1)  Where  the  population  is  agricultural,  the  Democracy  is 
characterized  by  an  observance  of  law ;  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
as  they  have  to  work  for  their  living,  are  content  with  few 
meetings  of  the  Public  Assembly.  Yet  it  is  necessary  that 
political  privileges  should  be  open  to  anybody  who  acquires  the 
legal  property  qualification,  as  the  absolute  exclusion  of  any 
individual  from  political  privileges  is  itself  a  characteristic  of 
Oligarchy. 

(2)  In  the  second  species  of  Democracy,  although  political 
privileges  are  theoretically  open  to  anybody  whose  right  of  birth 
is  incontestable,  yet  want  of  means  will  prevent  the  majority  of 
people  from  exercising  them,  and  the  law  will  consequently  be 
supreme. 

(3)  The  third  species  (here  described  as  one  in  which  political 
privileges  are  open  to  all  persons  of  free  birth)  will  be  marked 
like  (2)  by  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

(4)  The  extreme  Democracy  arises  from  the  large  increase  of 
States  in  size,  and  still  more  from  the  accession  of  great  wealth, 
enabling  the  mass  of  the  people  actually  to  exercise  the  political 
privileges  which  they  possess. 

Coming  to  the  species  of  Oligarchy,  we  may  say  that 

(1)  in  the  first,  the  governing  class  is  numerous,  the  property 
qualification  is  low  and  the  supremacy  resides  in  the  law. 

(2)  in  the  second,  the  property  qualification  being  larger 
the  governing  class  is  smaller  and  more  powerful,  and  by  its 
privilege  of  supplying  vacancies  aspires  to  a  preponderant  influ- 
ence in  the  State. 

(3)  in  the  third,  there  is  a  still  further  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  wealthy  persons,  who 
transmit  it  to  their  children  by  inheritance. 

(4)  in  the  fourth,  wealth,  influence  and  heredity  combined 
have  enabled  the  Oligarchs  to  set  themselves  above  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Aristocracy. 

The  name  is  properly  limited  to  the  best  polity  as  described 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  treatise  (Books  iii — v.)}  i.e.  to  the  polity 
in  which  the  good  man  and  the  good  citizen  are  identical 

But  it  is  popularly  applied  to  a  class  of  polities  which  are 
different  from  Oligarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Polity  in  the 
strict  sense  on  the  other.    These  are 

(1)  the  polity  in  which  regard  is  paid  to  wealth,  virtue  and 
numbers. 

(2)  the  polity  in  which  regard  is  paid  to  virtue  and  num- 
bers only. 

(3)  any  Polity  which  has  an  inclination  to  Oligarchy. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Polity. 

Any  fusion  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  is  properly  a  Polity, 
although  it  is  the  fashion  to  limit  the  name  to  such  forms  of  the 
fusion  as  incline  to  Democracy.  Aristocracies  and  Polities  are 
often  popularly  confused.  The  true  distinction  is  that  an  Aristo- 
cracy represents  personal  freedom,  wealth  and  virtue,  a  Polity 
only  personal  freedom  and  wealth. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Polity,  being  a  fusion  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy,  may  be 
constituted  in  three  several  ways, 

(1)  by  adopting  and  combining  the  institutions  both  of 
Oligarchy  and  Democracy. 

(2)  by  striking  a  mean  between  the  institutions  of  Oligarchy 
and  Democracy. 

(3)  by  adopting  part  of  the  oligarchical  and  part  of  the 
democratical  institutions. 

The  criterion  of  a  successful  fusion  is  the  possibility  of  de- 
scribing the  Polity  equally  as  an  Oligarchy  and  as  a  Democracy. 
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The  Lacedsemonian  polity  is  a  case  in  point,  being  democratical 
in  the  system  of  education  &c.,  and  oligarchical  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  of  State  by  suffrage,  &c. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Tyranny. 

Two  species  of  Tyranny,  which  approximate  to  Kingship  by 
their  constitutional  character,  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
discussion  of  Kingship  (Book  iii.  Chap.  14),  viz.,  the  non-Greek 
and  the  Aesymneteia. 

There  remains  the  species  which  is  the  counterpart  of  abso- 
lute Kingship  {dvTlaTpo<l>os  rjj  Trafi^aa-iKeiq),  L  e.  the  irresponsible 
rule  over  subjects  equal  or  superior  to  the  ruler  against  their  will 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruler  himself. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  question  now  suggests  itself :  What  is  the  best  polity  and 
the  best  life  for  the  great  majority  of  States  and  persons  ? 

In  the  endeavour  to  find  an  answer  to  it  we  start  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ethics  that  the  happy  life  is  a  life  unimpeded  in 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  that  virtue  is  a  mean  between  two 
extremes. 

Now  every  State  comprises  three  parts,  viz.  the  very  rich, 
the  very  poor,  and  the  intermediate  or  middle  class. 

Aristotle  assigns  the  preference  to  the  middle  class  on  the 
ground  (1)  that  it  is  the  most  conformable  to  reason,  (2)  that  it  is 
the  most  capable  of  constitutional  action,  (3)  that  it  has  the  must 
permanent  life. 

The  best  political  constitution  therefore  is  one  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  class,  i.  e.  in  which  the  middle  class  is 
stronger  than  both  the  other  classes,  or  at  least  than  either  of 
them.  None  is  so  free  from  political  disturbances.  It  is  the 
importance  of  the  middle  class  which  affords  stability  to  large 
States  as  compared  with  small,  and  to  Democracies  as  compared 
with  Oligarchies.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  legis- 
lators have  belonged  to  the  middle  class  may  be  taken  to  be  an 
evidence  of  its  political  superionty. 
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The  reasons  why  the  great  msgority  of  polities  have  been 
either  Democracies  or  Oligarchies,  and  a  true  Polity  has  seldom 
been  seen,  are 

(1)  that  the  middle  class  has  generally  been  small,  and  one 
of  the  other  classes  has  determined  the  character  of  the  polity. 

(2)  that  political  power  has  been  the  prize  of  a  victorious 
party,  which  has  used  its  victory  to  oppress  its  antagonists. 

(3)  that  the  two  imperial  States  of  Greece^  Athens  and 
Sparta,  have  forced  their  own  forms  of  polity  on  their  subject 
States. 

As  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  different  polities,  it 
is  clear  that  the  nearer  a  State  is  to  the  best  polity,  which  has 
been  already  described,  the  better  it  is,  and  the  further  a  State 
is  from  the  best  polity,  the  worse  it  is. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  polities  suitable  to  particular  States. 

It  is  a  sound  general  principle  that  the  part  of  the  State 
which  desires  the  continuance  of  the  polity  should  be  stronger 
than  that  which  does  not. 

But  a  State  consists  of 

(1)  a  qualitative  element,  viz.,  freedom,  wealth,  culture, 
nobility. 

(2)  a  quantitative  element,  viz.  numbers. 

Where  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  poor  outweighs  the 
qualitative  superiority  of  the  rich,  the  result  is  Democracy. 

Where  the  qualitative  superiority  of  the  rich  outweighs  the 
quantitative  superiority  of  the  poor,  the  result  is  Oligarchy. 

The  kind  of  Democracy  or  Oligarchy  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  population.  Aristotle  repeats  that  it  will  always 
be  the  legislator's  duty  to  secure  the  support  of  the  middle  class. 
The  middle  class  is  an  arbitrator  between  rich  and  poor. 
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In  the  history  of  Greece  the  early  Kingships  were  succeeded 
by  constitutional  polities  resting  upon  the  military  class,  upon 
the  cavalry  at  first  and  afterwards  upon  the  heavy  infantry. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

Every  polity  comprises  three  departments  (jiopia),  viz. 

(A)  The  Deliberative  Body. 

(B)  The  Executive. 

(C)  The  Judicial  Body. 

(A)  The  functions  of  the  Deliberative  Body  are  the  deter- 
mination of  war  and  peace,  the  formation  and  dissolution  of 
alliances,  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  power  of  death,  exile  and 
confiscation  of  property,  the  power  of  electing  officers  of  State 
and  of  holding  them  responsible  for  their  conduct  in  office. 

But  these  functions  may  be  variously  ordered. 

(1)  The  rule  in  Democracy  is  that  the  power  of  delibera- 
tion upon  all  subjects  is  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  all  the  citizens. 

Yet  the  rule  admits  of  four  different  applications : 

(a)  When  the  citizens  exercise  their  deliberative  power  not 
collectively  but  by  alternation,  and  assemble  collectively  only  in 
order  to  enact  laws,  to  settle  constitutional  questions  and  to 
receive  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  State. 

(&)  When  the  citizens  assemble  collectively  only  in  order  to 
elect  officers  of  State,  to  enact  laws,  to  determine  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  and  to  conduct  the  audit  of  the  officers'  accounts ; 
upon  all  other  matters  the  power  of  deliberation  is  vested  in 
particular  officers. 

(c)  When  the  citizens  assemble  collectively  for  the  election 
of  officers  of  State,  for  the  audit  of  their  accounts,  and  for  delibe- 
ration upon  questions  of  war  aad  alliance ;  all  other  matters  are 
administered  by  the  officers  of  State. 

(d)  When  the  citizens  meet  collectively  to  deliberate  upon 
all  questions,  and  the  officers  of  State  possess  only  the  power  of 
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preliminary  examination  {irpoavcucpia-it).     This    is   the   system 
characteristic  of  the  latest  or  extreme  Democracy. 

(2)  The  principle  of  Oligarchy  is  that  deliberation  upon 
all  matters  is  confined  to  certain  citizens. 

But  again  there  are  various  applications  of  the  principle : 

(a)  When  the  Deliberative  Body  is  large,  the  property 
qualification  being  low,  vrhen  everyone  who  acquires  the  amount 
of  property  is  admitted  to  the  Deliberative  Body,  and  the  law  is 
supreme. 

(b)  When  deliberation  is  limited  to  an  elected  body,  and 
the  law  is  supreme. 

(c)  When  the  Deliberative  Body  has  the  power  of  coop- 
tion  and  is  superior  to  the  laws. 

(d)  When  the  Deliberative  Body  is  hereditary  and  supe- 
rior to  the  laws. 

(3)  If  certain  matters,  e.  g.  questions  of  war  and  peace  and 
the  audit  of  the  officers'  accounts,  come  before  the  citizens  col- 
lectively, and  everything  else  is  left  to  executive  officers  appointed 
by  suffrage,  the  system  is  aristocratical. 

(4)  If  the  subjects  of  deliberation  come  in  some  cases 
before  persons  appointed  by  suffrage,  and  in  others  before 
persons  appointed  by  lot,  or  before  persons  appointed  partly  by 
sufl^t^e  and  partly  by  lot,  the  system  is  a  mixture  of  Aristocracy 
and  Polity. 

Expedients  appropriate  to  the  extreme  Democracy : 

(1)  To  impose  a  fine  upon  any  citizen  for  non-attendance 
in  the  Public  Assembly. 

(2)  To  appoint  an  equal  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Deliberative  Body  from  each  division  of  the  citizens. 

(3)  If  the  Democrats  have  a  vast  numerical  preponderance, 
either  to  pay  a  certain  number  only  of  the  citizens,  and  not  all, 
for  attendance  in  the  Public  Assembly  or  to  exclude  by  lot  all 
who  are  in  excess  of  the  proper  number. 
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Expedients  appropriate  to  Oligarchy : 

(1)  To  elect  certain  representatives  of  the  commons  as 
members  of  the  Deliberative  Body,  or  to  allow  the  commons  to 
consider  all  such  matters  as  have  already  passed  a  board  of 
Preliminary  Councillors  (Trpo/SovXoi),  or  Guardians  of  the  Laws 
(yofio(l>vXaK€s)» 

(2)  To  invest  the  commons  with  the  right  of  simply  con- 
firming the  resolutions  of  the  Preliminary  Council,  or  the 
Guardians  of  the  Laws,  or  to  allow  the  privilege  of  giving  advice 
to  all  the  citizens,  but  an  actual  vote  to  none  but  the  officers  of 
Stata 

(3)  To  give  the  commons  an  absolute  power  of  veto,  but 
not  of  positive  resolution,  and  to  let  a  bill  which  has  been  rejected 
by  the  commons  be  referred  back  to  the  executive  officers. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

(B)    The  Executive. 

The  offices  of  State  are  all  positions  to  which  are  assigned 
the  functions  of  deliberation,  decision  and  command,  more  espe- 
cially of  command. 

In  large  States  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  have  a  separate 
officer  for  every  function.  In  small  States  it  is  often  necessary 
to  concentrate  a  number  of  offices  in  a  few  hands. 

There  are  certain  officers  peculiar  to  particular  polities  ; 
e.  g.  a  Preliminary  Council  (irpo^oyXoi)  is  oligarchical, 

a  Council  OSovXi;)  is  democratical, 

a  Censorship  of  women  and  children  is  aristocraticaL 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  State  gene- 
rally, three  questions  arise ; 

(1)  Who  are  the  persons  that  appoint  ? 

(2)  Who  are  eligible  to  office  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  mode  of  election  ? 
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The  electing  body  may  be  all  the  citizens  or  some  only ; 
the  persons  eligible  may  be  all  the  citizens  or  some  only  ; 
the  appointment  may  be  made  by  suffrage  or  by  lot 

The  appointment  by  all  the  citizens  from  all,  by  suffirage  or 
lot  or  both,  is  democraticaL 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  from  all,  or  in  some 
cases  from  all  and  in  others  from  some,  by  lot  or  suffrage  or  both, 
is  suited  to  a  Polity. 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  partly  from  all 
and  partly  from  some,  by  lot  or  suffrage  or  both,  is  suited  to  an 
aristocratical  type  of  Polity. 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  from  some,  by  lot  or 
suffrage  or  both,  is  oligarchical 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  from  all,  or  by  all 
from  some,  by  suffrage  is  aristocratical. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

(C)    The  Judicial  Body. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are 

(1)  The  persons  eligible  to  the  Courts  of  Law. 

(2)  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  manner  of  their  appointment 

Let  us  first  determine  the  different  kinds  of  Court. 

They  are 
(a)    a  Court  of  scrutiny  {to  evSwriKov). 
{b)    a  Court  for  offences  committed  against  the  State. 

(c)  a  Court  for  constitutional  questions. 

(d)  a  Court  for  cases  arising  between  officers  of  State  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  fines. 

{e)    a  Court  to  deal  with  important  cases  of  private  con- 
tract 

(/)  a  Court  of  homicide  (t6  <t>ovix6v). 
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Expedients  appropriate  to  Oligarchy : 

(1)  To  elect  certain  representatives  of  the  commons  as 
members  of  the  Deliberative  Body,  or  to  allow  the  commons  to 
consider  all  such  matters  as  have  already  passed  a  board  of 
Preliminary  Councillors  (npo^oyXoi),  or  Guardians  of  the  Laws 
{vofio(l>vXaK€s)» 

(2)  To  invest  the  commons  with  the  right  of  simply  con- 
firming the  resolutions  of  the  Preliminary  Council,  or  the 
Guardians  of  the  Laws,  or  to  allow  the  privilege  of  giving  advice 
to  all  the  citizens,  but  an  actual  vote  to  none  but  the  officers  of 
State. 

(3)  To  give  the  commons  an  absolute  power  of  veto,  but 
not  of  positive  resolution,  and  to  let  a  bill  which  has  been  rejected 
by  the  commons  be  referred  back  to  the  executive  officers. 


CHAPTER  Xy. 

(B)    The  Executive. 

The  offices  of  State  are  all  positions  to  which  are  assigned 
the  functions  of  deliberation,  decision  and  command,  more  espe- 
cially of  command. 

In  large  States  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  have  a  separate 
officer  for  every  function.  In  small  States  it  is  often  necessary 
to  concentrate  a  number  of  offices  in  a  few  hands. 

There  are  certain  officers  peculiar  to  particular  polities ; 
e.  g.  a  Preliminary  Council  (Trpo/SovXoi)  is  oligarchical, 

a  Council  OSovXi;)  is  democratical, 

a  Censorship  of  women  and  children  is  aristocraticaL 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  State  gene- 
rally, three  questions  arise ; 

(1)  Who  are  the  persons  that  appoint  ? 

(2)  Who  are  eligible  to  office  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  mode  of  election  ? 
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The  electing  body  may  be  all  the  citizens  or  some  only ; 
the  persons  eligible  may  be  all  the  citizens  or  some  only  ; 
the  appointment  may  be  made  by  suffrage  or  by  lot 

The  appointment  by  all  the  citizens  from  all,  by  suffinge  or 
lot  or  both,  is  democraticaL 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  from  all,  or  in  some 
cases  from  all  and  in  others  from  some,  by  lot  or  suffrage  or  both, 
is  suited  to  a  Polity. 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  partly  from  all 
and  partly  from  some,  by  lot  or  suffrage  or  both,  is  suited  to  an 
aristocratical  type  of  Polity. 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  from  some,  by  lot  or 
suffrage  or  both,  is  oligarchical 

The  appointment  by  some  of  the  citizens  from  all,  or  by  all 
from  some,  by  suffrage  is  aristocratical. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

(C)    The  Judicial  Body. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are 

(1)  The  persons  eligible  to  the  Courts  of  Law. 

(2)  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  manner  of  their  appointment 

Let  us  first  determine  the  different  kinds  of  Court. 

They  are 
{a)    a  Court  of  scrutiny  {to  cvOvvriKoif). 
{b)    a  Court  for  offences  committed  against  the  State. 

(c)  a  Court  for  constitutional  questions. 

(d)  a  Court  for  cases  arising  between  oflBicers  of  State  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  fines. 

{e)    a  Court  to  deal  with  important  cases  of  private  con- 
tract 

(/)  a  Court  of  homicide  {t6  <I>ovlk6v), 
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((ff)    a  Court  of  aliens  (ro  ^€vik6v). 

(h)    a  Court  for  the  trial  of  petty  contracts. 

A  system  of  universal  eligibility  and  universal  jurisdiction  is 
democratical. 

A  system  of  limited  eligibility  and  universal  jurisdiction  is 
oligarchical 

A  combination  of  universal  and  limited  eligibility  is  charac- 
teristic of  Aristocracy  or  Polity. 


BOOK  vn. 

CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  a  plurality  of  Democracies,  viz. 

(1)  the  varieties  in  the  character  of  the  populations.  One 
population  is  agricultural,  another  mechanical,  and  so  on,  or  there 
may  be  a  combination  of  two  or  more  different  populations. 

(2)  the  various  combinations  of  the  institutions  character- 
istic of  Democracy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  such  institutions 
should  be  found  in  every  Democracy. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  primary  principle  of  a  Democracy  is  personal  liberty  (viro- 
Oea-is  TTj^  8r)fioKpaTLKfJ5  iroKLreias  iXevScpia).  And  liberty  implies 
two  features,  (1)  alternation  of  rule  and  subjection  among  all  the 
citizens,  (2)  the  freedom  of  every  citizen  to  live  according  to  his 
own  pleasure. 

Hence  the  characteristics  of  popular  government  are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  eligibility  of  all  the  citizens  to  the  ofiSices  of  State 
and  their  appointment  by  all. 

(2)  the  rule  of  all  over  each  individual  and  of  each  indivi- 
dual in  his  turn  over  all 
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(3)  the  appointment  of  oflScers  of  State  by  lot 

(4)  the  absence  of  a  property  qualification  for  oflSce  or  the 
requirement  of  as  low  a  qualification  as  possible. 

(5)  the  regulation  that  the  same  person  shall  never  or  only 
in  exceptional  circumstances  hold  the  same  ofi^ce  twice. 

(6)  short  tenure  of  oflSce. 

(7)  the  endowment  of  all  the  citizens  or  of  a  body  chosen 
from  all  with  judicial  powers  in  all  or  the  most  important  cases. 

(8)  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Public  Assembly  in  all  or 
the  most  important  questions. 

(9;    the  payment  of  the  members  of  the  Public  Assembly 
and  the  Courts  of  Law  and  of  the  executive  officers. 

As  birth,  wealth  and  culture  are  characteristics  of  Oligarchy^ 
so  the  characteristics  of  Democracy  are  low  birth,  poverty  and 
intellectual  degradation  (pavava-ia). 

Universal  arithmetical  equality  is  the  democratical  principle 
of  justice ;  and  from  it  flows  the  rule  of  the  majority,  Le.  of  the 
poor. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

That  the  decision  of  the  majority  then  is  just  is  the  argument 
of  Democrats;  that  the  decision  of  the  wealthier  is  just,  of  Oli- 
garchs.   But  in  either  case  a  difficulty  arises. 

The  democratical  argument  would  justify  the  spoliation  of  the 
wealthy  minority  by  the  poor ;  the  oligarchical  argument  on  the 
other  hand  would  justify  Tyranny,  if  there  were  an  individual 
wealthier  than  all  the  other  members  of  his  class. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  as  a  State  is  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments, viz.  rich  and  poor,  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  both,  if 
they  agree,  and,  if  they  disagree,  of  the  absolute  majority  i.e.  of 
the  party,  comprising  both  rich  and  poor,  which  has  the  higher 
collective  property  assessment,  should  be  supreme. 

W.  A.  / 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  four  species  of  Democracy, 

The  best  is  one  in  which  the  population  lives  by  agriculture. 
For  an  agricultural  population,  not  possessing  great  wealth,  occu- 
pies itself  in  business  and  takes  no  large  interest  in  politics ;  nor 
is  it  obliged  to  seek  oflSce  as  a  means  of  Itrelihood  or  to  enrich 
itself  by  spoliation  of  the  wealthy.  Such  a  population  is  often 
content,  if  it  enjoys  only  the  power  of  electing  officers  of  State  and 
of  holding  them  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  office.  Agricul- 
ture may  be  encouraged  by  law,  e.g.  by  the  prohibition  of  holding 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  land  or  of  taking  a  mortgage  upon 
a  certain  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  a  citizen. 

The  next  best  population  is  one  of  graziers,  as  they  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  agriculturists  and  are  well  disciplined 
physically. 

A  X)opulation  of  mechanics,  tradesmen  or  labourers  is  morally 
low,  not  to  say  that  it  is  always  ready  to  interfere  collectively  in 
political  matters. 

The  latest  development  of  Democracy,  which  is  its  worst  form, 
is  one  in  which  civic  rights  are  widely  extended  without  regard 
to  legitimacy  (ytnja-ioTrjs),,  and  the  commons  exercise  supreme  and 
arbitrary  power. 

N.B.  For  a  good  form  of  Democracy  it  is  desirable  that  the 
country  should  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city  itself, 
as  the  citizens,  dwelling  then  upon  the  fields,  will  be  unable  to 
meet  often  in  the  Public  Assembly. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  legislator  to  establish  a  polity;  he  must 
provide  for  its  continued  existence. 

Rules  for  preserving  Democracies : 

(1)    To  ordain  that  all  fines  imposed  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Gods,  in  order  to  prevent  unjust  condemnations. 
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(2)  To  impose  heavy  penalties  upon  the  authors  of  wanton 
and  baseless  prosecutions,  so  that  the  wealthy  class  may  not  bo 
rendered  inimical  to  the  polity. 

(3)  If  the  revenues  of  the  State  are  small,  to  allow  only 
few  sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  Courts  of  Law,  lest  the  citizens 
be  tempted  to  provide  themselves  with  payment  for  attendance  at 
the  expense  of  the  wealthy  clajss. 

(4)  To  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  masses, 

(a)  by  affording  them  out  of  the  public  revenues  an  oppor- 
tunity of  starting  in  business  or  agriculture,  whether  all  at  once 
or,  if  means  are  insufficient,  by  tribes  or  otherwise. 

(b)  by  making  the  rich  supply  the  payment  for  the  neces- 
sary meetings  of  the  Public  Assembly  and  the  Courts  of  Law,  on 
condition  of  being  released  from  useless  public  burdens. 

(c)  by  encouraging  wealthy  persons  to  furnish  individual 
members  of  the  poorer  class  with  the  means  of  setting  them- 
selves up  in  business. 

(d)  by  opening  some  at  least  of  the  offices  of  State  to  the 
commons  through  the  ballot 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  forms  of  Oligarchy. 

The  primary  form  of  Oligarchy  approximates  to  Polity ;  in  it 
there  are  two  kinds  of  property  qualification,  a  lower  which  is 
requisite  for  the  ordinary,  and  a  higher  which  is  requisite  for  the 
more  important,  offices  of  State,  and  the  better  elements  of  the 
commons  are  admitted  from  time  to  time  to  political  privileges 
in  such  number  as  to  ensure  the  predominance  of  the  enfranchised 
over  the  unenfranchised  class. 

A  slight  intensification  of  the  oligarchical  principle  produces 
the  second  form  of  Oligarchy. 

The  form  of  Oligarchy,  which  approximates  to  Tyranny,  is 
the  most  corrupt,  and  requires  the  strongest  precautionary 
measures. 

The  best  safeguard  of  Democracy  is  a  large  population  (TroXvay- 
Bpwiria),  of  Oligarchy  good  discipline  («vra{ta). 

/2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  military  service  may  be  divided  into  four  branches,  viz. 
cavalry,  heavy  infantry,  light-armed  troops  and  marines. 

A  country  suited  to  cavalry  invites  a  pronounced  form  of  Oli- 
garchy, as  it  is  only  the  rich  who  can  afford  to  keep  horses. 

A  country  suited  to  heavy  infontry  invites  a  more  temperate 
form  of  Oligarchy,  but  still  an  Oligarchy,  as  heavy  mfantry  service 
is  appropriate  to  the  rich  rather  than  to  the  poor. 

Light-armed  soldiers  or  marines  are  suited  to  Democracy. 

(N.B.  As  Oligarchies  have  often  been  overthrown  by  means 
of  light-armed  soldiers,  it  is  advisable  that  the  Oligarchs  should 
allow  their  children,  while  they  are  young,  to  be  instructed  in 
light-armed  exercises.) 

Admission  to  the  governing  class  in  an  Oligarchy  should  be 
open  either  to  all  who  acquire  the  requisite  amount  of  property, 
or  to  all  such  persons  after  a  stated  period  of  abstinence  from 
mechanical  occupations,  or  to  selected  individuals  who  deserve 
the  honour. 

In  order  to  prevent  dissatisfaction  among  the  commons  at 
their  exclusion  from  the  most  important  offices  of  State,  the 
officera  should  be  liable  to  heavy  public  burdens. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  offices  of  State  {apxaC)  may  be  classified  as  ( A)  political,  (B) 
religious,  (C)  extraordinary. 

(A)    Political  officers. 

(1)  controllers  of  the  market  (dyopoy^i). 

(2)  commissioners  of  the  city  (darwo/ioft). 

(3)  commissioners  of  public  lands  {dypovoiuii),  or  of  woods 
and  forests  (i^Xcapoi). 

(4)  receivers  {airobiKrai)  or  treasurers  {rofjiiai). 

(6)    recorders  (Upofun^fiovts),  presidents  (imoTorai),  or  re- 
membrancers (fivi^fwv€5),  who  register  contracts,  legal  decisions  &c. 
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(6)  persons  who  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  Courts  of 
Law  (Trpoxropcf), 

(7)  the  police. 

OflScers  of  less  importance  are 

(8)  warders  of  the  dty  gates  and  walls  {dfrifUXTjral  irv\»v 

(9)  generals  (arpaTrjyoC)  or  members  of  the  Council  of  War 
(iro\€fiapxoi)f  &c. 

(10)  auditors  (et/Btwoi),  accountants  (kcyurral),  inspectors  of 
accounts  {i^fraaraC)  or  public  prosecutors  (arvviiyopoi), 

(11)  the  supreme  legislative  office,  whether  called  a  Pre- 
liminary Council  {irpofiovkoi)  or  a  Council  {ftovXij), 

(B)  Religious  officers, 

(1)  priests. 

(2)  superintendents  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  (^n-ificXi;- 
ral  T&v  7r€pi  ra  Upd)  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  temples  in 
good  repair,  &c. 

(3)  directors  of  public  sacrifices,  whether  called  archons, 
kings  or  presidents  (Trpvrovcts). 

(C)  Extraordinary  officers,  not  found  in  all  States. 

(1)  censors  of  women  {yvvcuKovofioi), 

(2)  guardians  of  the  laws  (vofju}<l>vKaK€s), 

(3)  censors  of  boys  {iraiiopoftoi), 

(4)  presidents  of  gynmastic  exercises  (yvfivaa-lapxtii), 

(5)  superintendents  of  gymnastic  and  Dionysiac  contests, 

&C. 

X.B.    The  office  of  Guardians  of  the  Laws  is  aristocratical, 
a  Preliminary  Council  is  oligarchical, 
a  Council  is  democratical. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

CHAPTER  1. 

Political  revolutions. 

Tll»ifj[eneral  cause  of  sedition  (oy(^g-ig|  is  iimana^ity^  The 
Many  raise  seoition  in  an  Oligarchy,  if  they'consider  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  the  equality  which  is  their  right.  The  upper 
classes  raise  sedition  in  a  Democracy^  if  they  consider  them- 
selves to  be  merely  equals  despite  their  natural  superiority. 

But  a  revolution  may  take  vaiious  forms ; 

it  may  be  ieither  a  completie  revolution  of  polity,  or  a  change 
of  the  holders  of  political  power,  the  polity  itself  remaining  the 
same,  or  an  intensification  or  mitigation  of  the  existing  polity,  or 
an  innovation  in  some  single  department  of  the  polity. 

As  inequality  is  the  productive  cause  of  seditions,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  equality  is  of  two  kinds,  arithmetical  (api^/x^),  and 
proportional  {kut  d^iav),  or  in  other  words  equality  determined 
by  numbers  and  by  merit. 

Numbers  and  wealth  being  facts  of  universal  occurrence, 
^^?rfiaflii3firtttfii  f  pr  ^'^'^^  is  the  cnauraclenstic  of  Anstocmcv.  is 
rarely  found,  it  follows  that  the  only  common  polities  are  Demo- 
cracy  and  Oligarchy. 

,k-   ---jfc^   .*-**"■•.  Ti>*«A   •    -■     -■' 

But  neither  of  these  poUties  is  sound  or  permanent,  although 
Democracy  is  more  stable  than  Ohgarchy.  For  an  Oligarchy 
may  be  destroyed  by  disturbances  arising  either  within  the 
oligarchical  body  itself  or  between  the  Oligarchs  and  the  com- 
mons ;  whereas  Democracy  is  liable  only  to  attacks  of  the  com- 
mons upon  the  Oligarchs  who  aspire  to  exclusive  power,  not  to 
say  that  it  is  nearer  to  the  polity  which  rests  upon  the  middle 
class. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  investigation  of  seditions  and  political  revolutions,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain 

4 

(A)  The  conditions  which  lead  to  sedition  (n-off  tlx^wis 
aTaa'ia(ov<n). 

(B).  The  objects  or  final  causes  of  sedition  (riVojv  iv€Kfv 
<rTao'tafov(ri). 

(C).    The  predisposing  occasions  (rives  dpxat), 

(A).  The  principal  condition  favourable  to  sedition  is  the 
aspiration  after  equality  in  the  Many  or  after  superiority  in  the 
Few. 

(B).  The  objects  of  sedition  are  gajn^  honour,  or  the  desire 
to  avoid  their  opposites,  loss  and  dishonour. 

(G).    The  predisposing  occasions  are 

(1)  gain. 

(2)  honour. 

not  however,  as  before,  from  the  desire  of  acquiring  them  for 
ourselves,  but  from  indignation  at  the  larger  share  of  them  pos- 
sessed by  others. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

(3)  insolence  on  the  part  of  persons  holding  an  official 
status. 

(4)  fear  among  persons  who  have  committed  crimes  and 
are  afraid  of  punishment,  or  who  expect  to  be  the  victims  of 
injustice  and  seek  to  anticipate  it     ' 

(5)  predominant  influence  (virepoxi?),  i.e.  the  exceasiye  and 
intolerable  power  of  some  individual  or  party  in  tiie  State. 

(6)  contempt  of  the  subordinate  class  for  its  masters. 

(7)  the  disproportidnate  increase  of  one  class  in  the  State 

(av^rffris  jj  irapa  TO  dvaKoyov),  ' 

(8)  party-spirit  (cpi^c/a). 
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(9)  neglect  (SXiytopia)  in  allowing  persons  disloyal  to  the 
polity  to  be  admitted  to  the  supreme  offices  of  State. 

(10)  insignificant  changes  (ro  irapa  fiiKpov), 

(11)  diversity  of  race  (to  fifj  6fi6<f>v\op)  among  the  citi- 
zens. 

(12)  locality,  when  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country 
divide  the  citizens  into  parties. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
It  is  not  the  objects  of  sedition  that  are  unimportant  but  the 

occasions  (ylypovrcu  al  oroo'eis  ov    irepX  fiiKpciv,  aXX'   €K  fiucpavy 
aTatrM(ov<n  de  irepl  fjLeyaktov), 

Further  predisposing  occasions : 

(13)  quarrels  arising   among   influential   persons,   as   is 
shewn  by  many  instances. 

(14)  the  accession  of  bigh  repute  or  power  to  some  one 
office  or  class  in  the  State,  which  is  also  exemplified. 

(15)  an  even  balance  of  the  two  antagoilistic  classes,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  weakness^  of  the  middle  class. 

Political  disturbance  may  be  effected  either  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  and,  if  in  the  first  way,  by  force  employed  either  at  the 
initial  or  at  a  later  stage. 

Having  thus  considered  the  causes  of  revolution  in  polities 
generally,  we  come  now  to  consider  them  in  regard  to  particular 
polities. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Revolutions  in  Democracies. 

The  main  cause  of  revolutions  in  Democracies  is  the  intem- 
perate and  unprincipled  conduct  of  demagogues,  compelling  the 
propertied  class  to  combine. 

.A  Democracy  may  be  revolutionized 

(1)    into   an   Oligarchy,   from   the   cause   ahready  men- 
tioned. 
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(2)  into  a  Tyranny,  as  in  ancient  times,  when  the  fiinctions 
of  demagogue  and  general  were  united  in  the  same  hands,  when 
oflScial  positions  of  immense  importance  were  entrusted  to  in- 
dividuals, and  when  the  commons  being  busily  engaged  in  their 
occupations  did  not  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  ambition  of  their 
leaders. 

(3)  from  a  moderate  to  an  extreme  form  of  Democracy. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Revolutions  in  Oligarchies. 

There  are  two  general  causes  of  revolution : 

(1)  Oppression  of  the  masses  by  the  Oligarchs. 

(2)  Dissension  among  the  Oligarchs  themselves,  which 
may  take  various  forms, 

(a)  when  the  limitation  of  the  honours  of  State  to  a  narrow 
clique  inspires  persons  who  are  members  of  the  propertied  class, 
although  not  of  the  official  body,  with  revolutionary  ideas. 

(b)  when  personal  rivalry  among  the  Oligarchs  induces 
some  of  them  to  play  the  part  of  demagogues,  whether  it  is  to 
the  mob  or  to  other  members  of  the  oligarchical  body  that  tiiey 
pay  court 

(c)  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  narrow  the  Oligarchy 
still  further  than  has  been  the  rule. 

{d)  when  some  of  the  Oligarchs  have  wasted  their  fortunes 
in  dissipation  and  are  consequently  eager  for  change. 

{e)  when  some  members  of  the  oligarchical  body  are  sub- 
jected to  a  repulse  or  afiront  at  the  hands  of  others. 

(/)  in  consequence  of  the  over-despotic  character  of  the 
Oligarchy. 

(ff)  when  there  is  a  smaller  Oligarchy  enjoying  exceptional 
privileges,  within  the  Oligarchy  itself. 

(A)  in  time  of  war,  if  the  Oligarchs  from  fear  of  the  com- 
mons are  obliged  to  employ  mercenary  troops,  and  the  commander 
of  these  troops  establishes  himself  as  tyrant. 
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(i)  in  time  oi  x)eace,  if  the  mutual  distrustfulness  df  the 
Oligarchs  leads  them  to  put  the  police  of  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  mercenary  troops  and  an  arbiter  between  the  two  factions, 
who  0acceed8  in  making  himself  master  of  both. 

{j)  from  accidental  circumstances,  e.g.  if  the  value  of 
landed  estates  rises  so  much  that  nearly  the  whole  population 
comes  to  possess  the  property  qualification  for  office. 

N.B.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  Democracies  and  Oligar- 
chies are  sometimes  revolutionized  not  to  the  antagonistic  polities 
but  to  other  polities,  whether  more  or  less  pronounced,  of  the 
same  kind. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Revolutions  in  Aristocracies. 

The  causes  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to 
the  honours  of  State. 

(2)  the  discontent  or  ambition  of  some  powerful  indi- 
vidual. 

(3)  great  inequality  of  wealth. 

(4)  self-aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  the  nobles. 

(5)  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  innovation. 

But  the  main  cause  of  revolution  both  in  Aristocracies  and  in 
Polities  is  a  departure  from  their  proper  principles  of  justice, 
i.  e.  the  unsuccessful  fusion  of  virtue,  wealth  and  numbers  in 
Aristocracies,  of  wealth  and  numbers  in  Polities. 

The  comparative  stability  of  Polities  as  contrasted  with 
Aristocracies  arises  from  the  greater  importance  of  the  nuiiierical 
majority  in  Polities. 

A  polity  is  usually  revolutionized  in  the  direction  of  its  own 
bias,  i.  e.  a  Polity  to  Democracy  and  an  Aristocracy  to  Oligarchy, 
but  may  also  be  revolutionized  to  its  opposite. 

The  only  conditions  of  permanence  are  proportionate  equality 
{rh  KOT  d(iap  Itrov),  and  security  of  rights  {to  Ixetv  ra  avrSv), 
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N.B.  ,  Polities  in  general  are  liable  to  dissolution, 

(a)  from  within,  as  has  been  shewn. 

(b)  from  without,  Le.  by  the  influence  of  another  antago- 
nistic polity. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Having  described  the  causes  of  revolutions  and  seditions,  we 
come  now  to  the  preservatives  of  polities  both  generally  and  indi- 
viduaUy. 

The  means  of  preservation  will  be  clearly  the  opposites  of  the 
means  of  destruction. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  polity,  it  is  advisable 

(1)  to  take  strict  precautions  against  illegality,  especially 
in  matters  insignificant 

(2)  in  an  Oligarchy  to  have  no  fieuth  in  artifices  {(ro4>la'- 
para)  kiteuded  to  impose  upon  the  masses. 

(3)  in  an  Aristocracy  or  Oligarchy  to  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  between  the  persons  who  hold  oflScial  x)osition8  and 
the  non-privileged  or  partly  privileged  classes. 

(4)  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
State,  e.  g.  by  establishing  short  tenure  of  office. 

(5)  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  such  influences  as  corrupt  the 
polity. 

(6)  to  check  the  feuds  and  rivalries  arising  in  the  upper 

classes. 

(7)  in  an  Oligarchy  or  Polity  to  revise  the  census  frequently 
and  adapt  the  property  qualification  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
State. 

(8)  to  avoid  investing  any  individual  with  disproportionate 
authority. 

(9)  to  institute  a  censorship  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  citizens. 

(10)  to  prevent  a  monopoly  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  class  or  ordef. 
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(11)    in  all  polities,  and  especially  in  an  Oligarchy,  to  afford 
the  officers  of  State  no  opportunity  of  personal  gain. 

(12)  in  a  Democracy  to  abstain  from  oppression  of  the 
rich. 

(13)  in  an  Oligarchy  to  treat  the  poor  with  signal  conside- 
ration. 

(14)  to  allow  equality  or  even  precedence  in  many  respects 
to  the  classes  debarred  from  supreme  political  power. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Three  qualifications  are  requisite  in  the  holders  of  the  supreme 
officers  of  State,  viz. 

(1)  loyalty  to  the  polity. 

(2)  capacity  for  their  offices. 

(3)  virtue  and  justice  in  the  sense  appropriate  to  the 
polity. 

Where  these  three  qualifications  are  not  found  in  the  same 
individual,  it  is  the  qualification  which  is  rarer  and  more  import- 
ant to  the  office  in  question  that  should  carry  the  day. 

One  rule  of  great  value,  as  preservative  of  polities,  is  the 
observance  of  the  proper  mean,  i.  e.  the  avoidance  of  extreme 
measures  whether  democratical  or  oligarchical. 

But  the  best  of  all  preservatives  is  the  education  of  the  citi- 
^  lU  the  spint  of  the  polity  {to  iraioevta-am  frpos  ras  iroKiTtias). 


zens  -,.»««.«-«.>»_____  

Witiiout  this  eduiDaliori^W^nsesTlawiTLre  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  natural  destructives  and  preservatives  of  Monarchy. 

Monarchy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  generic  name,  including 
Kingship  and  Tyranny  as  its  species.  The  king  is  generally 
chosen  from  the  better  classes  (o2  eVi€t<€<f),  to  protect  them 
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against  the  commons;    the  tyrant  from  the  commons  to  act 
against  the  nobles.    But  a  tyrant  may  have  been 

either  a  successful  demagogue, 
or  an  encroaching  hereditary  king, 
or  a  high  officer  of  State, 
or  the  nominee  of  an  Oligarchy. 
Kingship,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  based 
either  upon  the  personal  virtue  of  the  king, 
or  upon  the  virtue  of  his  family, 
or  upon  eminent  public  services, 
or  upon  the  combination  of  these  with  power. 

Further,  the  king  is  in  theory  the  protector  of  the  propertied 

class  from  spoliation,  and  of  the  commons  from  insolence ;  but  the 

^tyrant  pays  no  r^ard  to  the  public  weal    The  object  of  the 

I  tyrant  is  his  personal  pleasure  {to  ij8v),  that  of  the  king  moral 

I  elevation  {to  koKov),    The  tyrant  is  ambitious  of  gain,  and  his 

body-guard  consists  of  mercenaries;   the  king  is  ambitious  of 

distinqtipji,  awi  Ws  body-|3^ .  jcoftpi^fe  ot^Sfe 

Tyranny  combines  in  itself  the  evils  of  Oligarchy  and  Demo- 
cracy ;  for  irom  the  former  it  borrows  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
the  absolute  distrust  of  the  masses,  from  the  latter  the  hostility  to 
the  upper  classes. 

In  Monarchies  then  as  in  constitutional  polities — for  Aristotle 
here  distinguishes  the  two— the  predisposing  causes  of  revolution 
are  injustice  (which  ofbenest  shews  itself  in  insolence),  fear  and 
contempt,  the  object  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  honour. 

But  an  insurrection  may  take  the  form  of  an  attack  (a)  upon 
the  person,  {b)  upon  the  authority  of  the  rulers. 

It  takes  the  first  form,  when  it  is  occasioned  by  insolence 
(v/3ptr),  as  is  shewn  by  numerous  examples. 

Instances  are  also  given  of  conspiracies  arising  from  fear  and 
contempt. 

Also  of  these  three  predisposing  causes,  two  or  more  may 
exist  in  combination. 

Lastly,  the  mere  desire  of  notoriety  is  itself  although  only  in 
rare  cases,  a  motive  of  insurrection. 
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A  Tyranny  like  any  other  polity  is  liable  to  destruction, 

(a)    from  without,  by  contact  with  an  antagonistic  polity  of 
superior  strength. 

(&)    from  within,  by  a  feud  among  the  associates  of  the 
tyrant 

Contempt  is  more  frequently  a  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Tyrannies  than  hatred. 

A  Tyranny  in  short  may  be  destroyed  by  any  of  the  causes  of 
destruction  which  exist  in  the  extreme  form  of  Oligarchy  or  of 
Democracy. 

A  Kingship  is  seldom  destroyed  from  without.  It  is  liable  to 
destruction  from  within, 

{a)    if  sedition  arises  among  the  members  of  the  royal 
ftunily. 

(&)    if  the  king  arrogates  to  himself  unconstitutional  and 
tyrannical  powers. 

Monarchy  is  comparatively  rare  in  modem  times,  and,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  it  generally  takes  the  form  not  of  Kingship  but  of 
Tyranny.  For  the  characteristics  of  Kingship,  yiz.,  the  yoluntary 
obedience  of  the  subjects,  and  the  high  authority  of  the  ruler,  are 
incompatible  with  the  existing  social  condition,  which  produces  a 
large  number  of  similar  persons  rather  than  an  individual  of 
preeminent  distinction. 

Hereditary  Kingship  is  exposed  to  an  additional  peril  owing 
to  the  frequent  incapacity  of  the  kings. 
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The  preservatives  of  Monarchy. 

(1)  of  Kingship, 

Moderation  in  the  exercise  of  power. 

(2)  of  Tyranny, 

{a)    The  repressive  method,  e.g.  by  removing  eminent 
individuals,  prohibiting  clubs,,  creating  mutual  distrust  among  the 
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citizensy  establishing  a  system  of  espionage,  keeping  the  citizens 
poor  and  always  occupied,  taxing  them  heavily,  &c.  It  is 
characteristic  too  of  a  tyrant  that  he  regards  his  Mends  with 
suspicion,  encourages  the  influence  of  women  and  the  licence  of 
slaves,  treats  sycophants  with  honour,  likes  low  companions,  and 
prefers  the  society  of  foreigners  to  that  of  citizens. 

There  are  in  fact  three  objects  of  Tyranny,  viz. : 
-  (1)    to  degrade  and  reduce  the  spirit  of  the  subjects. 

.''  (2)    to  prevent  them  from  placing  confidence  in  each  other. 

f 

\  (3)    to  produce  in  them  an  incapacity  for  affairs  (adwofiia 
rav  irpayfjjarav), 

(b)  the  conciliatory  method,  by  imitating  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  a  king.  Such  a  tyrant  will  be  economical  in  his 
management  of  the  public  revenues,  will  be  dignified  (a-efivos), 
but  not  stem  (xaXcTror)  in  his  address,  will  be,  or  affect  to  be, 
virtuous  and  moderate  in  life,  will  shew  a  zeal  for  religious  ordi- 
nances, will  pay  especial  honour  to  distinguished  citizens^  will 
dispense  rewards  himself,  while  he  inflicts  punishments  by  the 
agency  of  subordinates,  will  not  humiliate  a  powerful  subject 
except  in  rare  instances  and  by  gradual  measures,  and,  while 
abstaining  from  all  forms  of  insolence,  will  abstain  most  carefoUy 
from  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  and  from  indecency. 
Lastly,  as  there  are  two  elements  in  every  State,  viz.  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  it  is  desirable  that  both,  if  possible,  should  see  the 
basis  of  their  security  in  the  exercise  of  the  tyrant's  power,  or  at 
least  that  the  stronger  party  of  the  two  should  be  his  creature. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  duration  of  polities. 

Of  all  polities  none  have  so  short  a  life  as  Oligarchy  and 
Tyranny.  The  most  permanent  Tyrannies  were  those  of  the 
Orthagoridae  at  Sicyon,  which  lasted  100  years,  of  the  Cypselidae 
at  Corinth  which  lasted  73  years  and  6  months,  of  the  Pisis- 
tratidae  at  Athens  which  lasted  35  years. 
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Conclusion. — A  criticism  of  the  theory  of  revolutions  put 
forward  by  Socrates  in  the  RepvMic, 

(1)  He  omits  to  treat  particularly  the  form  of  revolution 
which  is  incident  to  his  best  or  primary  polity. 

(2)  His  account  of  the  sequence  of  polities  is  incomplete. 

(3)  He  does  not  consider  the  liability  of  Tyranny  to  revolu- 
tion or  the  nature  of  its  revolutions. 

(4)  His  explanation  of  the  cause  of  revolutions  in  Oli- 
garchy, which  he  defines  to  be  avarice,  is  insufficient. 

(5)  It  is  not  more  true  that  Oligarchy,  as  he  alleges,  than 
any  other  polity  contains  in  itself  two  different  States,  one  of  the 
rich  and  another  of  the  poor. 

(6)  Without  the  impoverishment  of  any  citizen  a  polity 
may  be  revolutionized  from  Oligarchy  to  Democracy,  or  from 
Democracy  to  Oligarchy. 

(7)  Socrates  mentions  one  only  out  of  many  causes  of  revo- 
lutions in  Oligarchies,  viz.  the  impoverishment  of  the  citizens  by 
profligacy  and  usurious  interest. 

(8)  Although  there  are  various  forms  of  Oligarchy  and 
Democracy,  Socrates  in  describing  the  revolutions  of  each  speaks 
as  though  there  were  only  one. 


'^ 
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\  Seeing  that  every  State  is  a  sort  of  association  and  chap.  i. 
every  association  is  formed  for  the  attainment  of  2?\^^^^^ 
some  Good — for  some  presumed  Good  is  the  end  of 
all  action — ^it  is  evident  that,  as  some  Good  is  the 
object  of  all  associations,  so  in  the  highest  degree 
is  the  supreme  Good  the  object  of  that  association 
which  is  supreme  and  embraces  all  the  rest,  in  other 
words,  of  the  State  or  political  association. 

Now  it  is  wrong  to  confound,  as  some^  do,  the  Distinction 
functions    of    the    constitutional    statesman,    king,  nous  forms 

of  rule. 

householder  and  slavemaster.  They  hold  that  the 
difference  between  them  is  not  one  of  kind,  but 
depends  simply  upon  the  number  of  persons  ruled, 
i.e.  that  a  man  is  a  slavemaster,  if  he  has  but  few 
subjects ;  if  he  has  more,  a  householder ;  if  still 
more,  a  constitutional  statesman  or  king,  there  being 
no  distinction  between  a  large  household  and  a  small 

^  The  reference  is  to  Plato  Politictis,  pp.  258  sqq. 
W.  A.  1 
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State ;  also  that  a  man  is  either  a  king  or  a  consti- 
tutional statesman  according  as  he  governs  abso- 
lutely or  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  political 
science,  being  alternately  ruler  and  subject.  Such 
an  opinion  is  erroneous.  Our  meaning  will  be  clear, 
however,  if  we  follow  our  usual  method  of  investi- 
gation. For  as  in  other  cases  we  have  to  analyse  a 
compound  whole  into  the  uncompounded  elements 
which  are  its  least  parts,  so  in  examining  the  con- 
stituents of  a  State  we  shall  incidentally  best  ascer- 
tain the  points  of  diflference  between  the  above- 
mentioned  forms  of  government  and  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  a  scientific  conclusion  in  regard  to 
each  of  them. 

Chap.  II.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  system  of  examination 
will  be  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  observe  things 
in  their  growth. 

Genesis  of  Thcrc  are  certain  primary  essential  combinations 
of  those  who  cannot  exist  independently  one  of 
another.  Thus  male  and  female  must  combine  in 
order  to  the  procreation  of  children,  nor  is  there 
anything  deliberate  or  arbitrary  in  their  so  doing ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  desire  of  leaving  an  offspring 
like  oneself  is  natural  to  man  as  to  the  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  Again,  natural  rulers 
^and  subjects  combine  for  safety — arid  when  I  say 
\y  natural^'  V  mean  that  there  are  some  persons 
qualified  intellectually  to  form  projects,  and  these 
are  natural  rulers  or  natural  masters  ;  while  there  are 
others  qualified  physically  to  carry  them  out,  and 
these  are  subjects  or  natural  slaves,  so  that  the 
interests  of  master  and  slave  are  coincident 
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Now  Nature  has  differentiated  females  from  slaves. 

None  of  Nature's  products  wears  a  povertj-strickeu 

look  like  the  Delphian'  knife  aa  it  is  called  ttmt  cutlers 
I  make;  each  has  a  single  definite  object  on  the  priu- 

ciple  that  any  instrument  admits  of  the  hig)iest  finish, 
[  only  if  it  subserves  a  single  purpose  rather  than 
r^  several.  Among  non-Greek  peoples  on  the  other 
I  hand  females  and  slaves  stand  on  one  and  the  same 
I  footing.     The  reason  is  that   natural   rulei-a  do  not 

exist  among  them,  and  the  association  they  form  con- 
I  sists  of  none  but  slaves  male  and  female ;  hence  the 
I  poets  say'' 

'"Tis  meet  Greeks  rule  barbaria,ns," 

implying  the  natural  identity  of  barbarians  or  non- 

Greeka  and  slaves. 

But  to  resume:  the  associations  of  male  and  female,  The  a 

master  and  slave  constitute  the  primary  form  of 
I  household,  and  Ilesiod  was  right  when  he'  wrote 

"  Get  theo 
First  Louso  and  wife  and  os  to  pluugli  wiLhul,'' 

[  for  an  ox  is  to  the  poor  what  a  servant  is  to  the  rich. 

Tims  the  association    naturally  formed  for  the 

j  supply  of  everyday  wants  is  a  household;  its  mem- 

I  bera,  according  to  CLarondas,  are  "those  who  eat  of 

■  The  iu^'puifi  iiaxaipa  was  evideDtlf  a  knifo  intended  te  serve 
more  purposes  than  one,  and  therefore  not  especiall;  suited  to 
an;,  OB  the  o;9(Aio-KaXiix''i<>''  mentioned  below,  p.  173,  L  19,  and 
iripi  Cf"""  fioplaii;  p.  6S;j  k.^,  Bceras  to  have  been  a  spit  wbiuii 
could  on  occasion  be  used  as  a.  candleatick. 

■  JIuripides,  Tph.  in  Aid.  1100. 

'  ''E.pya  ml  'Hficpoi,  403. 
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the  same  store,"  or,  according  to  the  Cretan  Epimeni- 
des^  ** those  who  sit  around  the  same  hearth." 
TheYuiage.  Again,  the  simplest  association  of  several  house- 
holds for  something  more  than  ephemeral  purposes 
is  a  village.  It  seems  that  the  village  in  its  most 
natural  form  is*  derived  from  the  household,  in- 
cluding all  the  children  of  certain  parents  and  the 
children's  children,  or,  as  the  phrase  sometimes  is, 
"all  who  are  suckled  upon  the  same  milk." 

I  This  is  the  reason  why  States  were  originally 
governed  by  kings  as  is  still  the  case  with  uncivilized 
peoples ;  they  were  composed  of  units  accustomed  to 
this  form  of  government.  For  as  each  household 
is  under  the  kingly  government  of  its  eldest  member, 
so  were  also  the  offshoot-households  as  comprising 
none  but  blood-relations.  It  is  this  condition  of 
things  that  Homer  means  when  he  describes  the 
Cyclopes  as 

"law-givers  each  \ 

Of  his  own  wives  and  children,"  j 

in  allusion  to  their  want  of  corporate  life.    This  pa- 
triarchal government  was  universal  in  primitive  times ; 
Jin  fact  the  reason  why  all  nations  represent  the  polity 
jbf  the  Gods  as  monarchical  is  that  such  originally  was, 
jif  it  is  not  still,  their  own  polity,  and  men  assimilate 
'the  lives  no  less  than  the  bodily  forms  o^  the  Gods 
to  their  own. 
The  state.         Lastly,  the  association  composed  of  several  villages 

^  Reading  oilokoitvovs, 

^  I  have  adopted— although  not  without  hesitation — Mr  Heit- 
land's  ingenious  suggestion,  m^  oUias  for  mrouda  oUias, 


r 
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I    in  its  complete  form  is  the  State,  Jn^  wliicli_the^O£d 

I   oTftiU  iutlependence  maj  be  eaiil  to  be  first  iittaiaed. 

For  as  the  State  was  formed  to  make  life  possible,  so 

it  exists   to  make  life  good.    Consequeutly  if  it  be 

"allowetf  that  tlie  simple  associations,  i.e.  t/te  kouseJtold 

emd  the  village.  Lave  a  uatural  existence,  so  has  the 

I  State  in  all  cases ;  for  in  the  State  they  attain  complete 

I  development,  and  Xature  implies  complete  develop- 

I  ment,  as  the  nature  of  anytliiiig,  e.g.  of  a  man,  a  house 

lor  a  horse,  may  be  defined  to  be  its  cc^ndition  when  the 

process  of  production  is  complete.    Or  the  naiural- 

nem  of  the  State  may  be  proved  in  another  way:  the 

object  proposed  or  the  complete  development  of  a 

thing  ia  its  highest  Good;  but  independence  which  is 

first  attained  in  the  State  is  a  complete  development 

or  the  highest  Good  and  is  therefore  natural. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  State  is  a  natural  iuatitu-  The  si 
tiou,  that  Mai)   ia   natumlly  a   political  animal   and  [Sira 
that  one  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  any  State,  if  the  "fma 
cause  of  his   isolation   be   natural    and    not    acci-"^ 
dental,  ia  either  a  superhuman  being  or  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  as  he  stands  alone  like  a  "blot" 
on  the  backgammon  board*.     The  "clanlesa,  lawless, 
hearthlesa"  man  so  bitterly  described  by  Homer  is 
a  case  in  point ;  for  he  is  naturally  a  citizen  of  no 
state  and  a  lover  of  war.    Also  that  Man  ia  a  political 
animal  in  a  higher  sense  than  a  bee  or  any  other  gre- 
garious creature  ia  evident  from  the  fact  that  Natui-e, 

3  Beading  7S7. 

'  The  words  luCTirtp  Hal  d  ij0"Ofnjpuu...ffoX(fiou  (jrcfti/upTjr  aro 
best  regarded  as  parenthetjual.    The  passage  of  Homer  referred 
3  Iluid  K.  G3,  6t 
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lias  we  are  fond  of  asserting^  creates  nothing  without  a 
Ipurpose  and  Man  is  the  only  animal  endowed  with 
Ibpeech.  Now  naere  sounds  serve  to  indicate  sensa- 
itions  of  pain  and  pleasure  and  are  therefore  assigned 
to  other  animals  as  well  as  to  Man ;  for  their  nature 
does  not  advance  beyond  the  point  of  perceiving  pain 
and  pleasure  and  signifying  these  perceptions  to  one 
another.  The  object  of  speech  on  the  other  hand  is 
to  indicate  advantage  and  disadvantage  and  therefore 
also  justice  and  injustice.    For  it  is  a  special  cha-  « 

from  ail  other  1 


The  state 
prior  in 
IN^atttreto 
the  house- 


j^teristic  which  disl_^^ 

^animals  that  he  alone  enjoys  perception  of  good  and  I 
^evil^  justice  aiid  injustice  and  the  like.    But  these  are  I 
the  principles  of  that  association  which  constitutes  a 
household  or  a  State. 

Again,  in  the  order  of  Nature  the  State  is  prior  to 
the  household  or  the  individual.  For  the  whole  must  [1 
hoid"orthe  uccds  bc  prfor  to  its  part.  For  instance,  if  you  take 
^^  *  away  the  body  which  is  the  whole,,  there  will  not 
remain  any  such  thing  as  a  foot  or  a  hand,  unless  we 
use  the  same  word  in  a  different  sense  as  when  we 
speak  of  a  stone  hand  as  a  hand.  For  a  hand  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  will  be  a  disabled  hand ;  whereas 
it  is  the  function  or  faculty  of  a  thing  which  makes  it 
what  it  is,  and  therefore  when  things  lose  their  func- 
tion, or  faculty  it  is  not  correct  to  call  them  the  same 
things  but  rather  homonymous,  i.e.  different  things 
having  the  same  name. 

We  see  then  that  the  State  is  a  natural  institution, 
and  also  that  it  is  prior  to  the  individual.  For  if  the 
individual  as  a  separate  unit  is  not  independent,  he 
must  be  a  part  and  must  bear  the  same  relation  to 
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I  the  State  as  other  parts  to  tlieir  wholes :  and  one  who 
r  is  incapable  of  association  with  others  or  is  inilepeud- 
I  ent  and  has  no  need  of  such  association  is  no  mem- 
I  ber  of  a  State,  in  otlicr  words  he  is  cither  a  brute  or 
I  a  God.    Now  the  Impulse  to  political  association  iaBenefinot 
'  innate  in  all  men.    Xevertlieless  the  author  of  the  J^Slon, 
first  combination  whoever  he  was  was  a  great  bene- 
factor of  human  kind.    For  man,  as  in  his  condition 
L  of  complete  development,  i.e.  in  the  Slate,  he  is  the 
I  noblest  of  all  animals,  so  apart  fi-om  law  and  justice  he 
I  is  the  vilest  of  all.     For  injustice  ia  always  most  for- 
midable when  it  is  armed;  and  Nature'  has  endowed 
Man  with  arms  which  are  intended  to  subserve  tlie 
purposes  of  prudence  and  virtue  but  are  capable  of 
being  wholly  turned  to  contrary  ends.    Ilence  if  Man 
be  devoid  of  virtue,  no  animal  is  so  unscrupulous  or 
,  savage,  none  so  seugual,  none  so   gluttonous.     Just 
I' action  on  the  other  hand  is  bound  up  with  the  ex- 
I  istence  of  a  State ;  for  the  administration  of  justice  is 
I  an  ordinance  of  the  political  aseociation  and  the  ad- 
l  ministration  of  justice  is  nothing  else  than  the  deci- 
Bsion  of  what  is  just. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  constituent  elements  of  CHiP.  uw.-  j 
I  the  State,  aa  every  State  is  composed  of  households  we 
I  must  begin  with  a  discussion  of  Domestic  Economy*. 

There  are  various  parts  of  Domestic  Economy"  cor- 1 
■  responding  to  the  constituent  parts  of  a  household, 
!■  which  in  its  complete  form  comprises  slaves  and  free 
I  persons.    But  as  the  right  method  of  investigating 

'  Reading  Sn-Xa  ix'^p  ^ileroi  tw(  •f>payi<rti  not  optrj. 
'  Heading  jrepl  oiKotoiiias. 
^  Reading  oiKovoiuai  Si  i^/pi- 
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anything  is  to  reduce  it  to  its  elements  and  the  pri- 
mary or  elementary  parts  of  a  household  are  master 
and  slaye,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  children,  we 
have  to  examine  the  true  nature  and  character  of  these 

Its  parts,  three  relations,  i.e.  the  relations  of  a  slavemaster^  to 
his  slaves,  of  a  husband  to  his  wife  and  of  a  parent  to 
his  children.  These  three  we  may  lay  down  as  certain. 
But  there  is  another  part  which  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  Domestic  Economy  and 
sometimes  as  its  principal  part,  and  the  truth  is  well 
worthy  of  investigation.  I  mean  the  so-called  Art  of 
Finance. 

Slavery.  Wc  wiU  first  cousidcr  the  relations  of  master  and 

slave  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  and 
also,  if  possible,  to  frame  some  theory  of  the  subject 
better  than  those  now  in  vogue.    There  are  some 

p.  1.  thinkers,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise, 

who  hold  that  the  ownership  of  slaves  is  a  science 
and  identify  the  functions  of  the  householder,  the 
slavemaster,  the  constitutional  statesman  and  the 
king.  Others  again  regard  slaveowning  as  doing 
violence  to  Nature  on  the  ground  that  the  distinction 
dt  slave  and  free  man  is  wholly  conventional  and  has 
no  place  in  Nature,  and  is  therefore  void  of  justice,  as 
[resting  on  mere  force. 

Chap.  IV.        Property  then  is  a  part  of  the  household  and  the 

^perty®  *  ^^  ^^  acquiring  property  a  part  of  Domestic  Economy, 
inasmuch  as  without  certain  necessaries  it  is  impossible 

'  The  clauses  dv<^PVfiov  yap  i;  yvvtuKos  kcu  dvSpos  (rv^ev^is  and 

Kal  yap  avrt)  ovk  tovofxaoTcu  idi6>  ovofxari  relate  solely  to  the  novelty 
of  the  Greek  terms  yaniKrj  and  TCKvojroirjTucj],  and  are  omitted  in 
the  translation. 
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to  live  happily  or  indeed  to  live  at  all.  K"or  can 
the^  art  of  the  householder  any  more  than  any  definite 
art  dispense  with  its  proper  instruments^  if  its  work  is 
to  be  adequately  performed.  Instruments  however 
may  be  animate  or  inanimate.  In  the  case  e.g.  of  a 
pilot,  the  tiller  is  an  inanimate  instrument,  the  "look- 
out" an  animate  one;  in  fact  in  every  art  an  assistant 
is  virtually  an  instrument.  Thus  we  conclude  that 
any  given  property  is  an  instrument  condifcing  to 
life,  property  as  a  whole  is  a  mass  of  instruments,  a 
slave  is  an  animate  property,  and  every  assistant 
may  be  described  as  a  single  instrument  doing  the 
work  of  several.  For  suppose  that  every  instrument 
could  obey  a  person's  orders  or  anticipate  his  wishes 
and  so  fulfil  its  proper  function  like^  the  legendary 
figures  of  Daedalus  or*  the  tripods  of  Hephaestus 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  poet, 

"Entered  self-moved  the  conclave  of  the  Gods," 

suppose,  I  say,  that  in  like  manner  combs  were  in  the 
habit  of  combing  and  quills  of  playing  the  cithern  of 
themselves,  mastercraftsmen  would  have  no  need  of 
assistants  nor  masters  of  slaves.    While  then  instru-*' 

(^  ments  in  the  common  use  of  the  term  are  instruments 
of  production,  a  property  is  an  instrument  of  action ; 
that  is  to  say,  while  a  comb  i^  not  only  used  but 

'  produces  something  else,  a  coat  or  a  bed  can  only  be 
I  used.    And  as  there  is  this  difference  of  kind  between 

^  Reading  ^aircp  Be  rats  (apia-fiivcus  rixvats,  and  belowr,  T^  ol- 

2  See  Plato,  Menon,  p.  97.    Euthyphron,  p.  11. 

3  Iliad  xvm.  369  sqq. 
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production  and  action^  and  instruments  are  necessary 
to  both^  it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  instruments.  Now  life  consists  not 
^  in  production  but  in  action ;  and  as  e/very  property  is 
'  an  instrument  conducing  to  emstence,  and  a  slave  is 
an  animate  property ,  it  follows  that  a  slave  is  an 
assistant  in  the  sphere  of  action. 

The  term  'property'  may  be  compared  to  the 
term  'member/  in  that  a  member  is  not  only  a  mem- 

Iber  of  something  else  but  belongs  wholly  to  that 
something,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  property.  Thus 
,  while  a  master  is  master  of  his  slave  but  in  no  sense 
belongs  to  him,  a  slave  ^  is  not  only  the  slave  of  a 
certain  master  but  belongs  wholly  to  his  master. 

These  facts  clearly  prove  the  nature  and  faculty 
of  the  slave.    A  natural  slave  is  one  who,  although  a 
human  being,  is  naturally  not  his  own  master  but 
belongs  to  someone  else.    Now  this  is  the  case  with  a 
human  being  when  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
perty ^   and   a    property  means   any  instrument  of 
^  action  which  has  a  separate  existence,  i.e.  is  not  a 
mere  part  of  the  person  who  uses  it. 
chap.v.         We  have  now  to  consider  whether  there  are  any 
siale™^      persons  naturally  answering  to  this  description,  per- 
sons for  whom  a  life  of  slavery  is  advantageous  andij 
just  or  on  the  contrary  all  slavery  is  a  violation  of| 
Nature.    Nor  is  the  truth  hard  to  discover  theoreti- ' 
Its  justifi- 1  cally  or  to  infer  from  actual  experience.    The  principle 
Nature?  j  of  rulc  and  subjection  is  equally  inevitable  and  bene- 
i  ficent ;    indeed  there  are  some  things  which  from 

^  Tj  he  hovXos  in  Bekker's  text  is  a  misprint  for  o  hk  dovAos. 
2  Omiiim^  avBfmKos  &9. 
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I  their  very  birth  take  different  lines  and  tend  either 

to  a  position  of  rule  or  the  reverse.     Also  rulers  and 

8ut()ectH  are  both  of  various  kinds,  and  tlie  superiority 

of  the  rule  corresponds  in  all  cases  to  tlie  superiority 

,  of  the  subjects,  e.g.  the  rule  of  one  man  over  another 

3  superior  to  the  rule  of  a  man  over  a  beast.    For  the 

I  relation  of  ruler  and  subject  always  implies  a  conimon 

■work  to  be  performed,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work 

ps  proportionate  to  that  of  the  person  performing  it. 

'~7tat  there  are  va/rioits  kinds  of  subjects  and  rulers  is 

memdettt,  because  wherever  several  parts  combine  to 

[form  one  common  whole,  whether  tliey  are  connected 

mlike  (fie  limbs  of  the  huraan  body  or  separate  like  Uie 

I  citisens  of  a  State,,  the  relation  of  ruler  and  subject 

[invariably  manifests  itself.     And  this  fact  whicli  is 

i  characteristic   of  animate  things  is  true  of  Nature 

■generally;  for  even  in  inanimate  things  there  is  a  sort 

[of  rule  and  siihordination,  e.g.  in  harmony,  although 

lerhapa  this  subject  is  proper  to  a  less  scientific  in- 

[veBtigation  than  the  present. 

£ut  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  ease  of  animals :  an 

lanimal  consists  primarily  of  soul  aud  body,  of  which 

r  the  former  is  natural  master  and  the  latter  natural 

!■  subject.    Oliserve  however  that  in  order  to  discover 

r  the  law  of  Nature  we  must  choose  instances  in  a  natural 

and  nol  'a"corrupt  condition.    Thus  we  must  examine 

a  man  whose  body  and  soul  are  both  in  a  perfectly 

healthy  state,  and  in  lus  case  the  natural  supremacy 

I  of  the  soul  is  evident  enough  ;  for  in  depraved  persons 

V  or  persons  whose  condition  at  the  time  is  depraved 

I  the  soul  will  often  appear  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the 

T  body,  but  the  reason  is  that  their  condition  is  corrupt 
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and  unnatural.  However  it  is  possible,  as  we  say,  iu 
tLe  first  place  to  observe  in  an  animal  the  two  forms 
,  of  rule,  despotic  and  constitutional ;  for  tlie  soul  rules 
the  body  like  a  slavemaster,  wliile  tlie  iuteTTectTrdes 
the  appetitelilve  a  constjtutionanHatesnian  or  king. 
^ov  can  we  doiitt  in  tliese  instances  7bat  it  is  natural 
audespetiieutfor  the  body  to  be  ruled  by  the  soul  and 
for  the  emotional  part  of  the  soul  to  be  ruled  by  the 
intellect  or  the  part  iu  which  the  reason  resides,  and 
that  if  the  two  are  put  on  an  equality,  or  the  relations 
are  reversed,  the  consequence  is  injurious  to  both. 
Again,  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  man  and  the 

I  other  animals.     Domestic    animals   are   superior   iu 
nature  to  wild  ones,  and  for  all  domestic  animals 
subjection  to  man  is  advantageous,  as  tlieir  safety  is 
thereby  secured.     Also  a  comparison  of  males  and 
females  shows  that  the  former  are  naturally  stronger 
and  dominant,  the  latter  naturally  weaker  and  subject. 
\  ^"d  the  same  law^'  mhordination  must  hold  good 
I  .ii  respect  of  human  beings  generally. 
I        Ilence  wherever  tliere  are  two  classes  of  persons, 
and  the  one  are  as  far  inferior  to  the  other  as  tlie  body 

I  to  the  "soul  or  a  beast  to  a  man — and  this  is  the  condi- 
tFon  of  all  whose  function  id  mere  physical  service  and 
'  who  are  incapable  of  anything  better — these  persons 
I  are  natural  slaves  and  for  them  as  truly  us  for  the 
r  l)ody  or  for  beasts  a  life  of  slavish  subjection  is  advan- 
I  tageous.    For  the  natural  slave  is  one  wlio  is  quaUfied 
to  be  and  therefore  in  fact  is  the  property  of  another, 
or  who  is  only  so  far  a  rational  being  as  jg .  under- 
stand    reason  without   jiimself  possessing   it.     And 
herein  the  slave  is  different  from  other  animals,  aa 
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[  they  neither  uudei-stand  reason'  nor  obey  it  but 
I  obey  their  instincts  only.  As  for  tlie  iises  to  which 
I  they  are  put  tliere  is  little  diBtinction  ;  for  elates  and 
||  domestic  animals  alike  render  us  pliysical  help  to- 
L  wards  acquiring  tlie  necessaries  of  life. 

Now  in  accordance  with  these  facta  it  is  Nature's  its 

[  purpose  to  differentiate  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  '" 

I  of  slaves  and  free  persons,  making  the  foi-mer  sturdy 

I  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  necessary  wants,  and  tlie 

latter  upright  and  suited  not  to  employments  of  this 

kind  but  to  political  life  in  both  its  departments  civil 

and  military.     But  it  frequently  results  contrary  to 

the  intention  of  Nature  that  those  who  possess  the 

I  bodies  do  not  possess  the  souls  of  free  men  and  vice 

Iverea.    For  assuredly  were  there  to  be  found  certain 

■  persons  as  superior  even  physically  to  the  rest  as  are 

Hthe  images  of  the  Gods  to  ordinary  men,  it  would  be 

luniversally  admitted  that  their  inferiors  deserved  to 

Ibe  their  slaves.   But  if  this  is  true  of  mere  physical 

I  superiority,  with  far  more  justice  may  it  be  deter- 

imined  of  the  soul ;  only  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discern 

Jbeauty  of  soul  as  physical  beauty. 

It  is  evident  then  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons, 
I  some  of  whom  are  naturally  free  and  the  others 
I  naturally  slaves,  persons  for  whom  the  condition  of 
I  slavery  is  alike  expedient  and  just.    Yet  it  is  easy  to  c 

I  see  that  there  is  some  truth  also  in  the  opposite 
L  theory.     Tlie  fact  is  that  the  terms  "  slavery "  and 

arc  used  in  two  distinct  senses.     There  are 

II  not  only  natural  but  also  legal  slaves,  or  persons  in  a  t- 
nstate  of  legaTslavery,  the  law  being  a  sort  of  convention 

'  Reading  Xoyip. 
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according*  to  which  all  conquests  in  war  are  the 
property  of  the  conqueror.  It  is  this  principle  of 
legal  justice  that  many  jurists  impeach  as  if  they  were 
impeaching  a  statesman  for  illegality,  insisting  on  the 
monstrous  nature  of  the  doctrine  that  anyone  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  force  is  to  be  the  slave  or  sub- 
ject of  anyone  who  is  able  to  employ  force,  in  other 
Theories  of  words  of  the  stronger  party.  Upon  this  point  there 
is  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  even  among  philosophic 
thinkers.  Now  the  ground  of  this  disagreement,  the 
reason  why  the  two  theories  overlap  each  other  so  to 
say  lA  firstly  that  in  a  certain  sense  nothing  is  so  well 
able  to  employ  force  as  virtue,  if  possessed  of  ex- 
ternal means,  and  secondly  that  the  conqueror  is 
always  superior  in  iisipecf  jpf  s^  Gobd^r'  other  ; 
Tieiice  it  appears  as  though  force  were  never  dis- 
sociated from  virtue,  and  the  only  question  at  issue 
were  the  principle  of  justice.  Accordingly  one  school 
identifies  justice  with  benevolence,  thereby  excluding 
slavery  altogether  ;  the  other  defines  it  simply  as  the 
rule  of  the  stronger.  Whereas  if  only  we  take  these 
theories  by  themselves,  and  contrast  them,  viz.  (1) 
that  some  slavery  is  natural,  (2)  that  slavery  based 
on  mere  force  is  unjust,  there  is  no  strength  or  plau- 
sibility in  the  latter  as  against  the  right  of  the 
superior  in  virtue  to  exercise  rule  and  mastery.  Other 
thinkers  there  are,  who  while  they  keep  absolutely, 
as  they  suppose,  to  a  certain  principle  of  justice — 
for  such  is  the  law — lay  it  down  that  all  slavery 
which  is  the  result  of  war,  as  having  the  sanction  of 

^  Reading  60'  ^  for  iv  ^  and  omitting  ^ao-tV. 
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law,  is  therefore  just,  although  m  the  same  breath 
they  contradict  themselTcs.  For  wars  mav  be  uqjust 
intheurorigm^andif  a  man  is  not  deserving  of  slareiy^ 
nobody  would  call  him  slave;  else  persons  who  are 
esteemed  the  noblest  of  mankind  will  turn  out  to  b^  but 
slares  and  children  of  slaves,  if  they  or  their  parents 
chance  to  be  taken  prisoners  and  sold  into  servitude. 
Accordingly  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  do  not  mean 
to  apply  the  term  "slaves"  to  themselves  or  other 
Greets,  but  only  to  non-Greeks.  Yet  herein  what 
I  they  have  in  view  is  simply  the  class  of  natural  slaves 
as  we  described  it  at  the  beginning  of  our  remarks  ;  p.  lo. 
I  for  they  are  constrained  to  admit  the  existence  of 
i  people,  some  of  whom  are  slaves  universally  and  the 
^rest  are  not  slaves  in  any  circumstances.  So  too  as 
regards  nobility,  they  consider  themselves  and  other 
Greets  to  be  noble  not  in  Greece  alone  but  univer- 
sally, whereas  non-Greeks  are  noble  nowhere  but  at 
home,  implying  the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons, 
some  only  conditionally  or  relatively  noble  and  free, 
and  others  absolutely,  as  when  Helen  in  the  play  of 
Theodectes  says 

'^  Who  should  presume  to  term  me  serf, 
The  ofispring  of  a  twofold  stock  divine  ?" 

Now  to  use  this  language  is  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion of  slave  and  free,  noble  and  ignoble  depend  on 
virtue  and  vice  alone.  It  is  assumed  that,  as  the  off- 
spring of  men  are  men  and  of  beasts  beasts,  so  tho 
offspring  of  good  men  are  good.    And  indeed^  it  is 

^  Reading  i)  bk  <I>v(tis  ^ovktrai  /xcV  tovto  noitiVj  nclKkdias  fitvroi 
4>v  dvvarau 
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_JSatiiret.s^oljject  to  bring  about  this  result,  although 
not  infrequeritry  she  fails.  '  '''^  '  -^' 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  some  reason  in  the  con- 

Itroversy  and  that  in*  some  cases  actual  slaves  or  free 
persons  are  not  so  naturally,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
that  there  are  cases  where  this  distinction  does  exist, 
where  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  mutually 
advantageous  and  just  and  where  the  form  of  rule 
natural  to  the  circumstances  i.e.  despotic  rule  is  right 
both  for  ruler  and  subject.  Any  abuse  of  this  rule  is 
prejudicial  to  both  parties,  inasmuch  as  the  interests 
of  part  and  whole,  body  and  soul  are  coincident,  and 
the  slave  is  a  part  of  his  master,  a  sort  of  animate 
and  self-existent  part  of  his  body. 

Thus  there  is  a  mutual  helpfulness  and  friendship  of 

master  and  slave  wherever  the  relation  is  in  accordance 

with  Nature's  ordinance  ;  just  the  contrary  is  the  case 

%  where  it  is  unnatural  and  depends  upon  law  or  force. 

Chap.  VII.       Thesc  facts  taken  by  themselves  clearly  prove  that 

^e  govern-  the  government  of  slaves  and  of  a  constitutional  State 

slaves.       ig  not  the  samc,  nor  are  all  the  forms  of  rule  the  same, 

Ias^  is  sometimes  said.  For  in  the  case  of  the  State  the 
*^—  —       --       •-  -  - 

subjects  are  naturally  free,  while  in  the  other  they  are 
natiurally  slaves  ;  also  the  government  of  a  household 
.  is  a  Monarchy,  all  households  being  monarchically 
ruled,,  whereas  in  constitutional  government  the  sub- 
jects are  free  and  equal  to  their  rulers. 

Now  when  we  use  the  term  "  slavemaster,"  we  do 
not  mean  that  a  person  has  learnt  a  certain  science 
but  that  he  possesses  certain  qualities,  and  the  same 

^  Omitting  etort  «cat. 

2  The  reference  is  again  to  the  Politicus  of  Plato.    See  Chap.  i. 
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^H  )&  true  of  tlie  terms  "  slave"  or  "  free  person,"  Still  we 
^H  may  speak  of  a  science  of  slaveraasters  ur  slaves,  mean- 
^P-  iDg  e.g.  by  a  science  proper  to  slaves  such  as  was  once 
^p  taught  at  Syracuse  by  a  man  who  for  a  fee  gave  young 
^r  *  slaves  instruction  in  their  routine  duties  ;  or  rather 
this  kind  of  teaching  might  be  carried  even  further 
and  include  such  things  ae  the  culinary  art  and  all 
^^  i^ch  kinds  of  menial  work,  as  there  are  various  slavish 
^Hininctions  some  of  a  more  honourable  and  others  of  a 
^^1 3nore  indisj^eusable  character  according  to  tlie  proverb ' 
^^P      "One  slavo  before  bis  feilun-glave,  one  lord  boforo  another." 

■  Al 

■  to 

■  tbi 


All  such  sciences  as  we  have  specified  are  proper 
to  slaves,  while  the  science  of  the  slaveraaster  is 
that  of  using  slaves,  as  it  is  the  use  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  slaves  which  constitutes  the  slavemaster. 
There  is  nothing  graud  or  dignified  in  tliis  science; 
it  implicB  no  more  than  that  the  master  should  know 
how  to  order  whatever  the  slave  should  know  how  to 
perform.  Accordingly  wherever  people  are  rich  enough 
to  relieve  themselves  from  personal  inconvenience,  this 
office  is  devolved  upon  a  steward  and  the  master  de- 
votes himself  to  politics  or  philosophy.  Distinct  alike 
&om  the  science  of  the  slavemaster  and  of  the  slave  is 
the  science  of  acquiring  slaves  (i.e.  so  far  as  there  is  a 
just  science  of  the  kind),  which  is  in  a  sense  a  science 
of  war  or  of  the  chase. 

We  may  now  consider  our  discussion  of  slavemaster  Cj 
and  slave  to  be  complete  and,  as  we  have  seen  that  p] 
lalaves  like  other  things  fall  under  the  head  of  property, 
may  proceed  after  our  usual  manner  to  examine 
property  as  a  whole  or  the  Art  of  Finance. 

'  A  liuo  iif  the  comic  poet  Pliilcnioii. 
W.  A.  'L 
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lot         The  Sr^t  question  which  might  arise  is  whetl 
ie    Fioance  is  ideutical  with  Domestic  Economy  or  a  psj 
of  it  or  a  subordiuate  art  and,  if  the  last,  whetl 
Biibordioate  in  the  sense  in  which  the  art  of  man' 
iactiiriag  combs  is  subordinate  to  the  weaver's  art  >  1 1'   i  j, 
that  in  which  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  is  subordinrttc  L^ 
statuary,  the  difference  being  that  the  one  s«ppli^ 
instruments  and  the  other  the  material     I  menu  I 
'"material"  the  eubBtance  out  of  which  a  given  woH 
produced,  e.g.  wool  in  the  case  of  a  weaver  and  hrnn^ 
in  the  case  of  a  statuary. 

INow  it  is  clear  that  Finance  and  Domestic  Ecnii'  41. 
are  not  the  same;  for  the  fiinction  of  tlie  oim  i-  ' 
provide  and  of  the  other  to  use,  as  it  can  be  no  t>Mi 
art  than  Domestic  Economy  which  is  to  make  ujm.  . 
household  things. 

But  whether  Finance  19  a  part  of  Domestic  RooTW 
or  something  distinct  from   it  is  a  question  m 
to(  admits  of  much  dispute.     For  if  it  is  the  fiij 
of  the  financier  to  investigate  tlie  meau^ 
money   or  property   and  the  tenns 
"wealth"  comprise  a  number  of  diffei 
must  begin  by  inquiring  e.g,  whether 
the  care  and  acquisition  of  food  generally  is 
'Domestic  Economy  or  generically  diffci-eiit» 
this  question  a  simple,  one  ;  on  the  coni 
various  kinds  of  food  and  consequently 
lives  of  animals  and  human  beings, 
impossible  without  food,  the  difierenct 
produced  corresponding  differences  in, 
animals.    Some  beasts  are  gregarious, 
according  as  tlieir  food  requires,  sou 
'  Reading  7 
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^^K  rorouE,  others   fructivorous  and  others  again  omni- 

^^F  Torous ;    hence  Nature  has  so   ordained   tlicir  livcB 

'_       differently  as  to  afford  them  the  facilities  they  need 

'for  getting  their  foods.    And  further  as  tlie  tastes  of 

^       different  animals  are  naturally  diveree,  eren  in  the 

^^L class  of  carnivorous  or  fructivorous  animals  there  are 

^H  differences  of  life.    The  same  is  true  of  human  bemgs ;  ^• 

^V  their  lives  differ  widely  one  from  another.    Thus  the 

V       most  indolent  lead  a  nomad  life  because  such  food  as 

the  domestic  animals  supply  is  obtainable  without 

trouble  or  effort,  and  as  their  cattle  are  obliged  to 

change  their  quarters  for  pasturage,  they  themselves 

must  needs  go  witli  them,  so  tliat  they  carry  on  a  sort 

of  husbandry  of  live  stock.    Others  live  by  the  chase 

though  in  various  ways,  some  by  brigandage,  others  by 

fishing,  if  they  dwell  near  lakes  or  marshes  or  rivers  or 

a  sea  abouudiug  in  fish,  others  again  by  the  slaughter 

of  birds  or  wild  beasts.     The  most  numerous  class 

however  depends  for  livelihood  upon  agriculture  or 

^_   the  cultivation  of  friuts.    Thus,  if  we  except  those  who 

^^do  not  work  fur  themselves  but  get  their  livelihood 

^H  ^y  means  of  barter  or  trade,  men's  lives  may  be  pretty 

^™  exhaustively  classified  as  those  of  the  nomad,  the 

husbandman, the  brigand,  the  fisherman  and  thehunter. 

Sometimes  however  people  for  convenience  of  living 

I  combine  two  or  more  of  these  and  so  supply  the 

■deficiencies'  of  their  life,  where  it  fails  of  complete 

Independence ;  e.g.  the  lives  of  nomad  and  brigand, 

tor  of  husbandman  and  hunter  are  combined,  and  so 

Kin  other  cases  as  necessity  suggests  the  combination, 

'  Reading  jtani  t^*  aipiirui. 
''  Rt'ading  j-oi-  isitiirrfjior  ^loi>. 
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It  is  evident  then  that  property  in  this  sense,  i.e.  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  existence^  is  assigned  by 
Nature  herself  to  all  animals  not  only  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth  but  after  they  have  reached  maturity. 
Thus  there  are  some  animals  which  at  the  moment 
of  delivery  produce  food  enough  to  last  until  the 
young  one  can  supply  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
vermiparous  or  oviparous  animals ;  while  viviparous 
animals  contain  in  themselves  food  for  their  young 
during  a  certain  period,  i.e.  the  natural  product  we  call 
milk.  On  the  same  principle  we  must  clearly  suppose 
that  at  a  later  stage  of  existence  plants  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  animals  and  all  the  other  animals  for 
the  service  of  man,  domestic  animals  for  employment 
and  food  alike,  wild  animals  all  or  almost  all  for  food 
and  other  purposes,  e.g.  for  the  supply  of  clothing 
and  other  instruments.  Assuming  then  that  none  of 
Nature's  products  is  incomplete  or  purposeless,  as 
\man  requires  food  and  the  other  animals  are  suited 
\to  his  consumption,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  these  animals  have  been  created  by  Nature 
for  the  use  of  man.  And  hence  the  art  of  war  so  far 
as  it  is  natural  is  in  a  sense  a  bi'anch  of  the  Art  of 
Acquisition  ;  for  it  includes  the  art  of  the  chase  which 
we  are  bound  to  use  against  beasts  and  human  beings 
who  wiU  not  submit  to  the  rule  ordained  for  them  by 
Nature,  as  war  of  this  kind  is  naturally  just. 
Relation  of  It  appears  then  that  there  is  at  least  one  species 
Acquisition  of  the  Art  of  AcQuisition  which  is  naturally  part  of 

to  Domestic  •  -i 

Economy.    Domcstic  Ecouomy,  inasmuch^  as  the  latter  is  bound 
to  provide,  if   it  does  not  find   already  provided, 

^  Reading  koBo, 
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^Hsuch  articles  els  are  iiecessar}''  to  life  or  useful  to 
persons  associated  iu  a  State  or  houseliold  and  at  the 
same  time  arc  not  incapable  of  accumulation.  It  may 
"be  said  that  tliese  and  these  alone  constitute  genuine 
wealth.  For  the  amount  of  such  poBsessiona  which 
is  enough  for  independence  and  a  good  life  is  not 
unlimited  like  the  wealth  described  by  Solon  iu  the 

I  line 
"  So  bound  is  set  to  riclies  i'  the  world."' 
,  To   these   there   is   a   definite  limit  as   much  as  in 
any  other  art ;  for  in  none  are  there  any  instrnments 
limitless  in  number  or  size,  and  true  wealth  consists 
Isimply  in  a  number  of  instrumeuts   suited   to   the 
I  purposes  of  a  household  or  a  State.    ia^A<f  *vr  Ir   cm   r*tff*u,Y 
The  fact  then  that  there  is  a  certain  Art  of  Acqui- 

tsition  which  falls  naturally  witlun  the  sphere  of  the 
householder  or  statesman,  as  well  as  its  reason,  are 
now  evident.     But  there  is  another  kind  of  Art  of  ^fi 


Acquisition  winch  is  in  an^esj^ial  sengo_kni 
J'inance,  as  it  rightly  may  be ;  and  it  is  this  which 
gives  rise  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  limit  to  wealth 
■or  property.  This  second  kind  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
lO  first  as  to  be  often  considered  one  and  the  same 
th  it  It  is  not  the  same  however,  altliongh  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  widely  diflferent;  but  whereas  the 
first  has  a  natural  existence,  ij  has  not,  but  is  rather 
the  product  of  what  may  be  termed  experience  or  art. 
In  coming  to  the  discussion  of  it  the  first  remark 
to  be  made  ia  that  every  article  of  property  admits  of 
two  uses,  both  of  which  are  inherent  iu  it  though  not 
iherent  in  the  same  degree,  one  being  proper  to  the 
iicle  and  the  otlier  not    To  take  eg.  a  shoe,  there  ^■. 
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is  its  use  as  a  covcriug  of  tlio  foot,  and  also  its  use  as 
an  article  of  exchange  ;  botli  are  uses  of  a  shoe,  for  if 
yon  barter  it  to  someone  who  wants  a  shoe  in  ex- 
change for  money  or  foot!,  you  use  the  shoe  qua  shoe 
just  as  much  as  if  you  wear  it,  but  the  use  you  make 
of  it  in  this  case  is  not  its  proper  use,  inasmuch  as 
.rter  is  not  the  object  of  its  production.  The  same  is" 
,rue  of  all  other  articles  of  property ;  there  ie  none 
that  does  not  admit  of  use  in  exchange.  This  use  arose 
in  the  first  instance  from  natural  circumstances,  as 
people  had  more  of  some  things  and  fewer  of  others 
than  they  required.  Aiid««  the  trueArtof^xcliange 
was  tJte  outcome  qf  natural  icmtts,  so  conversely  it  is 
[plain  that  Retail  Trading _  is  no  "naturar pint  of  Fi- 
[SMice  :  else  the  barter  would  not  be  carricil  beyond 
the  point  of  satisfying  mere  requirements.  Now  it 
is  obvious  tiiat  in  the  primary  association,  viz.  the 
houseliold,  tliere  is  no  room  for  the  Art  of  Exchange  ; 
it  is  not  possible  until  tlie  association  is  already 
enlarged.  Tor  in  the  household  the  members  shared 
everything  alike,  while  in  the  larger  associations,  vix. 
the  village  or  the  State,  where  they  lived  separately', 
they  experienced  various  wants  and  having  these  wants 
were  forced  to  iutereliange  their  i>roperties  by  barter, 
as  is  still  the  common  way  of  non-Greek  nations,  who 
never  go  beyond  bartering  actual  commodities  one 
against  another,  e.g.  giving  or  receiving  wine  in  ex- 
for  corn  and  so  on.  Accordingly  the  Art  of 
Bxchange  when  thus  limited  is  not  unnatural,  nor  is  it  a 
species  of  Finance  in  the  bad  sense,  as  its  object  is  no 
more  than  the  completion  of  that  independence  which 

^  Reading  ot  6i  Kixapurfiimi  woWui'  Ki'ikiv  Kai  iBiovTO. 
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I  Nature  herself  requires. 


However  the  bad  Art  of^j'^^ 
For  as  the  '^°'^ 


iFhiancewas  a  logical  outcome  fromJt. 

)enefit8  of  eomraerce  were  more  widely  esteuded  by 
limportiDj;  commodities  of  which  there  was  a  deficiency 
■aad  exporting  those  of  which  there  was  an  excess,  the 
liise  of  a. currency  was  an  indispensable  device.  As 
^■flie  neceseariea  of  Nature  were  not  all  eftsily  por- 

I  table,  people  agreed  for  purposes  of  barter  mutually 
to  g^ve  and  receive  some  article  which,  while  it  was 
itself  a  commodity,  was  practically  easy  to  handle  in 
the  business  of  life,  some  such  article  as  iron  or  silver, 
which  was  at  first  defined  simply  by  size  and  weight; 
although  finally  they  went  further  and  set  a  stamp 
upon  every  coin  to  relieve  them  from  the  trouble  of 
weighing  it,  as  the  stamp  impressed  upon  the  coin 
was  an  indication  of  quantity.  Thus  it  was  after 
the  invention  of  a  currency  as  the  result  of  neces- 
sary barter  that  the  second  species  of  Finance,  viz. 
Ketail  Ti-ading,  came  into  existence,  at  first  pro- 
bably as  a  simple  process,  and  afterwards,  as  ex- 
perience progressed,  more  and  more  as  a  scientific 
system  of  the  most  profitable  means  and  manuer  of 
monetary  exchange.     Hence  it  is  a  common  opinion 

t*^",t  Finance  has  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  the 
■rency.  and  that  its  function  consists  in  tlie  ability 
ttiscover  the  means  of  getting  a  quantity  of  money- 
opinion  resting  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  pro- 
stive  of  wcaltli  or  in  other  words  of  money.  For 
■■  -^Ith  is  often  defined  as  a  quantity  of  current  coin, 
lias  it  is  mth  the  currency  that  Finance  in  the  bad 
jsensc  or  the  Art  of  Retail  Trading  has  to  do.  Some- 
1  times  on  the  other  hand  the  currency  is  regarded  as 
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mere  trash  and  as  having  only  a  current  or  conven- 
tional and  not  in  any  sense  a  natural  value,  because, 
if  the  people  by  whom  it  is  used  give  it  up  and 
adopt  another,  it  is  wholly  valueless,  it  does  not  serve 
to  supply  any  want,  and  a  person  may  have  abundance 
,  of  this  currency  and  yet  lack  the  means  of  bare  sub- 
jsistence;  although  it  is  a  paradox  to  identify  wealth 
I  with  anything  of  such  a  nature  that  one  may  have 
j  plenty  of  it  and  yet  perish  with  hunger,  like  Midas 
in  the  old  story  when  his  insatiable  prayer  had  been 
granted  and  everything  which  was  set  before  him 
turned  to  gold.    Accordingly  people  look  for  another 
definition  of  true  wealth  and  of  true  Finance,  and  they 
Character-  are  rfffht.    Finaucc  in  the  natural  sense,  like  natural 

istics  of 

natura.1  and  wealth,  is  Something  different  and  belongs  to  the 
Finance.  Sphere  of  Domcstic  Economy,  whereas  the^  other  is  a 
part  of  Trade  and  produces  money  not  indiscrimi- 
nately but  exclusively  by  means  of  exchange.  It  is 
this  last  which  may  be  said  to  be  occupied  solely  with 
current  coin,  for  the  currency  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  such  barter.  Also  it  is  wealth  of  this  kind,  viz. 
wealth  produced  by  unnatural  Finance,  which  is  un- 
limited. As  in  the  medical  art  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  degree  of  health  it  seeks  to  produce,  nor  in  any 
other  art  to  the  end  it  has  in  view — for  they  all  en- 
deavour to  realize  their  end  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent — whereas  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  means 

I  which  in  every  art  are  limited  by  the  end,  so  in  the 
case  of  unnatural  Finance  there  is  no  limit  to  the  end 
proposed  which  is  the  wealth  appropriate  to  it  or  the 
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[aisition  of  money.  'On  tlie  other  hand  in  that 
les  of  Finance  which  Belongs  tgjbonicstic  Econonij 
jftjiBBt  j^  for  the  mere  acquisition  of  money  is 
Hence  from  this  point  of  view  there 
to  be  necessarily  a  limit  to  wealth  of  every 
ind,'although  in  experience  the  actual  fact  is  quite 
contrary,  as  all  financiers  Beek  to  accumulate  an 
Unlimited  amount  of  current  coin.  The  explanation  is, 
to  be  found  in  the  close  connexion  of  the  two  species 
of  Finance.  Astheyboth'makeuaeof  thesame  mate-] 
rial,  viz.  tnoney,  the  xises  practically  overlap  ;  for  the 
property^  which  they  use  ia  the  same,  although  they 
use  it  ill  different  ways,  one  finding  i^s  end  in  something 
beyond  mere  acctimnlation  and  the  other  in  accumula- 
tion alone.  Consequently  there  are  some  people  who 
take  the  accumulation  of  money  to  be  the  function  of 
the  economical  Finance,  i.e.  the  Fin/inee  which  is  pro- 
ptT  to  Domestic  Economy,  and  are  always  under  the 
impression  that  they  ought  either  to  preserve  or  infi- 
nitely augment  their  property  in  money.  This  dis- 
I position  of  mind  arises  from  their  anxiety  about  mere 
living  rather  than  about  living  well  The  consequence 
"is  tliat,  as  their  desire  of  life  is  infinitely  great,  they 
ire  an  infinite  amount  of  all  that  is  conducive  to  life ; 
ly  even  people  who  do  aspire  to  live  well  set  their 
minds  solely  on  the  means  of  sensual  gratification,  and, 
as  these  like  other  things  are  apparently  bound  up 
with  the  jTOSsession  of  property,  all  their  efforts  are 
directed  to  mouej-making,  and  thus  the  bad  speciea  of 
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Finance  has  come  into  vogue.  For  as  sensual  grati- 
fication implies  superfluity,  they  are  eager  to  find 
an  art  productive  of  the  superfluity  indispensable  to 
gratification,  and,  if  they  fail  to  attain  tlieir  object  by 
means  of  Finance,  they  try  to  compaaa  it  by  other 
means,  putting  all  their  faculties  to  an  unnatural  use. 
Thus  although  it  is  the  function  of  valour  to  produce 
not  money  but  intrepid  action  and  of  strategy  or 
mediciue  to  jiroduce  not  money  but  victory  or  healtli, 
they  convert  all  these  arts  into  arts  of  Finance,  as- 
suming that  money  is  the  one  end  to  be  attained,  and 
to  this  end  everytliing  else  is  bound  to  conspire. 

We  have  now  considered  both  the  species  of  Fi- 
nance, the  unnecessary  and  the  indispensable ;  we 
have  described  the  nature  of  the  firat  and  the 
ground  of  its  necessity  and  have  shown  that  the 
second  which  is  concerned  with  the  supply  of  food  is 
distinct  from  the  first,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  economic, 

tand  that  it  is  not  unlimited  like  the'  first  but  strictly 
bounded  m  respect  of  the  wealth  U,  seeks  to  produce. 
gi.         We  see  also  the  answer  to  the  question  propound- 
P^?    ed  at  the  outset:  does  Finance  fall  within  the  pro- 
'^-^t  vince  of  the  householder  or  statesman  or  are  financial  1 
means  on  the  contrary  pre-requisites  to  the  exercise  | 
,   of  his  functions?     Aceordinff   to  the  latter  view,  as| 
statesmanship  does  not  create  men  but  receives  them 
from  Nature's  hand  and  makes  use  of  them,  so  it  is 
Nature's  business  to  supply  the  means  of  sustenance 
in  the  shape  of  land  or  sea  or  anything  else ;  while  the 
householder  or  statesman  starting  with  these  means 
has  merely  to  dispose  of  the  produce  aright.     Sin 
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larly  the  business  of  the  art  of  weaving,  it  m;iy  bo 
urged,  is  not  to  produce  various  Icinds  of  wool  but 
to  make  use  of  them,  distinguishing  the  good  and 
serviceable  kinds  from  the  bad  and  unserviceable. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  a  difficult  question  wliy  Fi- 
nance is  a  part  of  Domestic  Economy  and  Medicine  is 
not,  although  health  ia  as  indispensable  to  the  members 
of  a  household  as  life  or  any  other  necessary.  The 
truth  is  that,  as'  in  one  sense  it  is  the  business  of  a 
householder  or  ruler  to  include  the  health  of  those 
ho  governs  among  tlie  objects  of  his  care,  and  in  an- 
other sense  it  is  not  his  business  but  the  physician's, 
so  in  the  case  of  financial  means  there  is  one  sense  in 
which  the  care  of  them  belongs  to  the  householder, 
and  another  in  which  it  belongs  not  to  his  but  to  the 
proper  subordinate  art.  Strictly  speaking  however,  m 
I  have  already  said,  financial  means  are  pre-requisites 
which  Mature  ought  to  provide.  For  it  is  Nature's 
function  to  supply  every  creature  that  is  bom  with 
food  in  the  residuum  of  the  substance  of  which  tlie 
creature  itself  is  formed.  Hence  Finance  so  far  as  it 
follows  Nature  depends  universally  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  animals. 

Now,  as  we  said,  there  are  two  species  of  Finance,  i'-  -' 
one  belong ng  to  Domestic  Economy  and  the  other  to 
Trade.  Tlie  former  is  indispensable  and  laudable; 
whereas  the  latter  which  is  an  art  of  exchange  is  justly 
l-disparaged  as  being  contrary  to  Nature  and  enriching 
|one  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  of  all  t'>u 
t/omis  of  had  Fiitance  there  is  none  which  so  well 
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h  deserves  abhorrence  as  jettv  usury,  because  in  it 
H  ^it  is  money  itself  which  produces  the  gain  instead  of 
*  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised,  ^or  it 
was  invented  simply  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  where- 
as  interest  multiplfes  {Kelmoney  itself.  Indeed  it  is  to 
this  fact  that  it  owes  its  name  (toko^  or  offspring),  as 
children  bear  a  likeness  to  their  parents,  and  interest 
^is  'money  born  of  money.  It  may  be  concluded 
therefore  that  no  form  of  moneymaking  does  so  much 
violence  to  Nature  as  this. 
Chap.  XI.  Having  now  suflSciently  discussed  the  theory  of 
FinanS?  Fiuauce  we  have  next  to  describe  its  practical  appli- 
an€?8ub-°'^  cation.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  in  all  such 
divisions,  matijei^g  speculation  is  free,  while  in  practice  there 
are  limiting  conditions. 

Among  the  practical  subdivisions  of  Finance  the 
first  is  an  experimental  knowledge  of  'live  stock,  A 
person  must  know  what  are  the  most  profitable  kinds 
of  live  stock,  and  in  what  locality  and  under  what 
conditions  they  are  the  most  profitable,  e.g.  what  is 
the  most  profitable  kind  of  property  in  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  or  other  animals.  He  must  know  which  kinds 
are  most  profitable  not  only  as  compared  with  others 
but  in  particular  places;  for  they  do  not  all  thrive 
in  the  same  country.  Next  he  must  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  farming,  both  agriculture  and  the  culti- 
vation of  trees,  as  well  as  with  the  management  of  bees 
and  all  such  kinds  of  fish  or  fowls  as  are  capable  of 
supplying  human  wants.  These  ai'e  the  principal  parts 
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of  Finance  in  tbe  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
other  species  of  Finance  which  consists  in  exchange 
comprises  first  and  mainly  commerce,  of  which  there 
arethree^di  visions,  viz.  marine  trade,  inland  trade,  and 


shopkeeping,  differing  one  from  another  in  relative 
^ecurity  and  the  amount  of  profit  they  bring  in.  It  in- 
Kludes  also  usury  and  hiredlaljmir,  whether  the  laBour 
or  mechanical '  artisans  or  of  persona  who  are  not  arti- 
Rans  in  any  sense  and  are  fit  only  for  physical  labour. 
There  is  yet  a  thjrj}  ppeciea  of  Finance  which  lies 
midway  between  these  two,  having  something  in  com- 
mon both  with  natural  Finance  and  with  the  Finance 
which  consists  in  exchange  and  including  all  such 

(subordinate  arts  as  depend  upon  the  earth  or  those 
products  of  the  earth  which  are  practically  useful, 
.although  they  do  not  yield  fruit,  e.g,  wood-cnttiug 
__  and  mining  of  all  kinds.  This  species  has  come  to 
include  a  large  variety  of  subordinate  arts  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  products. 

This  wholly  genei-al  description  of  the  three 
species  of  Finance  must  suffice  for  tlie  present;  a 
minute  and  particular  account  of  them,  such  as  would 
be  useful  in  business  oecupations,i8  unworthy  tooccupy 
the  time  of  a  philosopher.  It  may  be  observed  how- 
ever that  the  moat  scientific  occupations  are  those 
wliich  leave  least  room  for  chance,  the  most  mechani- 
cal those  which  do  most  injury  to  the  body,  the  most 
slavish  those  which  demand  most  physical  labour,  the 
most  degraded  those  in  whicli  there  is  least  need  of  a 
igh  degree  of  virtue, 
To  return  hoinever  to  practical  Finance:  its  vari- 
'  Rcadiug  Tfvwrui'. 
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ous  subdivisions  have  been  treated  by  particular 
writers,  e.g.  fanning  in  both  its  branches  by  Chare- 
tides*  of  Paros  and  ApoUodoros  of  Lemnos  and 
similarly  other  branches  by  different  writers,  and  I 
may  refer  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  to 
their  treatises.  It  is  proper  too  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered notices  of  the  means  by  which  individuals 
have  achieved  success  in  financial  operations.  Such 
notices  are  of  value  to  all  votaries  of  Financa 
Monopoly.  The  plan  attributed  to  Thales  of  Miletus  is  a  case 
in  point;  it  is  a  financial  device  of  universal  ap- 
plication, although  ascribed  to  him  as  an  instance 
of  his  practical  shrewdness.  Being  upbraided  one 
day — so  the  story  runs — with  his  poverty  as  showing 
the  uselessness  of  philosophy,  he  discovered  by  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy  the  prospect  of  an  abundant 
crop  of  olives.  Accordingly  before  the  winter  was  over 
Jie  got  together  a  small  amount  of  cash  and  engaged 
all  the  oil-presses  in  Miletus  and  Chios,  paying  down 
the  earnest-money.  The  price  he  paid  for  them  was 
low,  as  no  one  made  a  higher  bid.  When  the  olive- 
season  arrived  and  there  was  all  at  once  a  general 
demand  for  the  oil-presses,  by  letting  them  out  on  his 
own  terms  he  amassed  a  vast  sum  of  money,  proving 
that  it  is  easy  enough  for  philosophers  to  be  wealthy 
if  they  choose,  only  their  hearts  are  not  set  upon 
riches.  Now  although  Thales  gets  the  credit  of  having 
made  this  display  of  his  shrewdness,  the  endeavour  to 

*^  .^—^i     II  ■!    r  I  .1...,.      ■.. 

secure  oneself  a  monopoly  is^  as  we  said,  a  general 
principle  of  Finance.  Accordingly  there  are  States 
which,  whenever  they  find  themselves  in  financial 
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difficulties,  adopt  this  expedient  of  establisliiiig  a 
monopoly  of  commodities.  Tka-e  icas  a  case  similar  lo 
that  of  Tlialcs  io  Sicily  wlicre  a  person  with  whom  a 
sum  of  money  liad  been  deposited  bought  up  all  the 
iron  in  the  manufactories,  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
tlie  mercliants  from  the  centres  o£  commerce  liis  mo- 
nopoly enabled  liim  without  raising  the  price  much 
to  realize  200  per  cent  on  all  his  outlay.  Dionysius 
hearing  of  the  circumstance  bade  bim  take  his 
money  with  bim  but  not  stay  another  day  in  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
financial  expedients  prejudicial  to  Dionyaiua's  own 
interests.  However  that  may  be,  his  device  and  that 
of  Tlialea  are  identical ;  both  contrived  to  sccare 
themselves  a  moiiojRily.  These  are  facts  which  de- 
serve the  attention  even  of  statesmen ;  for  States  Uite 
households,  although  in  a  higher  degree,  often  require 
financial  expefiients  and  similar  sources  of  revenue. 
That  is  why  there  are  some  statesmen  whoso  whole 
statesmanship  is  limited  to  Finance. 

There  are,  as  wo  have   seen,  three  bmncbes  of 

Domestic  Economy,  viz.  the  relations  of  a  slavemaater  J] 

to  his  slaves,  which  have  been  discussed  already,  the^^ 

relations   of  a   father   to   his   childi-en,   and   thirdly 

the  relations  of  a  husband  to  his  wife.    I  lUstin- 

guish  the  paternal  from  the  marital  form  of  rule; 

for'  although  the  head  of  the  family  rules  both  his 

wife  and  childi'en  and  rules  them  in  both  cases  as 

.  free  persons,  yet  the  kind  of  nde  is  different,  being 

j  constitutional  in  the  wife's  case,  while  in  the  children's 

)  it  is  regal     Hie  justification  of  these  forms  of  rule 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  males  are  by  Nature  better  quali- 
fied to  command  than  females^  wherever  the  union  is 
not  unnaturally  constituted^  and  those  who  are  elder 
and  more  mature  than  those  who  are  younger  and 
immature.  It  is  true  that  in  most  cases  of  political 
or  constitutional  rule  there  is  an  interchange  of  the 
functions  of  rulers  and  subject^  as  it  is  assumed  that 
they  are  naturally  equal  and  indistinguishable.  Ne- 
vertheless at  any  particular  time  an  effort  is  made  to 
distinguish  the  rulers  from  the  subjects  by  insignia  of 
office,  forms  of  address  and  acts  of  respect  according 
to  the  remark^  Amasis  made  about  his  footpan.  Now 
the  relation  which  rulers  in  a  constitutional  country 
hear  dwring  their  term  of  office  to  their  subjects  is 
the  relation  which  the  male  at  all  times  bears  to  the 
female.  The  iTile  of  a  father  over  his  children  on  the 
other  hand  is  like  that  of  a  king  over  his  subjects ;  for 
the  parental  rule  rests  upon  affection  and  respect, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  character  of  kingly  rule. 
Hence  Homer  was  right  in  giving  Zeus  the  title* 
"  Father  of  Gods  and  men,"  Zeus  who  is  the  king  of 

tall.  For  Jihe  ideal  of  a  king  is  that  he  should  be 
distinct  from  lu's  subjects  iSTnalure"  but  oiie  with 
them  in  race^  and  this  is  exactly  the  relation  of  a 
senior  to  a  junior  or  of  a  parent  to  his  child. 
chap.xiii.  It  appears  then  that  in  Domestic  Economy  more 
attention  is  devoted  to  human  beings  than  to  inanimate 
property,  more  to  their  virtue  or  excellence  than  to 
that  of  property,  or  as  we  term  it  to  wealth,  and  more 
to  the  virtue  of  free  persons  than  to  that  of  slaves. 

1  Herodotus  ii.  172. 

2  Iliad  1. 644. 
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As  to  Blavea    tlie  first  question  which  arises  is  tub  ■ 
whether  a  slave  is  capable  of  any  virtue  l)eyou(i  tliat '["' 
of  a  mere  instrument  or  menial,  i.e.  of  any  more 
Iionourable  virtue,   such    as    temperance,    courage, 

justice  or  any  similar  moral  habit ;  or  ou  the  con- 
trary there  ia   no  virtue  of  which  he  is  capable 

.apart  from  acta  of  bodily  service.     Whichever  view 

take  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty.     If  we  affirm  the 

capacity  of  the  slave  for  the  liiglier  virtues,  we  may  be 

|iisked  wherein  the  difference  between  slaves  and  free 
persona  will  consist;  if  we  deny  it,  the  denial  is  a 

iparadox  in  the  ca^^e  of  human  and  rational  beings  as 
slaves  are.    Tiie  same  question  or  one^ery  similar  is  •mi  c 
raised  in  regard  to  women  and  children.     Are  they  tbUd 
capable  like  men  of  virtues  ?  is  a  woman  bound  to  be 
temperate,  brave  and  just  ?  may  a  child  be  called  licen- 
tious or  temperate  ?     Indeed  it  is  a  general  q^uestion  Tiie 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  virtue  of  natural  ™'er 
rulers  and  natural  subjects  is  identical  or  different.  ""UJf 
For  if  we  say  that  both  are  to  jiossess  high  moral 
qualities,  why  should  there  be  this  absolute  distinction 
of  ruler  and  subject  ?   It  cannot  be  auswered  that  the 
difference  lies  in  the  more  or  less  of  moral  nobleness 

.that   they  possess;  for  tlie  dili'c-rciice  bctWL'cn   rule 

land  subjection  is  ouc^  of  kind— not  so  the  difference 
[^tween  more  or  less  w!iirh  I'.i  oiii'  oftf/yixc.    On  tlie 
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'sary  to  ili^-  i^iii.'  ;iiid  iiul  tn  tin.'  ntii';r  i^  a  strange  one. 
Unless  lie  is  tci  ape  rate  ;ind  ju^t,  how  whall  a  riiler  be 
a  good  ruler  or  a  subject  a  good  subject  ?  for  if  he  is 
licentious  and  cowardly,  he  will  fail  to  perform  any  of 
his  duties.    It  seems  clear  then  that  they  nmst  both 
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possess  virtue  but  that  there  must  be  diflferent  kinds 
of  virtue  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
naturcH  rulers  and  natural  subjects.  In  fact,  to  take 
an  obvious  illustration,  this  relation  of  rule  and  sub- 
jection is  shewn  in  the  soul.  There  is  one  part  of 
the  soul  which  naturally  rules  and  another  which 
naturally  obeys ;  and  the  virtue  we  ascribe  to  them, 
i.e.  to  the  rational  part  and  the  irrational,  is  different. 
We  see  clearly  then  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
cases.  ^  Hence,  as  there  are  naturally  various  kinds  of 
rulers  and  subjects — the  rule  of  a  free  person  over  a 
slave  is  one  kind,  that  of  male  over  female  another 
and  that  of  a  man  over  a  child  a  third — and  as  the 
parts  of  the  soul  are  innate  in  all,  although  in  different 
manners  (for  theslave  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  de- 
liberative part,  whereasit  exists  in  the  female  and 
chip  buf  In  the  former  has  no  authority  and  in  the 
latter  is  imperfectly  developed) ;  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, if  we  take  the  moral  virtues,  the  right  view  is 
that  they  must  bepossesseA  WlalirMt  however  in 
the  same  manner  but  by  each  in  the  degree  essential 
to  the  discharge  of  his  lunction.  It  follows  that  the 
[eFloiust  possess  moral  virtue  in  its  full  develop- 
ment.    For   in   any   handicraft   the  work    to   be 

^  It  seems  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  of  the  text. 
The  reading  which  I  have  translated  is  as  follows:  ©err'  eVel 
(jyva-ei.  TrXei©  ra  Sp^ovra  Koi  dp^ofieva  {aXXop  yap  rpoTTOv  to  iXev- 
Scpov  Tov  Bovkov  5p;(ft..|cal'r6  apptv  rov  ^i;Xeov^  kcli  dvr}p  ncu^os) 
Koi  irao'LV  iwirdp^ei  fiep  ra  p,6pia  r^s  ^vxrjs,  aXX*  iwirap^ei  BuKJyc- 
povTCDs  (o  p.€v  yap  boxikoi  oXo)f  ovk  ?;(«  to  ^ovXevTiKoVy  to  de  OfjXv 
e;^€i  p€v  oAA  aKvpov,  o  oe  irais  c^ei  p.€V  oAA  aTeKes)  ojjlokos  tolitvv  KaL 
iT€p\  tcls  iJBlkos  dpcTas  v7ro\r]7tT€ov  Belp  fiev  p-eri^ew  iravTaSy  aXX*  ov  tov 
avTov  TpoTTOP  dXX*  oaop  dpdyKalop  e^cip  iKaart^  npos  to  avTov  epyop. 
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performed  depends  altogether  upoii  the  mastercrafts- 
in,  and  reason  is  the  inastercraftBmau  of  the  amd ; 

:  therefore  in  order  to  perform  his  vxirk  the  rulei' 
must  needs  possess  perfect  reason  icktcli  implies  ftUly- 

I  developed  moral  mrlue.  The  various  clasHea  of  subjects 
a.  the  other  hand  require  only  such  a  degree  of  virtue 
as  is  proper  to  the  part  they  have  to  play. 

These  considerations  sliew  clearly  (1)  that  all  the 
persona  mentioned  above  are  capable  of  moral  virtue ; 
(12)  that  this  virtue  is  not  the  satne  in  all  cases,  e-ff- 
the  tcmpemnoc  of  a  man  and  a  woman  is  not  the 
same  nor  their  coumge  and  justice,  as  Socrates' 
supposed,  but  a  man's  courage  is  of  a  ruling  and  a 
woman's  of  a  subordinate  kind,  and  bo  with  aU  the 
other  virtues,  We  shall  discover  the  same  truth  by 
examining  the  subject  more  in  detail.  For  people 
merely  deceive  themselves  by  such  general  definitions 
of  virtue  as  "a  good  condition  of  the  soul,"  "upright- 
ness of  conduct,"  and  so  fortli ;  it  is  far  more  sensible 
to  follow  Gorgias  in  drawing  up  catalogues  of  the 
virtues  appropriate  to  each  class.  Thus  we  must 
suppose  that  what  the  poet*  says  of  woman, 
"Silence  is  woman's  crowii," 

I  is  applicable  to  all  the  subject  classes  ;  but  the  truth 
does  not  extend  to  men.  Also,  as  a  eluld  is  not  yet 
completely  developed,  it  is  clear  that  his  virtue  is  not 
tlie  virtue  of  an  independent  being  but  has  reference 
to  one  'in  whom  he  finds  complete  development  and 


'  The  refereuce  is  to  Plato  Meno/i,  p.  73  J 
'  Sophocles  JJax,  2U3. 
'  Reading  jTpot  TO  Ti'Xot. 
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guidance^  viz.  his  father.  So  too  the  virtue  of  a 
slave  has  reference  to  his  master.  And  further,  from 
the  principle  vre  laid  down,  viz.  that  a  slave  is  useful 
merely  in  providing  us  virith  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  it  is  evident  that  he  needs  no  high  degree  of 
virtue  but  only  just  so  much  as  will  prevent  his  failing 
in  his  duties  from  licentiousness  or  timidity. 
The  capa-  And  here  the  question  may  be  raised.  If  our  present 
artmosior  Statement  is  true,  will  it  be  necessary  for  artisans  also 
to  possess  a  certain  virtue,  as  licentiousness  often  leads 
them  to  fiiil  in  their  <lutLes  ?  It  seems  however  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  cases.  The 
slave  and  his  master  have  a  common  existence ;  whereas 
the  artisan  stands  to  his  master  in  a  relation  far 
less  close  and  participates,  in  jirtue.  Qply  so  far 
as  he  participates  in  slavery.  For  the  mechanical 
artisan  lives  in  a  condition  of  what  may  be  called 
limited  slavery.  Another  reasan  why  virtve  is  im- 
possible or  hardly  possible  to  the  artisan  is  that 
cobblers  and  all  other  artisans,  imlike  slaves,  are  in 
no  sense  creations  of  Nature, 
The  means  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  virtue  appropriate 
virtue  ^"'^  to  a  slave  must  be  produced  in  him.  by  his  master 
and  not  by  *  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  that  art 
of  slaveowning  which  merely  gives  a  sfave  instruction 
in  his  duties.  ^They  are  wrong  therefore  who  deny 
reason  to  slaves  and  affect  to  employ  commands  only 
in  dealing  vdth  them  ;  for  advice  is  more  suitable  to 
slaves  than  to  children. 

But  this  discussion  of  the  whole  subject   must 

^   Reading  ov  top  rfjv  Maa-Kcikucfjp  f^ovTO. 

2  The  reference  is  to  Plato  Jjatos,  p.  777  k. 


slaves. 
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As  regarda  husbaiid  and  wife,  father  and 
ihildreti,  the  moml  laws  determining  tbe  virtue  of 
each  and  their  intercourse  one  with  another  and  the 
true  metliod  of  following  the  good  and  eschewing  the 
bad,  all  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  when 
■we  come  to  treat  of  the  different  foniis  of  polity. 
For  as  every  household  is  a  part  of  a  State,  and 
man  and  wife,  father  and  children  are  parts  of  a 
household,  and  the  excellence  of  any  part  must  have 
reference  to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  essential  to  -educate 
our  women  mid  children  with  constant  reference  to 
the  polity,  if  indeed  the  virtue  of  the  women  and 
children  is  of  any  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  State.  Nor  indeed  can  this  be  doubtftil, 
when  we  consider  that  women  form  half  the  free 
population  and  the  children  grow  up  to  be  the  citizens 
of  the  State. 

Havuig  fully  discussed  then  one  part  of  the  sub- 
ject and  deferred  for  the  present  our  consideration  of 
the  rest,  we  may  leave  our  present  arguments  as  com- 
plete and  start  afresh  upon  a  new  topic.  We  will 
begin  by  examining  the  tlieories  of  those  authors  who 
have  put  foi-ward  their  views  of  the  beet  polity. 


BOOK  11. 


Chap.  I.   As  our  purposc  is  to  investigate  what*  is  the  best 

Ejamina-    of  all  forms  of  political  association  for  persons  whose 

Hj^pro-  life  is  capable  of  approximating  most  nearly  to  an 

existingr.      ideal,  we  are  bound  to  examine  all  other  forms  of 

polity,  not  only  such  as  exist  in  states  which  are 

reputed  to  be  well-ordered  but  such  others  also  as 

have  been  proposed  by  individual  thinkers  and  are 

popularly  considered  to  be  successful.    In  this  way 

we  shall  be  likely  to  discover  what  is  right  and  what 

is  expedient ;  and  instead  of  our  endeavour  to  find 

some  new  form  of  polity  seeming  to  indicate  a  desire 

to  display  our  own  cleverness  at  any  cost,  the  inquiry 

we  undertake  will  seem  to  be  due  to  the  imperfection 

of  all  polities  now  existing  or  proposed. 

We  must  begin  with  the  natural  beginning  of  an 
investigation  like  the  present.  The  collective  citizens 
of  a  State  must  of  necessity  either  have  everything  in 
common  or  nothing  in  common  or  some  things  in 
common  and  not  others.  It  is  plainly  impossible  that 
they  should  have  nothing  in  common.  For  the  polity 
is  a  species  of  association ;  and,  if  we  go  no  further, 

^  ReadiDg  tis  KpaTian]. 
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its  members  must  live  in  a  common  locality,  as  tlio 
locality  of  a  single  State  is  necessarily  single,  and  /rata 
the  nature  o/tfie  case  the  fellow-citizens  are  members 
of  a  single  State.  Is  it  desirable  howcTer  that  in  a 
State  wliich  is  to  be  rightly  ordered  they  should  have 
the  gi'eatest  possible  number  of  things  in  common 
or  only  some  things  and  not  others?  It  is  possible 
for  the  citizens  to  have  children,  wives  and  property 
in  common,  as  is  proposed  in  tlie  Reptiblie  of  Plato 
■where  Socrates  argues  for  a  community  of  all  three.  Tiif  J^epw*- 
Is  it  better  to  follow  the  existing  system  iu  this  re- 
spect or  the  order  of  things  described  in  the  iie/jHW(f? 

Not  to  speak  of  many  difficulties  inherent  in  a  chap  ii. 
jeneral  community  of  wn'es,  the  reason  alleged  by 
Socrates  iu  Belialf  of  such  an  institution  is  clearly  not  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  his  arguments.  Noragainin 
the  institution  as  portrayed  in  the  Republic  effectual 
as  a  means  to  the  end  which  according  to  him  ought 
to  be  realized  in  the  State.  And,  thirdly,  he  has  wholly 
omitted  to  lay  down  its  proper  limitations.  By 
the  end  I  mean  the  doctrine  that  it  is  best  for  the 
"wEole  State  to  be  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  a  unit ;  for  this 
isTheTuudamental  position  assumed  by  Socrates. 

It  is  evident  however  that  as  a  State  advances  and  (i)  oww- 
becomes  more  a  unit  it  will  cease  to  be  a  State  at  all.  pponoaed 
1  A  State  essentially  implies  a  number  of  people;  and  as  ofthostn 
I  it  becomes  more  and  more  a  unit  it  will  cease  to  be  a 
State  and  be  a  household  and  will  cease  to  be  a 
household  and  be  an  individual,  forit  will  be  admitted 
that  a  household  is  more  a  unit  than  a  State  and  an 
individual  than  a  household.     Hence  even  if  one  were 
effect  this  unification  it  would  not  Ik;  right 
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to  do  so.  as  it  would  mean  the  desti*uction  of  the 
state. 

"  Again,  not  only  does  a  State  consist  of  a  number 
of  individuals  but  the  individuals  are  different  in 
kind.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  State  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  which  are  alike.  This  is  just  the  distinction 
between  a  State  and  a  confederation.  *A  confedera- 
tion, the  object  of  which  is  military  strength,  derives 
its  eflBiciency  from  its  size,  even  if  all  the  constituent 
parts  are  of  one  kind,  just  as  if  one  weight  is  heavier 
than  another,  it  tv/rns  the  scale.  There  will  be  much 
the  same -difference  between  a  State  and  ^  tribe  in  all 
cases  where  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  not  scattered 
in  different  villages  but  have  a  <:oHective  organization 
like  *the  Arcadians.  On^  the  other  hand  the  parts 
which  are  to  constitute  a  single  organic  whole  must 
be  different  in  kind.    And  thus  it  is  the  principle  of 

■  .    ■■■■■mil     — «w<»»ii    w     (  u»^ii».iy»"— 

reciprocal  equality  which  is  the  preservative  of  States, 
as  'I  have  already  stated  in  the  Ethics;  for  this  prin- 
ciple necessarily  obtains  even  in  a  society  of  free  and 
•equail  persons.  In  this  case  they  cannot  all  rule 
simultaneously  but  must  follow  a  system  of  yearly 
rotation  or  some  other  order  of  succession  or  period 
of  office  ;  and  in  this  way  all  become  rulers  in  turn, 
just  as  if  cobblers  and  carpenters  changed  places 
instead  of  the  same  people  being  always  one  or 

^  ReadiHg  ^o  jxcv  yap  r^  Mro<r^  p^pifcFi/iOi^,  kov  §  to  avro  tS  elbei 
{^OTjOeias  yap  x°P^^  1    (Tvp.pMX'icL  fr€<f)VK€v)   ©cnrep   up   ti   aTadp,us 

^  ''Like  the  Arcadians,''  i.e.  since  the  foundation  of  Mega- 
lopolis. 

5  Nicom.  Eth.  v.  cb.  5. 
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the  other.    But'  as  it  is  best  that  this  e]iould  be  the 

Ucase,  i.e.  that  a  man  who  is  a  cobbler  or  carpenter 

J  should  be  80  always,  so  too  in  the  pohtical  association 

I  it  is  obnously  best  that  the  eanie  pei'soiis  should,  if 

ljjK)Bsible,"be  perpetual  nilers.    "WhefeTTowever  tliia  ia 

Blmpossible  owing  to  the  natui-al  equality  of  all  the 

^members  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  justice 

^_  demands  that  rule,  whether  it  be  a  privilege  or  a 

^Hriburden,  should  be  shared  by  all  alike,  °in  these  cases 

^^ntn  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  condition  of  original 

^Vdissimilarity  by  tlie  alteniate  rule  and  submission  of 

^B  those  who  are  equals.    Here  there  are  always  some 

^K  persona  in  a  position  of  rule  and  others  of  aubjcc- 

^1  tion  ;  ''but  the  rulers  of  one  time  are  tlie  svhjects  of 

^K  another  and  vice  wrsd,  as  though  their  actual  per- 

^P  sonality  liad  been  chauged.    The  same  principle  of 

alternation  during  the  period  of  their  rule  regulates 

the  distribution  of  the  different  offices  among  different 

(persoTia.  It  is  clear  then  from  these  facta  that  the 
kind  of  unification  proposed  by  some  thinkci's  is  not 
the  natural  condition  of^~^tc,  and  tlmt  what  das 
been  described  as  the  liighesf^good  of  which  States 
are  capable  means  their  destruction  ;  it  cannot  there- 


1     Si    ^tXTlDM     ( 


ll    Tli     Stpl     Tqy     KO, 
'(    ffftiTlOV    SllXtf,    • 


'  Readings  ovrat  U^  fiifnirai  TO  ii>  /irpti  tovs  urovt  tiKtw  ru  fbw* 
<ivai  ii  apxnr. 

'  Tbe  words  napa  fiipm  or  koto  [lipos  do  not  eeem  to  faave  tlio 
Upport  of  the  best  MS8.;  in  their  absence  it  is  necessary  to 
mppl;  some  clanse  from  llic  contest  to  explain  llie  meaning  of 
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be  a  Good,  for  the  Good  of  anything  acts  as  its 
preservative. 

But  it  may  be  demonstrated  also  in  another  way 
that  the  endeavour  after  an  excessive  unification  of 
the  State  is  no  advantage.  A  household  is  a  more 
independent  body  than  an  individual  and  a  State  than 
a  household  ;  in  fact  thejbrue  concentiojR  of  a  State  is 
A  I  not  realized  untif  the  association  of  people  composing 
It Jm,attainp.d  ifidbetpm^Rg^'  Assuming  then  that 
a  condition  of  more  independence  is  preferable  to  one 
of  less,  we  must  conclude  that  a  condition  of  less  is 
preferable  to  one  of  greater  unification. 
Chap.  III.  But  to  comc  to  the  secoud  point  Even  granting 
tioiw^o  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^  reduce  the  association  as  far  as 
niean"of  possiblc  to  a  uuit,  the  existence  of  this  unity  does  not 
uniflcation^  appear  to  be  proved  by  the  formula  "  Vhere  all  simul- 
taneously term  the  same  object  mine  or  not  mine,'' 
which  Socrates  takes  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete unification  of  a  State.  The  word  "all"  is  am- 
biguous. If  it  means  "  each  individually,"  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  result  which  Socrates  seeks  to  compass 
would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized,  i.e.  each  indi- 
vidual will  call  the  same  child  his  son  and  even  the 
same  woman  his  wife,  and  so  with  his  property  and 
every  casual  incident  of  life.  But  in  the  case  supposed 
this  will  not  be  the  sense  in  which  the  word  will  be 
used  by  persons  who  have  a  community  of  wives  and 
children ;  tliey  will  all  call  the  wives  and  children 
theirs,  but  it  will  be  "all  '*  in  the  sense  of  "all  collec- 
tively," not  of  "  each  individually."    So  too  with  the 

^  Plato,  Republic,  v.  p.  462  c. 
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property  :  it  will  belong  to  all  collectively,  not  to  each 
iis  an  individual. 

It  appears  tlien  that  the  formula   "All  call  the 
same  thing  mine  "  is  virtually  a  quibble.    The  fact  is 
that  words  like  all,  both,  odd,  even,  by  their  ambiguity 
give  rise  to  fallacious  reasonings  even  in  regular  dis- 
putations ;  and  our  conclusion  must  be  that  "AH  call 
I  the  same  thing  mine"  if  it  means  "each  individually," 
I  ia  specious  but  chimerical,  whereas  if  it  means  "  all 
I  collectively,"  it  is  very  for  from  conducive  to  liar- 
laoiiy. 

But  besides  this  the  formula  involves  a  fiirtlier  a 
wil.  The  more  numerous  the  joint-owners  of  any-  ci 
the  less  it  ia  cared  for.  People  pay  moat 
)  their  own  j'rivate  projjerty  and  less  to 
;hey  fiavc  but  a  part  interest;' or 'nttHB 
f  only  attend  to  it  so  far  a.s  it  concerns  them 
jwreonally;  for,  apart  from  other  reasons,  they  arc 
disposed  to  neglect  it  by  the  idea  that  somebody 
i<tlse  is  looking  after  it,  as  in  <lomestic  service  a 
plumber  of  attendants  sometimes  do  their  work  less 
[ficiently  than  a  few.  Now  in  tJie  Repvhlie  of  Plato 
bvery  citizen  is  supposed  to  have  a  thousand  sous, 
pot  iu  the  sense  of  sons  who  are  his  and  no  one 
e's;  on  the  contrary,  any  child  is  equally  tlie  son 
"of  any  parent,  and  the  result  will  be  that  all  the 
parents  will  be  equally  neglectfiil  of  all  the  children. 
Again,  hi  IJie  BejnMic  when  any  citizen  is  prosi^rous 

tor  unsuccessful  everybody  speaks  of  him  as  "mine" 
in  a  restricted  sense  corresponding  to  the  fraction  he 
himself  is  of  the  whole  population,  i.e.  ti:hen  he  mils 
him  "mine  "  lie  means  "mine  or  so-and-so's,"  the  "bo- 
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and-so"  being  each  of  the  thousand  citizens  or  how- 
ever many  the  State  includes.  Nay  even  here  he  is 
in  doubt,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  had  a  son  born 
to  him  or  whose  son,  if  he  were  bom,  was  spared  to 
grow  up.  But  I  ask,  which  is  the  better  state  of  things, 
that  the  term  'mine'  should  be  used  *  without  any 
distinctive  appellation  by  each  of  two  thousand  or 
ten  thousand  persons  as  the  case  may  be  or  should 
be  used  as  it  actually  is  in  existing  States,  where  the 
same  person  is  called  by  A  his  son,  by  B  his  brother, 
by  C  his  cousin  or  whatever  the  relationship  may  be, 
whether  one  of  consanguinity  or  connexion  and 
affinity  direct  or  indirect,  and  'by  others  again  fel- 
low-clansman or  fellow-tribesman  ?  Surely  it  is  better 
to  be  a  person's  own  -cousin  than  bis  son  in  Plato's 
sense. 

At  the  same  time,  even  where  there  is  a  com- 
munity  of  wives  and  children^  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  persons  suspecting  their  own  brothers, 
children,  fathers  and  mothers ;  they  are  sure  to  derive 
their  proofs  of  mutual  relationship  from  the  likenesses 
which  the  children  bear  to  their  parents.  Indeed 
some  authors  of  Voyages  round  the  world  assert  that 
this  is  actually  the  case,  as  in  some  tribes  of  "Upper 

(Libya  there  exists  <;ommunity  of  wives,  but  the 
children  born  are  assigned  to  diflFerent  parents  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  likenesses.  So  too  there 
are  also  some  females  among  the  lower  animals,  e.g. 

^  Reading  to  ifibv  \eytw  eKaoToVf  to  qvto  /i€i/  7rpo<rayop€vovTaSy 
iiax^ikiciiv  Koi  fivpicav, 
^  Reading  crepoi. 
3  See  e.  g.  Herodotus  iv.  180. 
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^B  mares  and  cowr,  wbicli  naturally  produce  an  ofl>ij>rii)g 
^B  closely  resembling  tlieir  parents,  as  in  tlic  case  of  tlie 
^B'Pliarsalian  mare  called  Dicfca. 

^1        Further,  if  we  establish  this  community  of  wires  Ci 
^t  and  children,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  against  the 
untoward  events  wliich  naturally  follow,  such  as  ca'^es 
of  outrage,  invohmtary  or  even  voluntary  homicide, 

t assault  and  vituperation  which  are  innocent  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  strangers  but  involve  i>ollution  in  the 
pase  of  parents  or  near  relations.  Nay  such  proceed- 
ings will  inevitably  be  more  frequent  if  the  relation- 
ships are  unknown  than  if  tliey  are  known ;  and 
upon  their  occurrence,  if  tliis  knowledge  exists,  it  is 
jKtssihle  to  make  the  proper  atonements,  whereas 
otherwise  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

II  It  ia  strange  too  that  after  introducing  a  com- 
|l  munity  of  sons  the  only  thing  which  Socrates  pro- 
IlilbitB  should  be  the  actual  intercourse  of  lovers, 
I  while  he  does  not  prohibit  the  passion  of  love  itself 
lor  those  other  kinds  of  intimacy  which  cannot  exist 
I  between  father  and  sou  or  between  two  brothers 
J  without  the  grossest  breach  of  decencj',  as  in  fact  is 
[  true  even  of  the  passion  of  love  itself.  Another  re- 
I  joarkable  point  is  that  the  sole  reason  assigned  by 
Socrates  for  prohibiting  this  intercourse  is  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  pleasure  it  affords,  while  the  fact  that 
the  parties  to  it  are  father  and  son  or  two  brothers  is 
in  his  opinion  of  no  importance  whatsoever. 

I  Again,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  expedient  for 
the  State  that  this  community  of  wives  and  children 
should  exist  among  the  Husbandmen  or  subjects  in 
Plato's  Republic  tlian  among  liis    "  Guardians "  or 


1 
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i  rulers ;  for  such  a  community  will  tend  to  weaken 
i  mutual  affection^  and  the  affection  existing  among  the 
Jinembers  of  the  sub^ject  class  ought  to  be"^eak»JLf 
■  th^  are  to  be  obedient  and  not  revolutionary. 

Speaking  generally  too  we  may  say  that  this  in- 
stitution will  necessarily  result  in  the  very  opposite 
of  that  state  of  things  which  should  be  produced  by  a, 
wisely-ordered  legislation  and  of  the  object  which 
Socrates  has  in  view  in  so  regulating  the  status  of  the 

(children  and  wives.  Mutual  affection,  as  we  hold,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings  in  a  State,  as  it  affords  the 
best  guarantee  against  sedition ;  and  it  is  the  unity 
of  a  State  that  Socrates  eulogizes  so  highly.  But 
according  to  the  general  opinion  of  men  as  well  as 
the  doctrine  of  Socrates  himself  this  unity  is  the 
result  of  mutual  affection ;  witness  Aristophanes's  de- 
scription in  the  ^Erotic  Dialogue  of  lovers  in  their 
strong  affection  desiring  to  be  united  and  to  be  no 
longer  two  but  one  flesh.  In  the  case  of  these  lovers 
such  a  union  necessarily  involves  the  destruction  of 
one,  if  not  of  both.    In  the  State,  on  the  other  hand, 

^  the  result  of  a  community  of  wives  and  children 
is  that  the  affection  is  inevitably  reduced  to  a  wateiy 
kind,  and  it  is  only  in  an  extremely  feeble  sense  that 

^  a  son  terms  a  father  or  a  father  a  son  mine.  Just 
as  when  a  little  sugar  is  melted  in  a  quantity  of  water 
the  admixture  is  imperceptible,  so  *^will  it  be  with 

1  The  reference  is  to  Plato  Symposium^  p.  191  c,  d. 

^  Reading  ovt<o  (rvix^aivci  koI  rrjv  oiiccionyra  t^v  irpos  aWijXovs 
rrjv  aTTo  T<av  ovoiiaroiv  tovtchv,  8La(f)povTi^€iv  rjKiOTa  avayKoiov  ov  iu 
Tt]  7ro\iT€ia  TTj  rouavrrj  rf  iraripa  <os  vlov  rj  vlbv  wy  narpos  rj  a)s 
abeXcjiovs  akXijXiop, 
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the  mutual  relationships  implied  in  these  names  ;  for 
iu  a  polity  ao  constructed  there  ia  no  reason  why  a 
parent  should  devote  himself  to  any  child  as  his  son 
or  a  son  to  any  parent  as  a  father  or  any  citizens  to 
each  other  as  brothers.    For  there  are  two  principal 

I  canses  of  attachment  and  affection  in  the  worhl,  viz. 

I  the  exclusive  possesBJon  of  an^ything  and  its  precious- 

I  ness,  neither  of  which  can  be  found  among  the  citizens 

I I  in  the  Socratic  polity. 
Again,  as  regards  the  transfyfeflce  of  |he  children 

that  are  bom,  whether  from  the  class  of  Husbandmen 

iw  Artisans  to  that  of  Guardians  or  vice  versA,  one 
has  much  difficulty  iu  seeing  how  it  is  to  be  carried 
out,  not  to  say  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  work 
of  conaigument  and  transference  will  of  course  know 
to  whom  they  consign  particular  children,  and  hence 
a  child  cannot  he  cibsolutcJij  separated  from  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs.  Also  the  evils  specified  before, 
viz,  instances  of  outrage  or  sensual  love  or  homicide, 
Tvill  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  children 
so  transferred.  For  the  Guardians  cease  ex  hypotkesi 
to  be  addressed  as  brothers,  children,  lathers  or 
mothers  by  the  members  of  their  class  who  arc 
consigned  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  the 
ordinary  citizens  by  those  who  are  placed  in  the 
Guardian  clasa ;  hence  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  actions  of  the  kind  described, 
as  a  senae  of  their  relationship  would  suggest 
^V  Having  thus  settled  the  question  of  a  community   cniF.  v, 

H    of  wives  and  children  we  proceed  to  tlie  consideration  o('p^'"r^'', 
^k  of  property.    What  is  the  right  sjsteni  of  property  for 
HHpeople  who  are  to  live  as  citizens  of  the  beat  polity? 
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is  it  to  be  held  in  common  or  not  ?    This  is  a  question 
which  may  be  considered  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
legislative  enactments  in  regard  to  wives  and  children. 
I  mean  that,  even  assuming  the  separate  possession  of 
wives  and  children  as  is  now  the  universal  rule,  we  may 
.still  inquire  respecting  property  *  whether  the  best 
g  state  of  things  is  a  communityof  produce  or  of  landed 
I  progerty  ^' oTIBbth,  i.erwKe?lier  it  is  best  that  lEe" 
restates  sliiouVd  be  'B(Sf3*^separately,  while  the  fruits  are 
brought  into  the  common  store  to  be  consumed,  as  is 
the  manner  of  some  uncivilized  tribes,  or  conversely 
that  the  land  should  be  common  property  and  culti- 
vated in  common,  while  the  produce  is  divided  for 
!  the  use  of  individuals — a  sort  of  community  which  is 
'  reported  to  obtain  among  some  non-Greek  peoples — 
or,  thirdly,  that  both  the  estates  and  the  produce 
,  should  be  common. 

Where  the  agricultural  population  forms  a  class 
distinct  from  the  citizens,  a  diflferent  and  less  complex 
system  is  possible ;  but  where  the  citizens  live  alto- 
gether by  their  own  labour,  the  conditions  of  property 
will  involve  various  difficulties.  Thus  if  the  shares  of 
enjoyment  or  labour  are  unequal,  those  who  get  less 
and  work  more  are  sure  to  raise  complaints  against 
those  who  enjoy  or  get  much  and  labour  little.  In 
fact  as  a  general  rule  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  people 
to  live  together  and  enjoy  any  worldly  goods  in 
common,  more  especially  such  things  as  land  and 
landed  produce.  This  is  evident  from  the  case  of 
l)eople  who  travel  together  and  keep  a  common  purse ; 

^  Reading  ras  XPV^^'-^  7  ''^^  Krrjarcii  rj  rai  t€  Krqo'cii  Koivas  €iiai 
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they  almost  iQvariably  como  to  quarrels  and  colIiBions 
arising  from  common  and  unimportant  causes.  So 
too  wo  are  moat  likely  to  cunie  into  collision  with 
those  servanta  with  whom  we  have  most  to  do,  iis 
they  wait  upon  us  iu  the  affairs  of  everjday  life. 

There  are  then  these   and  other  similar  incon- 
TCniencea  inherent  iu  a  community  of  property.     The 
__exiating  system,  if  embellished  by  the  moral  tone  ^ 
^^^^se  who  live  uuder  it  and  by  a  code  of  wise  I 
jfonld  be  far  superior,  as  it  would  combine  thejl 
^{agea  of  both  principles,  viz.  of  common  and|l 
''  individual   possession.     For   property   ought   to   be 
common  in  a  certain  sense,  although  in  its  geuei-al 
chai-acter  it  should  be  private.    Thus  the  division  of 
BuperiutendcncB  will  prevent  mutual  recrimicationa ; 
and  all  will  succeed  better,  as  each  devotes  himself  to 

(his  own  private  possessions,  while  iu  practice  virtue 
will  render  "friends'  gooda  common  goods"  according 
"to  the  proverb.  Tlie  outliucs  of  such  a  system  are 
"actuatly^fbuhd  in  some  states,  so  that  it  is  not  wiiolly 
chimerical,  and  in  well-ordered  states  especially  it  is  iu 
some  respects  already  realized  and  iu  others  easily 
attainable.  For  every  citizen,  although  he  holds  his 
property  in  private  possession,  uses  part  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends  and  shares  part  of  it  with  them, 
as  e.g.  in  Lacedaemon  the  citizens  use  each  other's 
slaves  as  virtually  their  own  and  ao  too  their  horses, 
dogs  and  provisions,  if  they  reqiure  them  iu  their 
'hunting  expeditions  through  the  country.     Plainly 

I  then  it  ia  desirable  that  the  tenure  of  property  should 
be  private  but  that  practically  it  should  be  made 

'  lletiding  in  raU  iypan. 
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icomiDOn.  To  produce  in  tlic  citizens  a  disposition  to 
make  this  use  of  their  property  is  a  task  proper  to 
the  legislator. 

Again,  if  we  take  account  of  perBonal  gratification, 
there  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  sense  of 
private  property.  No  doubt  the  love  each  individual 
bears  to  himself  is  not  purposeless  ;  it  is  a  natural 
feeling.  ^If-love  on  the  contrary  is  justly  censured  ; 
but  self-love  does  not  mean  loving  oiieself  but  loving 
oneself  move  than  is  rightj  Just  as  the  lovo  of  money 
memis  an  excessive  love  of  money,  for  a  certain  love 
of  all  such  things  ia  pretty  well  universal  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  afford 
|grati£cation  or  help  to  friends,  guests  or  companions, 
land  this  is  imx>0B9ible  unless  our  property  ia  ours 
I  exclusively. 

Such  are  the  'ill  results  of  the  endeavour  after  an 
Jindue  unification  of  the  State.  I  may  add  tliat  it 
■undoubtedly  does  away  with  the  exercise  of  two 
Irirtues,  vizT  oT'cSS'tinence  in  regard  to  women — for  it 

118  a  noble  act  to  abstain  from  adultery  in  virtue  of 
continence — and  of  liberality  in  regard  to  property  ; 
for  where  property  is  held  in  common  nobody  will 
shew  a  liberal  spirit  or  perform  any  liberal  action,  as 
the  exercise  of  liberality  consists  in  the  use  a  person 
makes  of  bis  own  possessions. 

Legislation  then  of  the  kind  proi>osed  in  PlatoVi 
Republic  has  a  specious  and  philanthropic  appear- 
ance ;  it  is  Cii^erly  embraced  by  people  at  the  first 
hearing  under  the  impression  that  a  sort  of  marvellous 
universal  love  will  be  its  result,  especially  if  one 
'  Omitting-  oi!. 
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inveighs  ugninst  tlic  actual  evils  of  existing  polities  as      I 
arising  from  the  want  of  a  community  of  property —      J 
such  evils,  I  mean,  as  civil  law-suits,  trials  for  false      I 
witness  and  the  habit  of  toadying  to  the  rich.    All     I 
these^vils  hottever  are  due  not  to  the  want  of  com-      ] 
munity  of  property  but  "to  the  depravity  of  hnmau 
nature.    For  experience  teaches  that  disputes  are  far 
more    likely    to    occur  among  people   who   possess 
property  in  common  and  live  as  partners  than  among 
those    who    liold  their  estates  in  separate  tenure, 
although  the  instances  we  observe  of  litigants  among 
whom  this  community  exists  are  few  absolutely  as     J 
compared  with  the  number  of  those  among  whom  the     I 
private  tenure  of  property  is  the  rule.    And  further     I 
it  is  fair  to  state  tlie  benefits  as  well  as  the  evils     I 
we  shall  lose  by  establishing  sucli  a  community.    But     I 
kjife  appears  wholly  impossible  on  such  pnncipks.  I 

jkiibe  cause  ofSocrates's  mistake  Ts  to  be  found  iu    I 
B~talsity  of  his  fundamental  position.     It  is   true     I 
E  in  a  certain  sense  both  the  houseliold  and  the     1 
I  State  ought  to  be  units,  but  not  absolutely.    For  a     I 
\  State  as  it  progresses  towards  unity  may  altogether     I 

■   j  cease  to  be  a  State  or,  although  it  remains  a  State, 
I  may  nearly  eease  to  be  one  and  so  become  a  worse 
'  State  ;  just  aa  you  would  spoil  a  harmony  or  a  rliy  thmlt 
by  reducing  it  to  unison  or  to  a  single  metrical  foot.|| 
II  The  right  course,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  to  p.  i 
I  retain  the  essential  plurality  of  the  State  and  to  make 
■ST  a  commuiutj  or  *  ""''■  '^y  education  ;  and  we  may 
^well  be  surprised  tliat  Socrates,  of  all  persons,  whoso 
purpose  was  to  introduce  education  and  who  looked 
^H        ui>on  education  as  the  means  of  making  the  State     j 
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virtuous,  should  think  to  order  it  aright  by  such 
means  as  he  proposes  rather  than  by  moral  discipline, 
intellectual  ciJture  and  legislation,  after  the  example 
of  the  legislators  who  in  Lacedaemon  and  Crete 
effected  a  certain  community  of  property  by  the  in- 
stitution of  common  meals. ' 

Nor  again  can  we  rightly  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
duty  of  paying  regard  to  history,  to  all  the  ages  of 
the  past  in  which  the  system  proposed  by  Socmtes, 
were  it  a  wise  one,  would  not  have  failed  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  all  discoveries  have 
been  already  made,  although  in  some  cases  they  have 
not  been  combined  and  in  others  when  made  are  not 
acted  upon* 

However  ^^Og^ggg^^ff^^y  of  complete  uniiicaiion 
would  be  most  conspicuousTcmild  we*"onTo^ 
polity  of  the  Socratic  type  in  actual  process  of  con- 
struction. It  will  be  found  impossible  to  create  the 
State  without  immediately  making  divisions  and 
separations  whether  into  common  tables,  as  at  Sparta, 

I,. or  into  clans  and  tribes,  as  at  Athens.    Hence  the  \ 
sole  result  of  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Repvblic  \ 
will  be  the  prohibition  of  an  agricultural  life  to  the  •; 
Guardians,  a  result  which  the  Lacedaemonians  even 
under  existing  conditions  try  to  effect 
(3)  incom-         But  to  come  to  the  third  main  objection :  Socrates 
the*po%^°'  has  not  stated,  nor  is  K  easy  to  stale  wEaTis  to  be  the 
mthS         character  of  his  polity  as  a  whole  in  respect  of  its 
Repu  lie.  I  jjjgjjji^pg^    Yet  it  may  be  said  that  certainly  the  main . 

I  body  of  the  State  consists  not  in  the  Guardians  but  J 
f  in  the  mass  of  other  citizens,  about  whom  nothing  is 

^  Reading  ficpi^cav  avrUa  Koi  x'^pl^tav. 
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i  determined,  e.g.  whether  property  ia  to  be  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  Husbandmen  as  well  as  by  the  Guardians 
or  to  be  separate  and  individual,  and  again  wliether 
tlieir  wives  and  chihlren  are  to  belong  to  them  sepa- 
rately or  in  common.  If  there  is  a  general  community 
of  CTorything  as  in  tlic  fii-st  case,  how  will  they  differ 
from  the  Guardians  aa  above  described?  'and  what  is 
t«  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Guardian 
class,  unless  some  such  artifice  is  devised  as  by  the 

i  Cretans  who,  while  they  allow  all  other  rights  to  their 
slaves  as  much  as  to  freemen,  have  mertly  denied  them 
gymnastic  exercises  and  the  possession  of  arms?  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  system  of  property  and  of  the  iamily 
relations  among  tlio  Husbandmen  is  to  be  the  same  as 
exists  in  ordinary  States,  how  is  the  association  of  the 
.  two  classes  to  be  constituted?  The  necessary  conse- 
l  quence  is  that  there  will  be  two  States  in  mi<p  .-^pd  thBse 

JH^^^^gJ^    Tjiiihiiillv      lipalilp        Uni-    N».-i-jfpg     Hividpq     liig 

State  into  the  Guardians  ontfie'oiie  haiul  who  form  a 
sort  of  military  garrison  and  on  the  other  the  Hus- 
bandmeu,  Artisans,  and  the  rest  of  the  population 

tw"Jio  conatilule  fflc  ordinary  citizens;  and  among  _ 
these  two  classes  recriminations,  lawsuits  and  all  the 
pS-SEpyAs. is. describes  as  existing  in  States  wilTbe 
just  as  prevalent  as  elsewhere.  Yet  according  to 
-  Socrates  his  citizens  will  be  so  educated  as  to  require 
but  few  legal  regulations,  such  as  police  regulations 
of  the  city  and  market  or  the  like,  _althou£h_he 
assigns  the  education  to  the  Gimrdian  class  alone. 

Again  Socrates  gives  Iiis  HuslJandmen  an  absolute 
ownership  of  their  estates  on  condition  of  paying  a 

1  Omitting  7  Ti  nXtwir  toU  tiirojie'raucri  ■nji'  apxrjy  auray; 
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fixed  rent  to  the  Guardians.  But  if  they  are  absoltUe 
ownerSy  they  are  likely  to  be  far  more  intractable  and 
arrogant  than  the  classes  of  Helots^  Penestae  or  Serfs 
which  exist  in  some  countries. 

However,  whether  ordinances  as  to  the  conditions 
of  property  and  of  the  family  among  the  Husband- 
men are  as  important  as  among  the  Guardians  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  no  definite  statement  on  the  subject 
has  been  actually  made  by  Socrates.  ^Nor  again  has 
he  said  anything  about  the  questions  which  next 
suggest  themselves,  viz.,  the  political  constitution, 
education  and  laws  of  the  Husbandmen.  Yet  these 
are  points  of  considerable  diflBculty,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  character  of  the  Husbandmen  is  highly  im- 
portant to  the  maintenance  of  the  association  existing 
among  the  Guardians.  Again  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
Socrates  to  establish  community  of  wives  and  indi- 
vidual possession  of  property  amo/igr  the  Husbandmen^ 
it  is  natural  to  raise  tJie  objection^  Where  will  be  the 
women  to  devote  the  same  attention  to  domestic  as 
their  husbands  to  agricultural  affairs  ? ' 
(4)  Minor  ...It  is  straugc  toothat  Socrates,  when  he  is  argu- 

ing that  the  pursuits  of  women  should  be  the  same  as   j 
those  of  men,  should  draw  his  illustration  from  the   ' 

^  Reading  vvv  y  ovdev  buopurraiy  kcll  nepl  ratv  €XOfi€V<ov,  k.t.\. 

^  The  imperfect  seQtence  Kav  ci  Kowal  al  Kn^acis  koI  al  t^v 
yempyojv  yvvaiKes  is  necessarily  omitted  in  translation.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  words  have  dropped  out  of  the  text  after 
ywaiKes,  as  Aristotle  having  considered  the  case  where  there 
is  community  of  wives  and  separateness  of  property  would 
naturally  proceed  to  the  case  where  both  wives  and  property 
are  common. 
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lower  animals,  among  whom  no  such  tiling  as  Do- 
mestic Economy  exists. 

There  ia  a  dauger  also  in  the  syatem  of  rulers  pro- 
posed by  Socrates.    He  woiild  have  the  same  persons  _ 
t. rulers  in  perpetuity.    But  this  perpetuity  of  rule  ia 
■Ksause  of  political  disturbance  even  among  people 
t  possess  no  sense  of  self-respect  and  A  forthrl 
tOffiOng  men   of  spirit   and  martial   temper  like  his 
I  Warriors'.     Yet  we  see  at  once  that  lie  could  not 
help  creating  perpetual  rulers.     For  "the  divine  gold 
is  not  infused  into  the  souls  now  of  some  and  again  of 
othci-s  but  of  tlie  same  persons  for  ever.     His  theory 
is  that   at  the  moment  of  birth  God  infiiaed  gold 
into  some  people,  silver  into  others  and  brass  or  iron 
into  those  who  should  be  Artisans  or  Husbandmen. 
Finally,  while  denying  happiness  to  the  Guardians,      ■ 
3  teaches  that  it  is  the  legislator's  duty  to  make  I 
BState  as  a  whole  happy.    Yet  how  can  the  whole  I 
B  be  happy  unless ',  if  not  all  its  parts,  yet  most ' 
Ifor  at  least  some  enjoy  Iiappiness?     Happiness  ia  not  j 
like  evenness  in_ numbera ;  it  cannot  belong  to  the  ^ 
^vliofe  without  belonging  to  cither  of  the  parts,  as 
evenness  can.    But  if  the  Guardians  are  not  happy, 

I  who  else  will  be  ?  certainly  not  the  Artisans  and  the 
multitude  of  mere  Mechanics. 

In  the  polity  described  by  Socrates  mi  the  Republic 
these  difficulties  and  others  not  less  serious  are  in- 
herent The  same  or  nearly  the  same  is  true  of  Plato's  cnir.  vi. 
later  work,  the  Laws.    It  ia  worth  while  then  to  devote  ^Pi^r 


'  It  ia  tlie  (irUnvpoi  of  the  Republic  who  a: 
'  See  Plato  lifpubfie.  nL  p.  415. 

^  Beadiog  fi7  tuk  TrXfiarav  fl  /ipj  ttw^v. 
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a  brief  consideration  to  the  i»olity  delineated  in  the 
Laws.  For  the  points  determined  by  Socrates  in  the 
Repvhlie  are  extremely  few,  viz.  the  right  conditions 
of  the  community  of  wives  and  children  and  of  property 
and  the  general  system  of  the  polity.  The  mass  of  the 
population  he  divides  into  two  parts,  the  Husbandmen 
and  the  militaiy  class,  with  a  third  class  formed  from 
members  of  the  second,  viz.  the  deliberative  class 
which  is  supreme  in  the  State.  As  to  the  Husband- 
men and  Artisans,  whether  they  are  not  to  be  eligible 
to  any  offices  or  only  to  particular  offices,  whether  they 
are  to  possess  arms  like  the  Guardians  and  fight  in 
the  wars  with  them  or  not,  Socrates  has  left  wholly 
undetermined;  he  merely  lays  it  down  that  the  wives 
jof  the  Guardians  ought  to  fight  in  the  wars  and 
receive  the  same  education  as  the  Guardians  them- 
Iselves,  while  for  the  rest  he  has  filled  his  discourse 
with  extraneous  topics  and  with  a  discussion  of  the 
education  to  be  ^ven  to  the  Guardian  class. 

The  Laws  consists  mainly  of  legislative  enactments 
with  but  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  polity. 
And  although  the  purpose  of  Plato  in  the  Laws  is  to 
create  such  a  polity  as  shall  have  more  affinity  to 
existing  States,  lie  gradually  brings  it  round  again  to 
the  old  poUty  described  in  tite  Republic.  For  if  we 
except  the  community  of  wives  and  property,  all  his 
regulations  are  the  same  for  both  ;  there  ia  the  same 
education,  the  same  nUe  of  abstinence  from  menial 
labours,  tlie  same  institution  of  common  meals.  The 
only  points  of  difference  are  that  in  the  polity  of  tlie 
Laws  he  insists  upon  common  meals  for  women  as 
well  as  men  and  tliat  the  number  of  citizens  possess- 
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ing  arms  is  eupposed  to  be  five  thousand  instead  of 
,ODe  thousand,  as  in  the  Repuhlic. 

Now  although  all  the  Socratic  dialogues  are  Ci 
jharacterized  by  brilliancy,  grace,  originality  andim 
reaearcli,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  succeed  in  every 
detail.  Thus  if  we  take  e.g.  the  number  just  mentioned, 
we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  a  country 
as  large  as  the  Babylonian  or  some  other  of  bound- 
less extent  will  be  required,  if  it  is  to  support  five 
thousand  citizens  in  idleness  and  'with  them  a  host 
of  women  and  atteudants  many  times  as  numerous  as 
1  themselves.  Impossible  assumptions  of  this  kind 
however  are  Tnadmissible  hi  cousimctivg  an  idea! 
iStaie,  although  arbitrary  ones  arc  allowable. 

Further  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator  accordiug 
to  Socrates  in  enacting  his  laws  io  have  regard  to 
two  things,  viz.  the  country  and  the  people.  He 
might  properly  have  added  "  to  neighbouring  lands 
also,"  'especially  if  the  State  is  to  lead  a  social  life 
08  wmemher  of  the  family  of  States  ;  for  in  that  case 
lit  \vill  need  to  use  such  means  of  offence  and  defence 
in  war  as  are  serviceable  in  dealing  with  foreign  lands 
i  than  within  the  country  itself.  In  fact  even  if 
e  do  not  accept  this  social  life  either  for  the  individual 

for  the  State  as  a  body,  it  is  none  the  less  necessary 

inspire  our  enemies  with  fear  not  only  when  thej" 
,ve  invaded  the  countiy  but  even  after  their  retreat 

AgaiUj  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  bo 

'  Reading  n-opa  roirnK. 

^  Reading  izpas  roiir  yimnavras  ruTrouE,  np^TOT  fiiv  tl  iti  tifv 

»-,  (.r.X..  ond  anbstitutiDg  a  colon  fw  the  full  atop  after  rouv 
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better  to  adopt  a  differeat,  i.e.  a  less  ambiguous  defi- 
nition, of  the  aonotmt  of  property  the  citizens  are  to 
I  hold.  SoerateB  in  the  Laws  says  it  should  be  '^  large 
eaxmgh  for  living  temperately,"  which  is  like  saying 
**  large  enough  for  living  well."  The  definition  is  too 
vague,  not  to  say  that  a  person  may  "live  temperately" 
when  he  is  living  penuriously.    A  better  (^f^finition 


would  be  "  temperately  and  liberally  ;  for  if  the 
two  are  separated,  liberality  of  nfe  maybe  compatible 
with  luxury  and  temperance  with  hardship.  The 
reason  for  naming/  liberality  and  temperance  is  that 
these  are  the  only  moral  habits*  which  have  to  do 
with  the  use  of  property.  It  is  impossible,  I  mean, 
to  make  a  mild  or  valorous  use  of  property  but 
possible  to  make  a  temperate  or  liberal  use  of  it, 
and  consequently  temperance  and  liberality  must  be 
the  *moral  habits  which  have  to  do  with  property. 

One  may  well  be  surprised  too  that,  while  equal- 
izing all  properties,  Socrates  should  omit  to  regulate 
the  number  of  citizens  and  should  set  no  limit  to  the 
procreation  of  children,  assuming  that,  however  large 
^the  number  of  children  born,  it  *will  be  suflBciently 
reduced  to  the  original  standard  of  population  by 
cases  of  unfruitful  marriage,  because  this  seems  to  be 
actually  the  case  in  existing  States.    Greater  exact- 
ness however  will  be  necessary  in  States  where  the 
^  Socratic  polity  exists  than  at  present.    At  present 
-i  there  is  no  destitution,  as  the  estates  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  number  of  citizens,  however  large  it 

^  Omitting  alperai 

^  Reading  <oar€  kqI  ras  €^€i.s. 

^  Reading  cos  iKavtos  avofi<ikia'6rja'Ofi€vriv, 
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may  be ;  but  in  the  polity  of  the  Laics,  where  csUitos 
■  indivisible,  the  supemumerarj'  citizens,  whetlicr 
few  or  many,  must  be  wholly  without  the  means  of; 
mbsistence.    It  might  be  supposed  that  there  was^ 
more  need  of  a  fixed   limit  to   the  procreation  oft] 
hildren  than  to  the  amount  of  property,  ao  tliat  no] 
me  should  beget  more  than  a  certain  numlx^r,  and  I 
■  that  this  total  sliould  be  fixed  with  reference  to  tbc  . 
chances  of  Iiumim  life,  viz.  to  the  probalntit)'  of  somo-j 
of  the  children  not  livii^  to  grownp  and  to  tlic  infer-'' 
tilitj  of  a  cert^  namber  of  marriages.    Tiio  iibscneu  | 
tX  an  regulations,  as  is  the  case  in  the  generality  ji 
of  States,  will  necessarily  prove  a  cause  of  pauperism  I 
I  ffnong  the  citizens,  and  pauperism  is  the  parent  I 
mpi  aedition  and  crime.    The  Corinthian  Pheidon,  a  I 
preiy  eaHy  legislator,  held  that  the  number  of  house- 
holds and  citizens  ought  to  be  constant',  even  if  their 
allotments  were  all  originally  une(|Uiil  in  size,  just  the 
opposite  of  which  is  the  case  in  Plato's  Lmcs.    Upon 
this  point  however  we  mu3t  defer  for  the  present  the 
statement  of   the   system    which   in    our   judgment 
would  be  preferable. 

One  omission  in  the  Laws  is  that  Socrates  irr 
describing  the  nilers  has  not  atateil  the  points  of 
distinction  between  them  and  the  subjects.  'He 
merely  remarks  that,  as  the  warp  is  comyiosed  of 
a  different  wool  from  the  woof,  there  shonld  »ic  a 
corresponding  difference  between  the  rulers  and 
^  subjects. 

,  as  he  allows   the  whole  property  of  « 
citizen  to  be  increased  up  to  fivefold,  why  siKrald 

'   Reading  r^Tfir]  yi^i  a^,  Strirrp,  r.r.X. 
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not  a  similar  increase  be  allowed   up  to  a,   certain 
point  ill  Ills  lauded  estate  ? 

Again,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  proposed 
Reparation  of  the  homesteads  is  not  inexpedient  in 
the  interests  of  Domestic  Economy.     For  Socrates 
assigned  to  each  citizen  two  separate  homesteads  in 
diifereiit  parts  of  the  country ;   and  it   is   no   easy 
matter  to  manage  two  Iioiiaeholda  at  once. 
ror       As  a  whole  the  constitution  of  the  Laws  purports 
'■   to  be  neither  a  Democracy  nor  an  Oligarchy  but  an 
intermediate  form  or,  to  use  the  common  phrase, 
a  Polity,  as  the  citizens  are  all  who  serve  as  heavy- 
armed  soldiers.    If  in  establishing  this  i>olity  Socrates 
regards  it  as  the  one  which  has  more  affinity  than 
any  other  to  existing  States,  he  is  probably  right ; 
I  not  so  however,  if  he  regards  it  as  the  beat  with  the 

(exception  of  the  ideal  polity.  The  preference  may 
,  pcrliaps  be  given  to  the  jiolity  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
'or  to  some  other  polity  of  a  more  aristocratic  typa 
There  are  some  who  hohl  tliat  the  best  polity  should 
be  composed  of  all  the  polities  blended  together. 
Hence  they  eulogize  the  Lacedaemonian  polity,  some 
regarding  it  as  a  compound  of  Oligarcliy,  Monarcliy 
and  Democracy,  as  the  kingship  according  to  them 
forms  a  monarchical  element  and  the  office  of  the 
Senate  an  oligarchical,  while  there  is  a  democratical 
clement  in  the  Ephoralty,  as  the  Ephors  are  elected 
from  the  commons  ;  whereas  others  again  regard  tho 
Ephoralty  as  a  tyranny  and  find  the  democratical 
clement  in  the  common  meals  and  the  ordinary  daily 
life  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  tho  Laics  of  Flatoi 
however  it  is  laid  down  that  the  best  polity  should  bef 
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wmposed  of  Democracy  and  Tyranny  which  may  i)c 
Iregarded  as  tlio  most  debased  of  all  polities,  if  indeed 
I  they  are  polities  at  all.  There  is  more  truth  then  iu 
I  the  view  of  those  wlio  advocate  a  blending  of  a  larger 
1  number  of  polities ;  for  the  larger  the  number  of  J 
I  component  polities,  the  better  will  'be  the  jiolity  so  I 
fcomposed.  Further  it  ia  evident  tliat  there  is  no  mo-  I 
I  nai-cGTcal  element  at  all  in  the  polity  of  the  Lairs  but 
I  only  oligarchical  and  democratical  elements  with  au 
I  inclination  towards  Oligarchy,  as  is  clearly  seen  iu  the 
I  ^method  of  appointing  the  ofEccrs  of  State.  For  the 
I  appointment  of  the  officers  by  lot  from  a  body  of  citi- 
(  jsena  elected  by  suflrage  is  a  system  partly  oligarchical 
and  partly  democratical.  Buttliat  the  wealthier  classes 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  the  assembly,  to  vote 
for  officers  of  State  or  to  discliarge  any  other  political 
fimction,  while  the  poorer  are  excused,  is  charactcnstic 
r  of  an  Oligarchy.  So  too  is  the  effort  to  ensure  that 
I  among  the  officers  of  State  there  shall  be  a  majority 
rof  tbo  rich  and  that  the  highest  offices  shall  be  filled 
f  by  members  of  the  wealthiest  classes.  Also  the 
r  manner  of  electing  the  Council  proposed  by  Socrates 
I  Ib  oligarchical,  '^ill  the  citizens  are  compelled  to 
I  elect  a  certain  number  from  the  wealthiest  and  an 
I  equal  number  from  the  second  class.  In  electing 
from  the  tliird,  not  ail  the  classes  but  only  tie  first 

>  III  order  to  bring  the  present  passage  into  harmony  wit|i 
Plato,  Zairi,  vi.  p.  756,  it  aeeuia  neoeBsary  to  read  alpoivrat  iiiv 
yap  wavTis  iwdrnytis  et  rou  npuTov  n/i^jiuT-ot,  rira  vdktv  icrour  in 
mil  BtuTfpou'  (IT  ('<  TWii  TpiTUV  ov  Jiatrii'  iiranayKts  jrXfji'  ruit  it  rav 
_  TpiaV  ttr  tK  riv  rtTapTam  (lotaic  iirinayKts  tois  itparoir  nai  roic 
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three  are  compelled  to  vote.  Finallj^,  in  electing  from 
the  fourth,  none  but  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
compelled.  Of  the  persons  so  elected  an  equal  number 
are  afterwards  to  be  appointed  from  each  class.  The 
result  will  be  that  a  majority  of  the  electors  will  always 
belong  to  the  wealthiest  or  upper  classes,  as  some  of 
the  democrats  not  being  compelled  will  abstain  from 
voting. 

The  error  of  attempting  to  create  the  best  polity 
by  a  combination  of  Democracy  and  Monarchy  is 
plain  from  these  facts  and  from  others  that  will  be 
adduced  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  such  a 
polity.  In  the  election  of  the  oflBcers  of  State  also 
the  system  by  which  they  are  elected  by  suflFrage 
from  a  body  previously  elected  in  the  same  manner 
is  a  dangerous  feature  of  the  polity  described  in  the 
Laws,  as  even  a  comparatively  small  knot  of  people, 
if  they  choose  to  combine,  will  always  be  able  to 
control  the  election. 

Such  is  the  system  of  polity  proposed  in  the  Laws. 

Chap.  VII.  There  are  certain  other  polities,  some  put  forward  by 

philosophers  or  statesmen  and  others  by  ordinary 

people,  but  none  so  far  removed  from  the  established 

polities  of  actual  States  as  Plato's  in  the  Republic 

and  the  Laws.    No  one  else  has  been  so  original  as 

to  suggest  a  community  of  wives  and  children  or  the 

institution  of  common  meals  for  the  women;  they 

rather  take  the  absolute  requisites  of  a  State  as  their 

starting  point. 

The  polity         Thus  there  are  some  who  lay  the  chief  stress  upon 

SJ^&eas.  a  right  system  of  property,  holding  that  questions  of 

5S)^rty.^   property  are  the  occasions  of  all  civil  disturbances. 
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Accordingly  Plialeas  of  Chalcedon  set  the  example 
by  advocating  equality  in  the  possessiona  of  the 
citizens.  This  he  thought  although  easily  attainable 
by  States  at  the  time  of  their  foundation  was  more 
difBciJt  in  the  case  of  States  already  organized  ;  still 
the  equalization  of  properties  would  be  soonest 
effected,  if  dowries  were  given  but  not  received  by 
the  rich  and  received  but  not  given  by  the  poor. 
Plato,  when  he  wrote  the  Lmcs,  held  that  inequality 
of  property  np  to  a  certain  point  should  be  allowed, 
but  that  no  citizen  shonld  be  permitted  to  acquire) 
more  than  five  times  the  minimum,  as  has  been  already  p, 
remarked.  But  it  ought  not  to  escape  the  attention 
of  legislators  who  adopt  these  principles,  as  in  fact 
L  it  does,  that,  if  they  defiue  the  amount  of  property,  | 
1  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  also  to  define  the  number  I 
If  of  children.  Tor  if  the  quantity  of  children  becomes  I 
I  fco  great  for  the  total  amount  of  the  property,  the 
law  will  inevitably  be  broken  ;  and  not  oidy  is  it 
(|  broken  but  there  is  an  evil  in  reducing  a  number  of 
I  people  from  affluence  to  poverty,  as  they  are  almost 
j  certain  to  display  a  revolutionary  temper.  The  im- 
Iportance  of  an  equality  of  pTOj>erty  to  the  political 
'association  is  a  truth  which  seems  to  have  been  fully 
discerned  by  some  of  the  ancients,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  legislation  of  Solon  and  the  itict  that  in 
some  countries  there  exists  a  law  prohibiting  the  in- 
definite acquisition  of  property  at  pleasure.  It  is  on 
tliG  same  principle  that  the  laws  in  some  States  for- 
bid the  sale  of  property — amongtheLocrian8,e.g.a 
man  may  not  legally  sell  his  property  unless  he  has 
proved  himself  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  notorious 
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misfortune* — and  in  others  enjoin  the  perpetual  main- 
tenance of  the  original  allotments.  It  was  the  violation 
of  this  last  rule  which  at  Leucas  e.  g.  gave  a  demo- 
cratical  bias  to  the  polity  ;  for  the  result  of  splitting 
up  the  patrimonies  was  that  the  oflBces  of  State 
ceased  to  be  filled  exclusively  by  persons  possessing 
the  legal  property  qualification. 

However  this  equality  of  property  may  exist  and 

yet  the  amount  of  property  be  too  large,  so  as  to 

occasion  luxury,  or  too  small,  so  as  to  be  a  cause  of 

f  penurious  living.    We  see  then  that  it  is  not  enough 

I  for  the   legislator  to  equalize  properties ;  he  must 

l^m  at  the  right  mean  in  the  amount  fixed.     Nor 

again  is  it  any  good  merely  tonx  the  proper  moderate 

amount  of  property  for  all  the  citizens.     Men's  de- 

I  sires  need  to  be  levelled  more  than  their  pT6perties7 

land  this  is  impossible  unless   they  are    adequately 

I  educated  by  the  laws.     Perhaps    however   Phaleas 

'  would  rejoin  that  this  is  precisely  his  own  point ; 

for  his  theory  is  that  there  are^wo_  tilings  which 

ought  to  be  equalized  in  all  States,  viz.  property  and 

education.    But  if  is  necessary  to  define  the  educa- 

tion.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  for  all 

is  no  good  ;  it  may  be  one  and  the  same,  and  yet  of 

such  a  kind  as  to  dispose  people  to  seek  an  undue 

share  of  money  or  honour  or  both.    Again  inequality 

of  honours  is  as  much  a  cause  of  civil  disturbance  as 

inequality  of  property,  although  the  cases  are  just 

reversed ;  for  the  commons  are  moved  to  disturb  the 

peace   by  inequality  of  property,  and    the   upper 

^  There  should  be  only  a  comma  after  trviiPffiriKviav, 
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I  olaases  for  IionourB,  if  they  have  only  un  er[ual  share. 
I  Heiice  Achillea  e.g.  cmnplaiiis: 

"  Like  honour  hath  the  coward  and  the  brave," 
I  Further  it  is  not  only  the  necessaries  of  life  that  are 
I  the  objects  of  iiuman  crime,  for  which  Phaleas  thinks 
I  to  find  a  remedy  in  the  equality  of  property,  ao  that 
L  people  may  not  be  made  pickpockets  by  cold   or 
but  another  object  is  to  get  gratification 
1  relieved  from  desire.    For  if  people  have  a 
>  of  something  more  than  the  bare  necessaries 
[W  fife,  they  will  commit  crimes  to  satisfy  it,  and  not 
I  BO  only  but,  even  when  *there  is  no  previous  desire, 
a  order  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  those  pleasures 
wliicli  are  not  preceded   by  pains.      How  then  are 
these  three  classes  of  crime  to  be  remedied?     For 
the  first  the  remedy  is  a  small  amount  of  property 
and  industry ;  for  the  second,  temperance ;  and  for  the 
[third,  all  who  would  be  ind^eiident  of  others  for 
Their'  gratification  will  seek  a  remedy  in  philosophy 
alone,  as  it  is  the  only  pleasure  which  does  not  de- 
pend upon  our  fellow-men.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
the.  Buperfiuities  rather  than  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life  which  are  the  motives  of  the  moat  heinous  cnmes. 
Thus  tyranny  is  occasioned  by  something  more  tHaii 
the  desire  to  escape  freezing ;  and  it  ts  because  the 
Berime  of  tyranny  is  so  great  that  the  honours  paid  to 
El  murderer  are  so  high,  when  his  victim  is  not  a  thief 
Pbut  a  tyrant.    The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led 
I  then  ia  that  it  is  solely  as  a  preventive  of  petty  crimes 
ItlKit  the  principle  of  Plialeas's  i)olity  is  efiicacious. 

'  Iliad  IS.  3ia,  '  Heading  aXXo  nul  Sniv  (Viflufiiiu. 
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External  Again,  the  object  of  his  institutions  generally  is  to 

of  the        place  the  ^internal  relations  of  the  citizens  to  one 

state 

another  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant also  that  their  relations  to  their  neighbours  and  to 
all  foreign  Powers  should  be  satisfactory.  Hence  the 
system  of  the  polity  must  be  framed  with  a  view  to 
military  strength,  which  is  wholly  passed  over  by 
Phaleas.  It  is  the  same  with  property.  There  should 
be  such  an  amount  of  property  in  a  State  as  is  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  political  life 
but  also  to  meet  perils  from  without ;  hence  on  the 
one  hand  it  ought  not  to  be  so  large  as  to  be  coveted 
by  neighbouring  Powers  of  superior  strength,  whose 
attack  its  possessors  will  be  unable  to  resist,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  so  small  as  to  incapacitate  them  for 
supporting  a  war  even  with  a  Power  equal  or  similar 
to  themselves.  It  follows  that,  although  Phaleas  has 
made  no  definite  statement  on  the  subjecty  we  ought 
not  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  question,  what^  amount 
of  property  is  expedient  to  a  State.  Perhaps  then 
ithe  best  limit  is  that  it  should  not  be  worth  the  while 
)f  stronger  Powers  to  go  to  war  simply  because  of  the 
mperabundant  riches  of  the  State,  but  that  they 
should  go  to  war  only  in  cases  where  they  would  do 
JO,  even  if  the  property  of  the  citizens  were  less  than 
it  actually  is.  Thus,  to  give  an  illustration,  when 
Autophradates  was  preparing  to  blockade  Atameus, 
Eubulus  recommended  hina  to  consider  how  long  it 
would  take  him  to  capture  the  fortress  and  to  calcu- 
late the  expense  he  would  meanwhile  incur,  "as  I  will 
take  a  smaller  sum"  he  added,  "to  evacuate  Atameus 

^  Reading  o  rt  crv/i^pct  nXfjOos  ovirias^ 
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without  a  struggle."    Ilia  worda  induced  Autoplira- 
datcs  to  reflect  and  eventually  abandon  the  blockada 

No  doubt  there   is   a   certain    advantage  in   an  iniui«iii«<7 
equality  of  propertiea  among  the  citizena  as  a  safe-  nyatmiat 
guan.1  against  civil  discord ;  but  it  ia  not  in  fact  very  "" 
great.    For  in  thejirst  plcaie  it  will  produce  a  feeling 
of  iudignatiou  among  the  upper  classes,  as  they  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  more  than  mere  equality, 
and  consequently,  as  experience  teaches,  oftea  become 
the    authors    of   conspiracies    and    seditione.      And 
ludlj  there  is  no  satisfj'ing  men's  depravity:  they 
are  content  at  firat  with  two  obola  as  an  alloicance 
I  Jbr  the  theatre,  but  no  sooner  is  this  the  constitutional 
sum  than  they  crave  a  larger  one  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum.   For  desire  is  in  its  nature  limitlesa;  and  the 
aatiafaction  of  desire  is  the  solo  object  of  moat  men's 
lives.     The  'remedy  of  these  evils  lies  not  so  much 
,.  in  reducing  all  properties  to  the  same  level  as  in  so 
J  disposing  the  higlier  natures  that  they  are  unwilling 
land  the  lower  that  they  are  unable  to  aggrandize 
I  themselves.    But  this  last  result  can  only  be  attained 
where  the  lower  clasaea  are  weaker  and  are  not  the 
Tictima  of  injnatice. 

But  even  the  equality  of  property  proposed  by 

Fhaleas  ia  open  to  objection.     It   is   in  tlic  landed 

estate  alone  that  he  makes  an  equality,  whereas  there 

is  also  sucli  a  thing  as  wealth  which  consists  in  slaves, 

cattle  and  money  or  a  large  stock  of  what  ia  called 

,  household  funiitura     It  is  riglit  then  either  to  aim  at 

I  an  equalization  or  a  moderate  fixed  maximum  of  all 

J  such  goods  or  else  to  put  no  restiictiou  upon  any. 

'  Reading  a«i. 
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Position  of  Lastly  it  is  evident  from  the  legislation  of  Phaleas 
class.  that  the  State  he  proposes  to  construct  is  a  small  one, 
since  the  Artisans  according  to  his  theory  are  all  to  be 
public  slaves  and  not  to  contribute  to  the  complement 
of  the  State.  *If  however  there  are  to  be  public 
slaves,  the  slavery  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  per- 
sons engaged  upon  public  works,  as  is  the  case  at 
Epidamnus  and  in  the  system  which  Diophantus 
once  tried  to  establish  at  Athens. 

These  considerations  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerable  judgment  how  far  Phaleas  has  been  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful  in  his  proposals  for  a  polity. 
Chap.  VIII.  The  first  person,  not  being  a  practical  i>olitician, 
prol^^^  who  set  himself  to  make  a  statement  of  the  best  polity, 
daiSS'^  was  Hippodamus  the  son  of  Euryphon  of  Miletus,  the 
same  who  invented  the  method  of  partitioning  cities 
and  laid  out  the  Piraeus  with  intersecting  streets — a 
man  who  in  his  love  of  ostentation  made  himself 
rather  eccentric  in  his  general  life,  so  that  to  some 
people  his  manner  of  living  appeared  extravagant 
from  his  thick  flowing  locks  and  the  ^  adornments  of 
his  dress,  which  although  simple  was  warm  not  only 
in  winter  but  in  the  summer  months  as  well,  yet  who 
at  the  same  time  aspired  to  be  a  man  of  learning  in  all 
the  domain  of  physical  scienca  His  projected  State 
comprised  ten  thousand  citizens  and  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  Artisans,  the  second 
of  Husbandmen,  and  the  third  of  the  Military  or 

^  Reading  aXX'  ci/rep  Set  brjfioo'iovs  eii/ai,  rovs  ra  KOiva  ipya- 
(o^€vovs  Bel,  KaBdnep  iv  *E7riBdfiv<j^  re  Kal  AiofjiavTos  irort  icarc- 
aK€vcc(€V  *A&rjvri(Tif  rovrov  fx^**'  ''°*'  fponov, 
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Armed  Class.  Tlie  land  too  he  wished  to  divide  into 
three  parts,  viz.,  aacred,  public  and  private ;  the  sacred 
being  that  which  was  to  supply  the  cost  of  the  cus- 
tomary religious  services,  the  public  all  that  waa 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Military  Class,  and  the 
private  the  land  of  the  Husbandmen.  Further  he  held 
that  there  were  but  three  kiuds  of  laws,  as  the  possi- 
ble subjects  of  judicial  procedure  were  but  three,  viz., 
assault,  trespass  and  honiicide.  He  projMwed  to  insti- 
tute also  oue  supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  cases  in 
which  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  failure  of  justice, 
and  to  constitute  the  court  of  certain  Elders  appointed 
by  voting.  Judicial  verdicts  according  to  him  ought 
not  to  be  returned  by  balloting ;  but  each  juryman 
should  bring  a  tablet  on  which  to  inscribe  his  verdict, 
if  it  were  one  of  simple  condemnation',  while,  if  it  were 
one  of  simple  acquittal,  he  was  to  leave  the  tablet 
blank,  and,  if  it  were  a  qualifled  oue,  he  was  to  speciiy 
the  fact  For  he  disapproved  of  the  system  at  pre- 
sent established  by  law  on  the  ground  that  the  jurors 
are  compelled  to  perjure  themselves  by  returning 
an  absolute  verdict  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  he 
I>roposcd  a  law  to  confer  honour  upon  anyone  who 
made  a  discovery  beneficial  to  the  State  and  to  pro- 
vide support  at  the  public  expense  for  the  children  of 
those  who  fell  in  war— a  fact  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  no  such  custom  had  as  yet  been  legally 
instituted  in  other  countries,  although  at  the  present 
time  this  law  exists  both  at  Athens  and  in  other 
States  as  well.  He  proposed  too  that  all  the  officers  of 
Stat«  should  be  elected  by  the  commons,  meaning  by 
'  Omitting  T71'  Bi«jji;. 
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the  commons  the  three  classes  in  the  State,  and  that  tb^ 
officers  elected  should  undertake  the  conduct  of  afiairs 
of  State  and  the  protection  of  fordgners  and  orphans. 
crit^smof  Such  are  the  most  numerous  and  important 
siflcatipnof  features  of  the  system  proposed  by  Hippodamus. 
*  The  first  difficulty  which  might  be  raised  is  as  to  the 
division  of  the  civic  population.  The  Artisans,  the 
Husbandmen  and  the  Military  Class  are  all  alike 
members  of  the  polity ;  but  the  Husbandmen  do  not 
possess  arms,  and  the  Artisans  possess  neither  land 
nor  arms,  so  that  they  both  become  practically  slaves 
of  the  Military  Class.  Hence  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  be  eligible  to  all  the  honours  of  State,  as 
generals,  guardians  of  the  citizens  and,  I  may  say, 
the  supreme  officers  generally  will  necessarily  be 
taken  fi*om  the  Military  Class.  But  if  they  do  not 
enjoy  lull  civic  rights,  how  can  they  cherish  a  friendly 
disposition  to  the  polity  ?  It  may  be  answered  that 
the  Military  Class  ought  certainly  to  be  stronger  than 
the  other  two  together.  But  this  cannot  well  be  the 
case,  unless  it  is  numerous,  and,  if  so,  why  should  the 
other  classes  enjoy  civic  rights  and  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  State  in  their  control?  Again, 
what  is  the  use  of  the  Husbandmen  in  this  State? 
An  Artisan  population  is  of  course  indispensable,  as 
no  State  can  do  without  Artisans,  and  they  can  sup- 
port themselves  in  the  State  of  Hippodamus  as  in 
any  other  State  by  their  art.  But  the  case  of  the 
Husbandmen  is  diflerent.  There  would  be  good 
reason  why  they  should  form  a  separate  class  in  the 
State,  if  they  merely  supplied  the  military  class  with 
their  sustenance;  but  in  the  polity  of  Hippodamus 
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ley  possess  land  of  their  own  and  cultiTate  it  for 

leir  own  private  interest    And  as  to  the  public  land 

which  the  military  defenders  of  the  State  are  to 

irive  their  sustenance,  if  they  cultivate   it  them- 

Ivee,  there  will    be    no    distiuction    between  the 

ildiery  and  the  Husbandmen,  although  it  is  the 

itention  of  the  legislator  to  create  one;  ivlijle  if  the 

tivatora  of  it  are  distinct  from  the  class  which 

[  caltivates  the  pnTate  estates  and  irom  the  SoUliery, 

instead  of  two  classes  coinciding  there  will  be  here  a 

fourth  class  in  the  State  not  enjoying  civic  rights  but 

alien  to  the  polity.     On  the  other  hand,  if  Hippo- 

damus  makes  the  same  persons  cultivators  l)oth  of 

the  private  and  the  public  land,  how  is  each  of  them 

\  to  raise  produce   enough   'for  the   support  of  two 

households?  and  why  in  the  world  should  they  not 

BJmply  get  their  own    sustenance    and  supply  the 

soldiery  "from  the  same  allotments  of  land  without 

distinguish htff  the  land  at  all  as  public  or  private? 

All  these  are  points  which  involve  much  contusion. 

Again,  there  is  a  defect  in  the  proposed  law  of(?>[i'Biuiii- 

idicial  procedure  'by  which  a  divided  verdict  is™^''™' 

|uired,  whereas  the  terms  of  tlie  suit  are  simple, 

id  the  juror  is  converted  into  an  arbitrator.     Al- 

lough  in  arbitration  this  is  possible,  even  where 

there  are  several  arbitrators,  as  they  consult  together 

on   the  verdict  to  be  returned,  it  is  impossible  in 

Courts  of  Law  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  legislators  e.v- 

'  Reading  inovpy^<Tfi  Suo  oiit.'ait. 
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pressly  provide  against  consultation  among  the  jurors. 
Further  will  there  not  be  inevitable  confusion  in  the 
verdict  whenever  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  juror  that 
the  defendant  is  liable  but  not  to  the  full  amount 
alleged  by  the  plaintiff?  Suppose  e.g.  the  plaintiff 
demands  twenty  minae,  whereas  the  juror  awards* 
him  ten,  or  one  juror  rather  more  than  ten,  a 
second  rather  less,  a  third  five,  and  another  four ;  it 
is  evident  that  they  will  fix  various  fractions  in  this 
way,  while  some  again  will  mulct  him  in  the  full  sum 
demanded  and  others  will  let  him  off  scot-free.  What  is 
to  be  the  method  of  reckoning  tliese  votes?  And 
further  no  one  compels  a  juror  to  perjure  himself  if 
he  returns  a  verdict  of  simple  acquittal  or  condemna- 
tion, where  the  accusation  is  duly  preferred  in  simple 
terms.  For  a  juror  who  votes  acquittal  decides  not 
that  the  defendant  owes  nothing  but  that  he  does  not 
owe  the  twenty  minae  claimed ;  and  the  only  person 
guilty  of  perjury  is  a  juror  who  returns  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  when  he  does  not  believe  that  the  de- 
fendant owes  the  twenty  minae. 
O)  the  re-  Again,  as  to  the  propriety  of  conferring  some  dis- 

fe?red  upon  tiuctiou  upou  pcrsous  who  make  a  discovery  beneficial 
factors.  to  the  State,  such  legislation  is  not  free  from  peril 
and  has  merely  a  specious  sound,  involving  as  it  does 
intrigues  and  possibly  disturbances  of  the  polity.  But 
this  is  a  question  which  merges  itself  in  a  different 
problem  and  a  distinct  inquiry.  It  is  a  diflScult 
question  to  some  people  whether  it  is  injurious  or 
advantageous  to  States  to  alter  their  ancestral  laws 
and  customs  where  another  better  law  or  custom  is 

^  Reading  Kpivei, 
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poBsible.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  yield  an  oflFliaiid 
seaeut  to  the  proposal  of  Hippodamos,  if  we  assume 
the  inexpediency  of  such  alteration.  People  may 
move  the  abolition  of  old  laws  and  customs  or  of  tho 
political  constitution  as  a  public  benefit 

But  aa  we  have  alluded  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  Argmncnn 
worth  while  to  discuss  it  a  little  more  fully.    Tliere  is  ami"".""' 
room,  as  we  said,  for  a  difference  of  opinion.     At  first  otBnoonmi 
sight  there  would  seem  to  be  an  advantage  in  altera-  cuatoms. 
lion,  as  it  has  certainly  proved  beneficial  in  the  other 

1  Sciences.  Thua  there  has  been  a  benefit  in  the  de- 
parture from  ancestral  rules  in  Medicine,  Gymnastic 
I  and  tlie  arts  and  fiiculties  generally;  and  as  Politics 
I  deserves  to  be  placed  in  this  category,  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  must  be  true  also  of  Politics.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  is  an  indication  of  this  truth  inl.be 
facts  of  History,  as  ancient  customs  are  exceedingly 
"  rude  and  barbarous.  For  instance,  the  Greeks  always 
carried  daggers  and  purchased  their  wives  fram  one 
another;  in  fact  all  such  primitive  institutions  as 
survive  in  the  world  are  quite  absurd,  as  e.g,  the  . 

law  at  Comae  in  cases  of  homicide  that  the  defendant 
is  held  to  have  been  gnilty  of  the  munler,  if  the 
prosecutor  produces  a  ceitain  number  of  his  own 
kinsmen  aa  witnesses.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  not 
what  is  ancient  but  what  ia  good  that  the  world  ■ 

wanta.    Kor  ia  it  likely  that  our  first  parenta,  whether  H 

they  were  the  children  of  earth  or  the  aurvivors  of  ^ 

Bome  catastrophe,  were  any  better  than  ordinary  or 
unwise  people,  aa  in  faet  is  the  common  notion  of 
the  Earth-children  or  Giants.  It  is  absurd  therefore 
to  abide  by  their  decrees.    We  may  add  that  it  is 
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not  defiirable  to  leave  even  the  written  laws  unal- 
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ferel  For  as  in  the  arts  generally,  so  in  the  political 
system  it  is  impossible  that  everything  should  be  pre- 
cisely specified  in  writing.  The  terms  of  the  written 
law  are  necessarily  general,  whereaB  its  prax^tical  ap- 
plication  is  to  individual  cases.  It  is  evident  then 
that  an  alteration  is  right  in  the  case  of  certain  laws 
and  on  particular  occasions.  From  another  point  of 
view  however  such  alterations  seem  to  require  no 
little  caution.  Where  the  improvement  is  but  slight 
compared  with  the  evil  of  accustoming  the  citizens 
lightly  to  repeal  the  laws,  it  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  to 
pass  over  some  mistakes  whether  of  the  legislature  or 
the  executive,  as  the  benefit  we  shall  derive  from  the 
alteration  will  not  be  equal  to  the  harm  we  shall  get 
by  accustoming  ourselves  to  disobey  authority.  The 
illustration  from  the  arts  is  fallacious.  There  is  no 
parallel  between  altering  an  art  and  altering  a  law. 
For  all  the  potency  of  the  law  to  secure  obedience 
depends  uponhabit,  andTiabit  can  only  be  formed  by 
lapse  of  time ;  so  that  the  ready  transition  from  the 
existing  laws  to  others  that  are  new  is  a  weakening 
of  the  efficacy  of  law  itself  And  further  even  if 
we  assume  that  it  is  right  to  alter  laws,  we  have  still 
to  ask  whether  this  is  true  of  all  laws  and  in  every 
form  of  polity,  and  whether  the  alteration  should  be 
the  work  of  any  one  who  chooses  or  only  of  certain 
definite  people.  These  are  points  of  great  importance, 
and  in  view  of  them  we  may  now  abandon  this  in- 
quiry as  being  rather  suited  to  another  occasion. 
Chap.  IX.  In  the  polity  of  Lacedaemon  or  Crete,  and  indeed, 
we  may  say,  in  any  polity  whatever  there  are  two 
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loints  to  be  conaiiereil.  viz.  firstly,  how  far  it  ia  auc- 
ssful  or  the  reverse  in  its  legislative  eiiactinont« 
jonsidered  relatively  to  the  best  system,  and  secondly, 
7  far  it  runs  counter  to  the  general  principle  or 
plan  of  the  polity  which  the  citizens  propose  to 
~^emselTes. 

Now  it  is  allowed  on  all  bauds  that  in  a  State ti«i^-^ 

frhich  is  to  enjoy  a  noble  polity  the  citizens  nmst  be  i"'"^. 

lelieved  from  anxiety  about  the  bare  necessaries  of 

life.    But  the  means  of  securing  this  relief  are  not 

nay  to  apprehend.     T/ie  natural  suggestion  is  that 

3  should  be  a  large  subject  population,  hut  it  is 

tnewhich  is  not  free  from  danger.  For  the  Penestae  in  The  hpIoIi 

liessaly  made  irequent  attacks  upon  the  TheBsaliana, 

9  did  also  the  Helote  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  m- 

leed  they  may  be  described  as  perpetually  lying  iu 

ait  to  take  advantage  of  their  masters'  niiafortunes. 

And  if  the  same  result  has  not  yet  occurred  in  tlie 

196  of  the  Cretans,  the  reason  is  probably  that, 

llthough  the  neighbouring  States  are  at  war  among 

ihemselves,  none  has  allied  itself  with  the  revolted 

Ifeerfs  of  another  ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  prejudicial  to 

■  their  own  interests,  as  they  arc  themselves  too  the 

s  of  a  surrounding  subject  populace.    Whereas, 

|.if  we  look  at  the  I.acedaen)onians,  we  find  that  their 

leighbours  without  exception  were  their  enemies, 

tAi^gives,  Messenians  and  Arcadians,  so  that  ilis  Helots 

?  eneoura{)ed  to  revolt.    For  tlie  reason  why  the 

f  IThessalians  themselves  originally  sufiered  from  such 

Ivevolts   was   that  they  were   still   at  war  with   the 

I  nations  upon  their  frontiers,  \iz.  the  Achaeans,  Per- 

I  rhaebiana  and  Magnesians.     And  even   apart  from 


of  the 
women. 
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further  trouble  the  mere  supervision  of  a  subject 
populace  in  itself  seems  to  be  troublesome  enough* 
What  is  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  them?  If 
they  are  left  wi^^^^^*  restraint,  they  grow  insolent 
and  claim  equality  with  their  masters ;  while,  if  they 
are  harshly  treated,  they  are  in  a  state  of  conspiracy 
and  bitter  ilhvilL  It  is  evident  then  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, whose  experience  in  respect  of  the 
Helots  is  such  as  I  have  described,  are  not  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  best  system  of  governing  subjects. 
The  licence  Again,  the  liccuce  of  the  women  at  Laceda£mon  is 
equally  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  the  polity  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  State.  For  as  husband  and  wife  are  con- 
stituent elements  of  a  household,  it  is  evidently  right 
to  regard  a  State  also  as  divided  nearly  equally  into 
the  male  and  female  population ;  and  accordingly  in 
any  polity  where  the  condition  of  the  women  is  un- 
satisfactory, one-half  of  the  State  must  be  regarded 
as  destitute  of  legislative  regulations.  And  this  is 
actually  the  case  at  Lacedaemon.  For  the  legislator 
in  his  desire  to  impart  a  character  of  hardiness  to  the 
State  as  a  whole,  although^  true  to  his  principle  as 
regards  the  men,  has  been  guilty  of  serious  oversights 
in  his  treatment  of  the  women,  as  their  life  is  one  of 
unrestrained  and  indiscriminate  licence  and  luxury. 
A  necessary  result  then  in  a  polity  so  constituted  is 
the  worship  of  wealth,  especially  if  the  citizens  are 
under  the  thumb  of  the  women,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  military  and  warlike  races,  if  we  except  the 
Celts  and  any  others  who  have  openly  attached  them- 
selves to  men.    It  was  in  &ct  with  good  reason,  as  it 

^  Beadiug  Kara  luv  tov£  avbpas  touovtos  iarip. 
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appears,  that  tlie  author  of  the  myth  made  Ares  tlic 
Kparamour  of  Aphrodite ;   for  esperieuce  shews  that 
military  natious  are  all  Btrougly  incliued  to  the  pas- 
Esion  of  love.    Accordingly  the   iuflueiice  of  women 
prevailed  at  Lacedaemon  ;   and  while  the  Lacedae- 
monian empire  lasted  a  great  deal  of  busineee  passed 
kthrougli  tlieir  hands.     But  what   difference   does  it 
Jte  whether  women  actually  hold  office  or  the  ofti- 
jera  of  State  are  ruled  by  the  women?    The  result 
}  in  either  case  the  same.    And  whereas  bravery  is 
lof  no  use  in  any  of  the  routine  duties  of  life  ^but  at 
■the  beat  is  useful   only  iu  tlie  conduct  of  war,  the 
»laemonian  women   were   the  greatest   nuisance 
leveu  in  military  matters,  as  they  proved  at  the  time 
■of  the  Theban   invasion,  when  not  only  were  they 
■ivholly  useless  like  the  women  in  other  States  but 
^they  were  the  cause  of  more  confusion  than  the 
Tliere  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  reason 
for  the  licence  of  the  women  at  Lacedaemon.    Living 
always  beyond  the  borders,  as  their  military  expetli- 
tions  required,  the  liicedaemonians  were  long  strangers 
to  their  own  laud  during  their  wars  with  the  Argives 
and  afterwards  with  the  Arcadians  and  Messenians. 
And  when  the  turmoil  of  war  was  over,  the  legislator, 
into  whose  hands  they  put  themselves,  found  tliem 
already    disciplined    by    their   military    life — for  a 
soldier's  life  has  many  elements  of  virtue— whereas 
Lycurgua,  as  the  story  goes,  made  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  women   to  conformity  with   the  laws,  but 
they  resisted  so  stoutly  that  he  abandoned  the  at- 

■  ReadiusnXX'.E 
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tempt.  These  considerations  will  account  for  the 
actual  events  and  therefore  no  doubt  for  the  de- 
fective discipline  of  the  women.  But  the  point  we 
are  investigating  is  not  what  is  or  is  not  excusable, 
but  what  is  or  is  not  right  And  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  women  seems,  as  was  before  re- 
marked, not  only  to  create  a  certain  indecorum  in 
Uhe  polity  itself  but  to  contribute  something  to  the 
avarice  of  the  citizens. 
Property.  And  thts  brifigs  me  to  another  point ;  for  it  is  a 

natural  sequel  of  these  remarks  to  take  exception  to 
the  inequality  of  property.  Things  have  come  to 
this^  that  there  are  some  Lacedaemonians  who  possess 
vast  estates  and  others  who  possess  extremely  little ; 
so  that  the  ownership  of  the  soil  has  fallen  gradually 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  legal  regulations  too  are  unsatisfactory. 
For  the  legislature,  while  setting  and  rightly  setting 
a  stigma  upon  the  purchase  or  sale  of  patrimonies, 
allowed  absolute  liberty  of  presentation  or  bequest 
Yet  the  result  will  of  course  be  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  Another  defect  is  that  owing  to  the 
number  of  heiresses  and  the  practice  of  giving  large 
dowries  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  soil  belongs  to 
women  ^  But  rather  than  this  shoidd  be  the  case  it 
were  better  that  dowries  should  be  prohibited  alto- 
gether, or  a  small  or  at  most  a  moderate  dowry 
permitted  by  law.    ^ Again  there  otight  to  be  laws 

^  Reading  r^s  iro\iT€Lag  avrfjs  Kaff  mr^v, 
^  Omitting  kgI  before  rSv  yvvaiK^v, 

3  The  sequence  of  thought  shows  that  there  is  a  lacuna  in 
the  text,  probably  after  TrraxSau    Perhaps  the  true  reading 
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J  regulating  tfie  betrothal  of  heiresses;  whereaa  now  a 
y^cUher  is  at  liberty  to  give  hia  da,ugliter  and  heiress 
I  in  marriage  to  any  one  he  chooaes,  and  if  he  dies 
I  Tithout  disposing  of  her  by  Ida  will,  wlioevcr  is  left 
[  heir  to  the  residue  of  his  properiy  gives  her  in  mar- 
riage to  anyone  he  likes.    The  result  is  that,  although 
I  the  country  is  capable  of  maintaining  fifteen  hundred 
'  bnights  and  thirty  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  the 
total  number  came  to  be  le&a  than  one  thousand.   The 
evil  of  this  system  at  Lacedaemon  has  been  proved  by 
<   actual  experience;  for  the  State  cuuld  not  sustain  a 
single  blow'  but  perished  from  the   paucity  of  its 
population.     It  is  said  that  under  the  earlier  khigs 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  the  habit  of  admitting 
non-citizens   to  civic  rights,  thereby  preventing  de- 
population in  those  days  despite  the  long  wars  in 
which   they  were  engaged,  and  that  the  Spartiatea* 
themselves    were    at    one    time     as    many    as    ten 
thousand.    Uowever,  whether  this  is  true  or  false,  it 
is  better  that  the  State  should  have  a  large  popu- 
I  lation  secured  to  it  by  an  equalization  of  property 
than  hy  an  extension  of  civic  rights.     But  tlie  law 
relating  to  the  procreation   of  children  is   also  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  reform.    The  legislator  in 
his  desire  to  multiply  as  much  as  possible  the  number 
I  of  Spartiatea  encourages  the  citizens  to  beget  the 
[  largest  possible  number  of  children.    There  is  a  law 

was  BomothiBg  like  the  fullowing- ;  vvv  G'  (ffim  SoCvai  unnrnjv  5v 
TtT  6Aji'  Hal  Tu  warii'i  t^im  iovvm  ttjh  firiicXjjpov  ury  av  QoAiyrai, 
Kov  rJiroAiiTr  It't  buiSiiiaitis,  n.rA. 

'  Tbo  "  BiDgle  blow  "  is  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
'  Beading  roit  ZirapTtarat. 
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at  Lacedaemon  that  the  parent  of  three  sons  is  re- 
lieved of  military  service  and  the  parent  of  four  sons 
enjoys  an  immunity  from  all  public  burdens.  But  it 
is  evident  that  if  population  increases  greatly,  while 
the  soil  remains  divided  in  the  way  I  have  described, 
there  will  inevitably  be  a  large  body  of  poor. 
rhe  Again  the  conditions  of  the  Ephoralty  are  unsatis- 

fectory.  ^Although  it  is  an  oflSce  which  controls  issues 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Lacedaemonian  State, 
all  the  Ephors  are  elected  from  the  commons,  and 
the  result  is  that  very  poor  people  often  find  their  way 
into  the  Ephoral  College,  and  their  impecuniousness, 
as  experience  teaches,  makes  them  venal.  Their 
venality  was  displayed  as  on  many  previous  occasions, 
so  quite  recently  in  the  Andrian*  case,  where  a  certain 
number  of  the  Ephors  were  corrupted  by  bribes  and 
did  all  that  in  them  lay  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  State. 
Nor  is  this  all;  the  dignity,  the  almost  despotic 
iiature  of  the  office  compelled  the  kings  themselves  to 
pay  court  to  the  Ephors  and  in  this  among  other  ways 
tended  to  injure  the  polity,  as  it  gradually  ceased 
to  be  an  Aristocracy  and  became  a  Democracy.  It  is 
true  that  the  Ephoral  College  is  the  keystone  of  the 
polity.  For  the  commons  are  kept  quiet  by  their 
eligibility  to  the  highest  office  of  State ;  and  thus, 
whether  the  result  is  due  to  the  legislator  or  to 
fortune,  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is  practically 

^  Kvplav  is  a  mere  misprint  for  Kvpto,  and  aMj  should  be 
omitted  from  the  text. 

2  Nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstances  here  referred  to; 
but  vvv  is  in  favour  of  ^AvbpLois  rather  than  dvbpiois  (cp.  p.  51, 
L  12)  as  the  true  reading. 
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beneficial.  For  if  a  polity  is  to  be  preserved,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  State  must  desire  that  it  should  exist  and 
'continue  permanently  the  same.  Thus  at  LacedaemoJi 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Kings  owing  to  their  royal 
dignity,  with  the  upper  classes  owing  to  the  Senate, 
as  the  senatorial  office  is  a  prize  pi-ojjosed  to  their 
virtue,  and  with  tlie  commons  owing  to  the  Ephoralty, 
as  it  ia  open  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  But, 
although  it  is  right  that  all  the  citizens  should  bo 
eligible  to  this  office,  the  election  ought  not  to  be 
conducted  in  the  present  fEtshion  which  is  absolutely 
puerile.  jVud  further,  iis  the  Ephors,  being  persons  of 
no  special  qualifications,  are  supreme  judges  in  cases 
of  high  importance,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
not  pass  judgments  according  to  their  own  arbitrary 
discretion  but  sliould  be  guided  by  written  formulae, 
i.e.  by  the  laws.  Also  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
Ephors  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  State, 
*aa  it  ia  one  of  inordinate  licence,  whereas  among 
the  citizens  generally  the  error  is  rather  on  the  side 
of  excessive  austerity,  so  that  their  power  of  en- 
durance fails,  and  by  secret  evasions  of  the  law  they 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sensual  gratifications. 

Nor  again  are  the  conditions  of  the  Senate  un-  The  st 
exceptionable.  It  might  perhaps  bo  said  that  they 
were  advantageous  to  the  State,  if  the  Senators  were 
men  of  virtuous  character  and  adequate  discipline  in 
true  manly  excellence  :  although  even  then  it  would 
be  a  question  whether  they  ought  to  be  supreme 
Judges  in  important  cases  during  the  whole  period  of 

'  Reading  iuifUynv  t^v  nvnji'. 
'  Itcadinu  offn). 
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their  natural  life,  as  there  is  an  old  age  of  the  in- 
tellect as  well  as  of  the  body.  But  when  their  dis- 
cipline has  been  such  that  the  legislator  himself  is 
distrustful  of  their  virtue,  the  state  of  things  is  full  of 
danger.  Experience  shows  that  the  occupants  of  this 
office  frequently  sacrifice  the  public  interest  to  cor- 
ruption or  personal  favouritism.  It  is  desirable 
therefore  that  they  should  not  be,  as  now  in  fact  they 
are,  irresponsible.  It  may  be  thought  that  all  the 
officers  of  State  are  responsible  to  the  Ephors.  But 
in  the  first  place  the  prerogative  so  conferred  upon 
the  Ephoralty  is  top  great,  and  secondly  this  general 
responsibility  to  the  Ephors  is  not  what  we  mean, 
when  we  say  that  the  officers  of  State  ought  to  be 
responsible.  Further,  the  election  of  the  Senators  is 
puerile  as  regards  the  means  of  deciding  between  the 
candidates  ;  nor  is  it  right  that  anyone  who  is  to  be 
found  worthy  of  the  office  should  be  obliged  to  make 
a  ^personal  canvass,  as  the  right  man  ought  to  fill 
the  office  whether  he  wishes  or  not.  But  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  evident  that  the  legislator  is 
acting  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  other  ar- 
rangements of  the  polity.  It  is  because  his  object  is 
to  render  the  citizens  ambitious  that  he  has  intro- 
duced *thispei*sonal  canvass  in  the  election  of  Senators ; 
for  nobody  but  an  ambitious  man  would  personally 
solicit  office.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the 
deliberate  crimes  which  are  done  in  the  world  are 
the  results  of  ambition  and  avarice. 
The  Kings.         But  to  comc  to  the  Kiugs :  the  question  whether 

^  Tov  avTov  is  a  misprint  for  to  avrhu. 
2  Beading  rovro). 
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Kingship  is  or  is  not  a  dpsirable  institution  in  Statea 
may  be  discusaetl  at  another  time.  Assuredly  however 
it  is  desirable  to  depart  from  the  system  whicli  now 
exists  at  Lacedacmon,  and  select  each  King  in  virtue 
solely  of  his  own  life.  It  is  clear  that  the  legislator 
himself  despairs  of  making  the  Kings  noble  and 
good ;  at  all  events  he  distrusts  them,  as  not  being 
men  of  sufficient  goodneaa,  and  it  was  accordingly 
the  custom  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  associate  the 
enemies  of  the  Kings  with  them  in  their  missions 
beyond  the  borders  and  'to  look  upon  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Kings  as  constituting  a  safeguard  of 
the  State. 

Again  the  institution  of  common  meals,  the  so-  ti 
called  Phiditia,  as  regulated  by  its  author,  is  open  to  « 
objection.  The  expenses  of  these  meetings  ought 
rather  to  be  Imrne  by  the  State  Exchequer  as  in 
Crete ;  whereas  at  Lacedaemon  every  one  is  bound 
to  contribute,  although  some  of  the  citizens  are  ex- 
tremely poor  and  unable  to  afford  the  outlay.  The 
result  ia  therefore  just  the  opposite  of  the  legislator's 
intention  ;  while  he  means  the  institution  of  common 
meals  to  be  a  democratical  one,  as  at  present  regu- 
lated it  tunis  out  anything  but  democratical.  For  the 
very  poor  cannot  well  take  jiart  in  it ;  and  yet  the 
constitutional  limit  of  the  citizenship  at  Lacedaemon 
ia  tliat  any  one  who  cannot  pay  this  tax  sliould  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citiiien. 

The  law  relating  to  the  Admirals  has  already  been  ti 
attacked  by  others ;  and  rightly  so,  as  it  is  a  cause 
of  civil  discord.    For  the  Admiralty  ia  little  less  than 
1  Omitting  the  full  stop  after  ixdpois. 
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a  second  Kingship  established  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Kings  who  are  *  perpetual  generals. 

There  is  yet  another  criticism  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced against  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  legis- 
lator, as  indeed  it  has  been  advanced  by  Plato  himself 
in  the  Laws^.  It  is  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  legislation  is  intended  to  produce  one 
element  of  virtue,  viz.  military  virtue,  as  conducing  to 
a  career  of  conquest.  The  result  was  that,  so  long  as 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  at  Avar,  all  was  well  with 
them ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  made  the  empire  their 
own  than  their  power  began  to  decay,  because  they 
had  not  learnt  to  live  a  life  of  leisure  nor  acquired 
any  more  valuable  discipline  than  that  of  war.  And 
they  make  another  mistake  not  less  serious.  They 
hold  that  those  Goods  which  are  the  supreme  objects 
of  human  desire  are  to  be  obtained  by  virtue  rather 
than  by  vice,  and  so  far  they  are  right ;  but  when 
they  regard  these  Goods  as  preferable  to  Virtue  itself, 
they  are  wrong. 

Lastly  the  system  of  public  Finance  among  the 
Spartiates  is  bad.  There  is  no  reserve  fiind  in  the 
State  Exchequer  against  the  necessity  of  great  wars, 
and  they  are  slow  to  pay  extraordinary  taxes ;  for  as 
nearly  all  the  land  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Spartiates, 
they  are  not  careful  to  examine  each  other's  pay- 
ments. In  fact  the  issue  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
legislation  has  been  just  the  opjjosite  of  such  a  state 
of  things  as  would  be  expedient.  For  while  the  legis- 
lator has  reduced  the  State  to  poverty,  he  has  in- 
spired the  individual  citizens  with  a  love  of  money. 

^  Beading  alhioL^.  '  Law8  i.  pp.  625)  sqq. 
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We  must  now  leave  our  survey  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian polity,  as  these  are  the  features  in  it  which 
most  invite  criticism. 
The  Cretan  polity  is  closely  parallel  to  the  La-  <;nAP 
cedaetnonian  ;   but  although  in  some  small  respects  or  cret 
it  is  rather  superior,  its  general  character  is  one  of 
less  fiuish.     One  might  suspect,  even  if  History  did  RpiatJi 
not  relate,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  polity  has  been  in  diemoi 
most  of  its  features  modelled  upon  the  Cretan  ;  and  iheun 
as  a  general  rule  ancient  iustitutious  are  not  so  finely 
elaborated  as  more  modern  ones.     The  story  runs 
that  Lycurgus,  when  he  gave  up   Ids   guardianship 
of  King  Oharillus  and  went  abroad,  spent  his  time 
^^  chiefly  in  Crete,  being  led  to  do  so  by  the  relationshii) 
^^L  existing  between  the  Lacedaemonians  aud  the  Cretans, 
^Bpor  the  Lyctians  were  Laconian  colonists,  and  the 
^■^  founders  of  the  colony  discovered  the  system  of  laws 
in  question  already  existing  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  day.    Accordingly  the  same  laws  prevail  to  the 
present  time  among  the  Pcrioeci  or  subject  peoples 
in  Crete,  tlie  theory  being  that  this  legislative  system 
was  introduced  in  the  first  instance  by  Minos.     It 
may  be  said  that  the  island  is  naturally  adapted  by 
the  advantages  of  its  situation   to  be  the   imperial 
State  of  the  Greeks  ;    for   it  commands   the   whole 
I  Mediterranean,  upon  which  all  or  nearly  all  Greek 
I'States  are  situated,  being  but  a  short  distance  from 
I  Peloponnesus  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  parts  of 
I  Asia  about  Triopium  and  Rhodes  on  the  other.    It 
I  "Was  thus  that  Minos  acquired  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
I  reduce<l  or  colonized  all  the  islands  and  eventually  in 
Ian  invasion  of  Sicily  lost  his  life  near  Camicus  in 
I  that  island. 
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There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  Cretan 
polity  and  the  Lacedaemonian.  There  is  in  both  a 
subject  agricultural  class^  the  Helots  at  Lacedaemon 
and  the  Perioeci  in  Crete ;  and  in  both  there  is  the 
institution  of  common  meals  which  were  originally 
called  by  the  Lacedaemonians  not  Phiditia  but  Andria 
•  as  by  the  Cretans — a  clear  proof  that  they  have  been 
introduced  from  Crete.  And  further  the  political 
syst^ns  are  analogous.  The  Ephors  have  the  same 
authority  as  the  so-called  Cosmi  in  Crete,  although 
the  Ephors  are  five  in  number  and  the  Cosmi  ten  ; 
so  too  the  Senate  in  Lacedaemon  is  equivalent  to  the 
Senate,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Council,  in  Crete. 
There  were  Kings  at  one  time  in  Crete ;  but  sub- 
sequently the  Kingship  was  done  away,  and  the 
command  in  war  belongs  now  to  the  Cosmi.  All 
the  citizens  may  attend  the  Public  Assembly;  but 
its  power  is  limited  to  confirming  the  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  and  Cosmi. 
Common  The  commou  meals  are  better  regidated  in  Crete 

than  at  Lacedaemon.  At  Lacedaemon  every  citizen 
pays  his  quota  as  a  poll-tax  ;  and,  if  he  &ils,  there  is 
p.  83.  a  law  which  disfranchises  him,  as  I  said  before.  In 
Crete,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expense  is  more  an 
affair  of  the  State.  ^Of  the  entire  landed  produce  and 
live  stock  belonging  to  the  State  as  well  as  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  Perioeci  one  portion  is  set  apart 
for  the  worship  of  the  Gods  and  the  public  ser- 
vices and  the  other  for  the  common  meals,  so 
that  all  alike,  women,  children  and  men,  are  sup- 

^  Reading  airo  7rayr<ov  yap  rav  yivofuvav  Kaprrmv  re  Koi  ^ootkij- 
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irted  at  the  public  expense.  Tlie  legislator  hae 
svised  a  variety  of  expedients  to  ensure  tJie  uiodera- 
lu  in  eating  which  he  conceives  to  be  beneficial 
id  also  tlie  separation  of  tlie  women  from  the  men 
a  means  of  preventing  large  lamilics.  It  ia  evident 
iwever  that  the  common  meala  are  better  ordered 
Crete  than  at  Jjacedaemou. 

But  the  institution  of  the  Coscu  ia  even  worse  tub  i 

in  the  Ephoralty.  The  evil  inherent  in  the  Ephoral 

illege,  viz.  the  eligibility  of  persona  who  have  no 

pecial  qualification,  exists  equally  in  'the  case  of  the 

Cosmi,  without  the  same  political  advantage.     At 

Lacedaemon,  as  all  are  equally  eligible  to  the  Ephoralty, 

le  commons  to  wliom  the  highest  oflBce  of  State  is 

IU8  opened  are  eager  to  preserve  the  pohty ;  whereas 

Crete  the  Cosmi  are  elected  not  from  the  whole 

ly  of  citizens  but  from  certain  privileged  families, 

and  the   Senators  from  among  the  ex-Cosmi.      (To 

these  last  the  same  remarks  will  apply  as  to  the 

Senators  elected  at  Lacedaemon ;   their   irresponsi- 

biUty  and  their  tenure  of  office  for  life  are  privileges 

exceeding  tlieir  deserts,  and  their  authority,  not  being 

itrolled  by  written  formulae  but  wholly  arbitrary, 

ivolves  a  peiil  to  the  State*.)     Nor  is  it  safe  to  infer 

le  excellence  of  the  constitutional  system  from  the 


■  Reading  iVJpx"  "i  roiiroLr. 

'  The  sunteuce  coiibiiDed  nitbin  t!ie  bnurketa,  if  it  refers,  at 
la  probnble,  to  the  senators,  is  rather  in  the  iiaturo  of  a.  foot- 
Dute  and  interferes  with  the  general  course  of  the  criticiam 
ptUMd  upon  the  institution  of  the  Coami.    Beaides  thia,  it  was 
e  arbitmr}'  deeisionB  of  the  Ephora — not  of  the  Senate — at 
uedaemou  tliat  were  criticized  (p.  4S,  11. 11 — 13). 
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fact  that  the  commons  remain  quiet^  although  they 
are  not  eligible  to  this  office,  i.  e.  the  office  of  Cosmi  ; 
for  the  Cosmi,  unlike  the  Ephors,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  gain,  as  they  dwell  in  an  island  far 
away  from  all  influences  likely  to  corrupt  them.  The 
remedy  adopted  for  this  defect,  i.e.  the  limitation  in 
the  choice  of  Cosmi,  is  extraordinary  and  characteristic 
rather  of  a  dynasty  or  close  oligarchy  than  of  a  con- 
stitutional government.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  a  certain  number  either  of  their  fellow-ma- 
gistrates themselves  or  of  private  citizens  combine 
to  expel  the  Cosmi,  and  the  Cosmi  are  at  liberty  to 
resign  their  office  before  the  expiration  of  its  full 
term.  *But  it  is  better  that  such  matters  should  be 
ordered  by  law  than  by  a  rule  so  uncertain  as  the 
will  of  individuals. 

*No  evil  however  is  so  serious  as  the  suspension 
of  the  office  of  Cosmi,  which  is  often  effected  by  great 
'persons  who  desire  to  escape  trial  for  their  mis- 
deeds— a  fact  which  proves  that  the  Cretan  system 
has  some  elements  of  a  constitutional  government 
but  is  not  so  much  a  constitutional  government  as  a 
narrow  oligarchy.  It  is  the  habit  of  these  persons, 
by  forming  cliques  among  the  commons  and  their 
own  personal  friends,  to  produce  ^a  state  of  anarchy, 
disturbance  and  civil  war.  But  when  this  is  the  case 
within  a  State  does  it  not  virtually  cease  for  a  while 
to  be  a  State  ?  is  not  the  political  union  temporarily 

^  Reading  ravra  fie. 

^  Reading  iravraiv  be  ipavXoTarov  to  rfjs  aKoa-filas,  ^v  KaBiaraa-i 
TToWoKis  ot  av  /xt)  bUas  ^ovKtovrai  hovvai  ratv  dwaarciv, 
*  Reading  dvapxtav. 


[  disaolved  ?    There  is  great  danger  in  siicli  a  condi- 

I  ^on  of  the  State,  as  anyone  who  wishes  to  attack  it 

Lbas  now  the   opportunity.    But,  as   I   have  already 

■^remarked,  Crete  is  preserved  by  its  situation  ;  its 

■/remoteness  acts  like  a  Lacedaemonian  edict  for  tlie 

texpulsioD  of  foreigners.     Hence  the  Perioeci    are 

■iiuthful  to  the  Cretans,  whereas  the  Helots  revolt 

B,Bgaiu  and  again  ;  for  the  Cretans  have  nothing  to  do 

rith  external  dominion,  and  it  is  only  'lately  that 

war  of  mercenaries   has  been  carried   into  the 

Island  and  has  revealed  the  inherent  weakness  of  its 


With  this  remark  we  may  conchide  our  survey  of 
■■  Cretan  polity. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  Carthaginians  live  c 
inder  a  polity  wliich  is  excellent  and  in  many  re-  ^1 
spects  superior  to  all  otliers,  while   there  are  some 
points  in  which  it  most  resembles  the  Lacedaemonian. 
The  fact  is  that  these  three  polities,  the  Cretan,  the' 
Lacedaemonian  and  the  Carthaginian  have  a  sort  of 
iniily  likeness  and  differ  widely  from  all  others,  and 
lot  a  few  of  their  institutions  are  excellent.    'It  may 
be  inferred  that  a  polity  is  well  ordered,  when  tho 
commons  are  ever  loyal  to  the  political  system,  and 
no  civil  conflict  worth  speaking  of  has  arisen,  nor  has 
anyone  succeeded  in   making   himself  tyrant.     The  c. 
points  in  which  the  Carthaginian  polity  resembles  di 
the  Lacedaemonian  are  that  the  common  meals  of 'I 

'  The  allusioD  is  probably  to  tbe  expeditiou  of  the  Fhocion 
Fholaecus  at  the  eod  of  the  Sacriid  Wtkr  ii.r.  346. 

*  Reading  tnj^iov  &i  groXirei'ac  tZ  cTuvrcrayfifVirr  and  omitting 
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the  Clubs  correspond  to  the  Phiditia  and  the  office  of 
the  Hundred-and-Four  to  the  Ephoralty,  *with  this 
advantage  that  the  Hundred-and-Four  are  elected 
for  their  personal  merit,  whereas  the  Ephors  are 
taken  from  any  ordinary  people,  and  lastly  the  Kings 
and  Senators  in  the  one  to  the  Kings  and  Senators  in 
the  other.  It  is  a  point  of  superiority  in  the  Car- 
thaginian polity  '^that  the  Kings  do  not  belong  to  a 
separate  family  and  this  one  of  no  particular  merit, 
and  that,  although  they  must  belong  to  one  of  certain 
distinguished  families,  they  succeed  to  the  throne  by 
election  and  not  by  seniority.  For  as  the  Kings  are 
constituted  the  supreme  authorities  in  important 
matters,  the  result  is  that,  if  they  are  worthless  per- 
sons, they  do  serious  injury  and  in  fact  have  done  it 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  State. 
chHracter  Of  the  poiuts  which  may  fairly  be    censured  as 

thwriniaii'  dcviations  fvom  the  best  polity  nearly  all  are  common 
to  the  three  polities  mentioned  above  ;  whereas  those 
which  are  censurable  as  offending  against  the  primary 
conception  of  an  Aristocracy  or  a  Polity  ivhich  the 
State  proposes  to  itself  are  errors  partly  on  the  side 
of  Democracy  and  partly  of  Oligarchy.  For  instance, 
it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  Kings  and  the 
Senate,  provided  that  they  are  unanimous,  to  decide 
whether  business  shall  or  shall  not  be  brought  before 
the  Commons  ;  although,  if  they  disagree,  it  is  neces- 
sarily referred  to  the  Commons.    On  the  other  hand, 

^  Riding  TtKriv  ov  xelpov'  oi  fitp  yap  €K  tc^v  tv^ovtcdp  tlai 
K.r.X. 
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■•whenever  they  submit  busineas  to  the  Commons,  the 
topular  assembly  ia  thereby  empowered  not  merely 
a  listen  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  government,  but 
t  has  authority  also  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
I'them,  and  anyone  who  chooses  is  at  liberty  to  object 
to  the  proposals — which  is  not  the  case  in  tlie  Lacedae- 
monian and  Cretan  polities.     So  far  the  polity  of 
Carthage  is  democratical.    But  there  is  an  oligarcliiciil 
element  in  the  power  of  cooption  enjoyed  by  the 
Fentarchies,  which  are  boards  of  high  and  various 
I  authority,  in  their  right  of  electing  tlie  Hundred  who 
J  the  highest  officers  of  State  and  in  their  tenure 
I  jtf  official  power  for  a  longer  jieriod  than  any  other 
ward  of  officers,  as  their  power  begins  before  they  ac- 
laliy  enter  upon  office  and  continues  after  they  have 
tctually  gone  out  of  it.    The  unpaid  character  of  the 
i*entai"cliiea,  their  appointment  by  other  means  than 
by  lot,  and  other  similar  features  of  the  polity  may 
!  regarded  aa  arietoeratical ;  so  too  is  the  nde  by 
prhich  all  cases  alike  are  tried  by  'certain  fixed  boards 
tf  magistrates,  instead  of  being  divided  among  different 
Xiai'ds  as  at  Lacedaemon.    Tlie  point  in  which  the 
)arthaginiau  system  departs  most  widely  from  Aris- 
icracy  on  the  side  of  Oligarchy  ia  in  the  popular 
idea  that  wealth  as  well  as  merit  deserves  to  be  con- 
"sidered  in  the  election  of  officers  of  State,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  a  poor  man  to  enjoy  the  leisure  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  performance   of  official   duties. 
Assuming  then  that  election  by  wealth  is  oligarchical 
and  election  by  merit  aristocratieal,  we  may  reckon 
as  a  third  method  the  one  which  obtains  in  the  cou- 
'  Reading  bTio  Ttvuf  □|);{<iwv. 
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stitutional  system  of  the  Carthaginians  who  in  the 
election  of  officers  of  State  generally  and  especially 
of  the  highest  officers,  viz.  the  Kings  and  the  Generals, 
pay  regard  not  to  wealth  only  nor  to  merit  only  but 
to  both.  This  departure  from  the  principles  of  Aris- 
tocracy must  be  regarded  as  an  error  of  the  legislator. 
It  is  a  point  of  primary  importance  to  provide  in  the 
firat  instance  that  the  best  citizens,  not  only  during 
their  period  of  office  but  in  all  their  private  life,  may 
be  able  to  enjoy  leisure  and  be  free  from  degrading 
Purchase     dutios.    But  granting  that  it  is  right  to  have  regard 

of  offices*  y  •  T  1  /Vl  f 

not  only  to  merit  out  also  to  affluence  as  a  means  of 
securing  leisure,  we  may  still  censure  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  at  Carthage  the  highest  offices  of 
State,  viz.  the  Kingship  and  Generalship,  are  put  up 
to  sale.  The  effect  of  such  a  law  is  that  wealth  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  virtue,  and  the  whole 
State  is  avaricious.  ^Whenever  the  ruling  class  re- 
gards a  thing  as  honourable,  the  opinion  of  the  citizens 
generally  is  sure  to  follow  suit.  No  polity  however 
can  be  permanently  aristocratical  where  merit  is  not 
held  in  supreme  honour.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  that 
people,  ^if  they  pay  for  the  privilege,  should  get  the 
habit  of  making  their  official  status  a  source  of  pe- 
cuniary profit,  when  they  have  been  put  to  heavy  ex- 
penses in  order  to  hold  it.  If  a  poor  man  of  good 
character  will  aspire  to  be  the  gainer  by  his  office,  the 
same  will  be  true,  d  fortiori,  of  one  whose  character 
stands  lower,  as  is  the  case  tvith  the  purchaser  of 
official  power,  when  he  has  already  been  put  to  great 
expense.     It  follows  that  the  offices  of  State  ought 

^  Reading  o  ti  3*  av  vTroXd^rj.        ^  Reading  tovt  o>fov/i<Vov9. 
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obe  ill  the  liauiU  of  the  persons 'who  are  able  to 

I  them  best     But  even  if  the  iegialator  did  not 

■ouble  himself  about  the  poverty  of  the  higher  class 

ftf  citizens,  it  would  be  worth  wliile  to  make  provision 

Tbr  tlieip  leisure  at  least  during  the  time  that  they 

liold  office. 

Another  objectionable  point  is  the  concentration  a 

m  several  offices  in  tho  same  hands,  which  is  a  fa-  oihoih,,^ 

FTouiite  plan  of  the  Carthaginians.    For  a  single  work 

I  is  best  performed  by  a  single  person.    It  is  the  legis- 

[  Jator's    business   to    secure   this    division   of   labour 

I  and  not  appoint  the  same  man  to  be  flute-player 

^and  cobbler.     Thus  in  any  state  of  considemble  size 

%  division  of  offices  among  a  number  of  people  is  the 

tnore  statesmanlike  and  popular  arrangement;  'not 

pnly  does  it  admit  a  larger  number  of  citizens  to 

^cial  pover,  but,  as  we  said,  the  same  work  is  more 

Rsuccessfiilly  and  rapidly  performed,  as  may  be  seen 

Kiu  naval  and  military  aftiiirs,  in  both  of  wliicli  the  prin- 

tciple  of  rule  and  subjection  may  be  said  to  pervade 

the  whole  force.    But  despite  the  oligarchical  character  EmigrBtJon. 

I  of  the  polity  the  Carthaginians  are  'most  successfiil  in 

SToiding  civil  disturbance  by  sending  out  from  time 

)  time  a  certain  number  of  the  common  people  to 

Fiheir  subject  States  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 

acquire   riches.    This  is  their  means  of  healing  the 

wounds  of  the  polity  and  plachig  it  on  a  i>ermanent 

basis.    But  ine  may  fairly  object  that  this  is  but  the 

^  work  of  Fortune,  and  that  it  is  the  legislator  wlio 
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ought  to  prevent  civil  war ;  while  as  things  are,  in 
the  event  of  some  calamity  and  a  general  revolt  of 
the  subject  class,,  the  laws  afford  no  means  of  securing 
peace.  Such  then  are  the  conditions  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian, the  Cretan  and  the  Carthaginian  polities 
which  have  all  a  just  and  high  reputation. 

Chap.  XII.  Among  those  who  have  put  forward  theories  re- 
specting a  polity  there  are  some  who  never  took  part 
in  political  affairs  of  any  kind  but  spent  their  whole 
lives  in  private  stations.  Their  theories,  so  far  as  they 
deserve  notice,  have  been  practically  discussed  already. 
Others  again  who  themselves  engaged  in  public  life 
have  acted  as  legislators  in  their  own  or  alien  States, 
whether  as  the  framers  of  codes  of  law  only  or  of 
fonns  of  polity  as  well,  as  e.g.  Lycurgus  and  Solon, 
who  were  the  authors  both  of  a  code  and  of  a  polity. 
The  Lacedaemonian  polity  has  been  already  dis- 

soion.  cussed.  Solon  is  sometimes  considered  to  have  had 
great  merit  as  a  legislator  on  the  ground  that  he  put 
an  end  to  an  Oligarchy  which  until  his  time  had 
been  absolutely  unqualified,  delivered  the  commons 
from  a  state  of  servitude  and  established  the  now 
hereditary  Democracy  by  a  wise  admixture  of  various 
constitutional  elements,  viz.  of  Oligarchy  in  the  Council 
of  Areopagus,  of  Aristocracy  in  the  elective  nature  of 
the  oflSces  of  State  and  of  Democracy  in  the  Courts  of 
Law.  The  idea  is  that  Solon,  while  he  refrained  from 
destroying  the  institutions  which  he  found  already  in 
existence,  viz.  the  Council  and  the  election  of  officers 
of  State,  at  the  same  time  gave  the  commons  a  definite 
position  by  admitting  all  the  citizens  to  sit  in  the 
Courts  of  Law.    It  is  for  this  that  he  is  sometimes 
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censured  as  having  destroyed  the  balance  of  power 
within  the  State  by  assigning  tlie  supreme  juris- 
diction to  a  body  clioeeu  by  lot  like  his  Court  of 
Law.  For  no  sooner  had  the  Court  of  Law  'increased 
in  power  than  public  men,  by  paying  court  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  commons,  reduced  the  polity  to  tlie 
Democracy  we  now  know  ;  Ephialtes  and  Pericles 
curtailed  the  privileges  of  the  Areopagus,  Pericles 
converted  the  Courts  of  Law  into  salaried  bodies,  and 
80  each  succeeding  deniE^ogue  outdid  his  predecessor 
in  the  privileges  lie  conferred  upon  the  commons  until 
the  present  Democracy  was  the  result  It  appears 
'  liowever  that  this  state  of  things  was  not  so  much 
the  consequence  of  Solon's  policy  as  due  to  accident. 
The  fact  is  that  the  commons  to  whom  the  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Persian  wars  was  duo  were  elated  by  their 
success  and  got  unprincipled  demagogues  to  lead 
them,  as  all  respectable  persons  took  an  opposite  line 
in  politics.  So  far  as  Solon  is  concerned,  it  seems  tliat 
he  bestowed  upon  the  commons  no  more  than  the 
necessary  minimum  of  political  i)Ower,  viz.  the  right  of 
electing  officers  of  State  and  holdiitg  them  responsible; 
for  if  the  power  of  the  commons  were  less  than  this, 
they  would  be  slaves  and  enemies  of  the  polity.  All 
the  offices  of  State  Solou  filled  with  members  of  the 
noble  or  wealthy  classes,  viz.  tlie  Pentacosiomedinmi, 
the  Zeugitae,  and  a  third  class  called  the  Knights, 
while  the  fourth  or  Tlietic  class  was  excluded  from 
all  office. 

In  the  list  of  legislators  we  may  mention  Zaleucus 
among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  and  Charoudas  of 

I  Heading  laxumr. 
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Catana  among  his  own  countrymen  and  in  the  Chalci- 
dian  States  of  Italy  and  Sicily  generally.  An  attempt 
is  sometimes  made  to  make  out  an  actual  catena  of 
legislators.  It  is  represented  that  the  first  scientific 
legislator  was  Onomacritus,  a  Locrian  by  birth,  who 
had  been  trained  in  Crete,  where  he  stayed  some 
time  in  the  exercise  of  his  prophetic  art,  that  Thales 
was  his  friend,  Lycurgus  and  Zaleucus  pupils  of 
Thales  and  Charondas  a  pupil  of  Zaleucus.  But  this 
theory  pays  Hoo  little  regard  to  chronological  facts, 
not  to  say  that  there  was  also  the  Theban  lawgiver, 
Philolaus  of  Corinth,  whose  name  is  omitted  in  the 
list 
Philolaus.  Philolaus,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Bac- 

chiadae,  formed  an  attachment  to  the  Olympian  victor 
Diodes  and,  when  Diodes  quitted  the  city  for  the 
loathing  he  had  for  the  incestuous  love  of  his  mother 
Alcyone,  Philolaus  too  migrated  to  Thebes,  and  both 
died  there.  And  to  this  day  their  graves  are  shown  at 
Thebes ;  they  are  easily  visible  one  from  the  other,  but 
on  the  side  of  Corinth  one  falls  within  the  view  and 
the  other  does  not.  The  story  is  that  they  willed  to 
be  so  buried ;  for  Diodes  still  loathed  his  mother's 
passion  and  would  not,  as  Philolaus  would,  that  the 
land  of  Corinth  should  be  visible  from  his  tomb.  This 
then  was  the  cause  of  their  dwelling  at  Thebes ;  and 
Philolaus  gave  the  Thebans  laws  respecting  various 
matters  and  especially  respecting  parentage,  the  laws 
of  adoption  as  they  are  called,  which  form  a  peculiar 
feature  of  his  legislation  and  are  meant  to  preserve 
the  number  of  allotments  without  change. 

^  Reading  aonecnTar^poy  t»v  "xponav^ 
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There    h    no    legialative    euactmeiit  peculiar    to  c 
Charondos,  except  tbe  procedure  in  cases  of  false 
witness  ;  bfi  was  tbe  author  of  tlie  Bolenin  indictment 
for  perjury.     In  point  of  'detail  however  lie  is  more 
exact  even  tlian  legislator  of  our  own  time. 

The  peculiar  feature  in  the  laws  of  PhaJeas  is  the  Pb«iM". 
equalization  of  properties  ^  and  in  those  of  Plato  the 
community  of  women,  children  and  property,  the 
common  meals  of  the  women,  the  law  relating  to  con- 
'  vivial  meetings,  that  tbe  sober  people  are  to  be 
I  presidents  of  the  banquet,  and  the  law  of  military 
exercises  intended  to  make  the  citizens  by  practice 
equally  dexterous  with  both  bands,  as  it  is  not  right 
itccording  to  Plato  that  one  band  should  be  useful 
and  tiie  other  useless. 

There   are    also  laws   of  Draco ;   but  lie    made  Draco.  J 
them  for  a  polity  already  existing,  nor  is  there  any 
special   feature  in  them  which  deserves  to  be  meti- 
'  tioncd,  except  their  severity  as  shown  iu  the  heavy 
penalties. 

Pittacus  too  was  the  framer  of  a  code  and  not  of  Piti 
a>  polity.  It  is  a  law  peculiar  to  him  that  drunken 
people,  'if  they  commit  a  breach  of  order,  are  to  be 
punished  more  severely  than  sober.  For  as  outrages 
are  more  frequently  committed  by  iieoplc  in  a  drunken 
than  in  a  sober  stjvte,  Pittacus  disregarded  the  idea 
that  an  allowance  should  be  more  readily  made  for 
drunken  people,  and  looked  solely  to  the  public 
interest. 

'  Omitting  r^v  inintoi. 
'  Reading  av  n  wToio-wdi. 
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Andn>d»«  Lastlj,  Androdamas  of  Rhegium  acted  as  lawgiver 

to  the  Chalcidians  in  the  Thracian  peninsula ;  he  is 
the  author  of  laws  about  cases  of  homicide  and  about 
heiresses^  although  there  is  no  peculiar  law  of  his  to 
be  mentioned. 

Our  survey  of  polities,  whether  actually  realized  or 
merely  proposed  by  certain  thinkers,  may  now  be 
regarded  as  complete. 


in  any  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  character  of  par- 
ticular polities  wo  may  aay  that  the  first  point  to  bo 
considered  is  tbe  nature  of  the  State.     At  present 
there  is  often  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  one  party 
aBserts  that  it  is  the  State  which  has  done  a  certain 
action,  and  another  that  it  is  not  the  State  but  the 
Oligarchy  or  the  Tyrant  bif  whom  it  icas  governed, 
J  Alao  it  is  necessm-y  to  settle  this  point,  as  a  State  is 
I  jhe  aphere  in  which  all  the  activity  of  a  atatesman  or 
I  jegiB^fiEJigJ^li?'.^y^i  s'^d  itle  polity  itself  iajiothing 
I  more  than  a  certain  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  fhc 
^"State.    But  as  the  State  belongs  to  the  category  of  Theiif 
compound  tilings,  like  anything  else  which  is  a  whole  ciuien 
but  composed  of  many  parts,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
first   investigate  the  conception  of  the  citizen ;   for 
the  State  is  composed  of  a  number  of  citizens.    We 
have  to  inquire  then  to  whom  the  title  "  citizen  "  be-  . 
longs,  or,  ill  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  a 
citizen.     For  the  conception  of  the  citizen  as  of  the 
State  is  often  disputed,  nor  ia  the  world  agreed  in 

!  recognizing  the  same  i>eraon  as  a  citizen.  Thus  it 
often  happens  that  one  who  is  a  citizen  in  a  De- 
mocracy is  not  a  citizen  in  an  Oligarchy. 

7-2 
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Now  putting  out  of  sight  persons  who  acquire  the 
title  of  citizen  in  some  exceptional  way,  e.g.  honorary 
citizelis,  we  may  lay  it  down  that  it  is  not  residence 
which  constitutes  a  citizen,  as  the  qualification  of 
residence  belongs  equally  to  aliens  settled  in  the 
country  and  to  slaves.  Nor  again  does  citizenship 
consist  simply  in  the  participation  in  legal  rights  to 
the  extent  of  being  party  to  an  action  as  defendant 
or  plaintifi^,  for  this  is  a  qualification  possessed  equally 
by  the  members  of  different  States  who  associate  on 
the  basis  of  commercial  treaties  \  (It  may  be  observed 
that  in  many  places  resident  aliens  are  not  admitted 
to  the  full  enjoyment  even  of  these  legal  rights,  but 
are  obliged  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
a  patron.  It  is  only  in  a  certain  imperfect  sense  then 
that  they  are  members  of  an  association  so  consti- 
tuted'.) Such  persons  on  the  contrary  are  much  in 
the  same  position  as  children  who  are  too  young  to  be 
entered  upon  the  register  of  the  deme  or  old  men  who 
are  exempted  from  civil  duties ;  for  although  these 
classes  are  to  be  called  citizens  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is 
not  in  a  sense  quite  absolute  and  unlimited,  but  with 

^  The  clause  koI  yap  ravra  tovtois  vTrdpx(i>  is  not  found  in  the 
best  MSS.  and  should  probably  be  omitted  from  the  text.  If  it 
is  retained,  the  meaning  is  ''as  these  rights  among  others  are 
enjoyed  by  them." 

^  I  have  enclosed  these  two  sentences  within  brackets,  not 
meaning  that  they  are  spurious  but  that  they  are  parenthetical 
and  interrupt  the  argument  of  the  passage.  In  an  English  work 
they  would  naturally  appear  as  a  foot-note.  Aristotle  wishes  to 
explain  that  the  qualification  described  in  the  words  ol  row 
diKaicDv  fjL€T€xopT€s  ic.T.X.  docs  uot  necessaiily  belong  to  /ncroiicoi 
as  well  as  to  oi  otto  avfifioKmv  Koivtovovvres* 
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l^feome  such  qualifying  word  as  "  ioiniature  "  or  "  auper- 
'  anuuated  "  or  the  like,  it  doea  not  matter  what.  Our 
I  meaning  at  least  ia  plain ;  we  want  a  definition  of  the 
[  citizen  in  the  absolute  sense,  one  to  whom  no  such 
I  exception  can  be  taken  as  malces  it  necessary  to  cor- 

I  rect  our  definition.  For  difficulties  of  a  similar  kind 
may  be  discussed  and  settled  respecting  persons  who 
have  been  disfranchised  or  exiled.    TLere  is  nothhig 

j  whereby  a  citizen  in  tlio  absolute  sense  i8"60^eir3e- 
fltined  a_s  bxE^rticipation  iu  .judicial  power  and  public 

I I  office.  But  the  offices  of  State  are  of  two  kinds.  Some' 
1 1  are  determinate  iu  jwiilt  of  time ;  thus  there  are  cer- 
tain offices  which  may  never  iu  any  circumstances  or 
may  only  after  certain  definite  intervals  be  held  a 
second  time  by  the  same  person.  Other  officers  again 
are  perpetual,  e,g.  jurors  and  members  of  tlie  public 
Assembly.  It  mil  be  objected  perhaps  that  jurors  and 
members  of  the  public  Assembly  are  not  officers  of 
State  at  all  and  tliat  their  functions  do  not  invest 
them  with  an  official  status ;  although  it  is  ridiculous 
to  deny  the  title  of  "  officers  "  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rities in  the  State.  But  tliis  matter  we  may  regard  as 
luiimportant ;  it  is  a  mere  question  of  name.  The  iact 
is  that  there  is  no  word  to  express  rightly  the  com- 
mon function  of  a  juror  and  a  member  of  the  public 
Assembly.    Let  us  call  it  for  distuiction's  sake  a  per- 

Ipetual  office.  Citizens  tlien  we  may  define  as  those 
I  who  participate  injudicial  and  deliberative  office. 
Tills  is  perhaps  the  definition  of  a  citizen  which 
is  most  appropriate  to  all  who  are  so  called.  It  is  to  be 
observed  iiowever  that,  where  things  included  under  a 
I  general  head  are  specifically  difierent  and  one  is  con- 
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ceived  of  as  first,  another  as  second  and  another  as 
third,  there  is  either  no  characteristic  whatever  common 
to  them  all  as  such,  or  the  common  characteristic  exists 
only  in  a  slight  degree*.  But  polities,  as  we  see,  differ 
specifically  from  each  other,  some  are  later  and  others 
earlier ;  for  the  corrupt  or  perverted  forms  are  neces- 
sarily later  than  the  uncorrupted.  What  we  mean  by 
P  118.  i)erverted  forms  will  appear  hereafter.  It  follows  then 
that  the  citizen  in  each  polity  must  also  be  different 
Accordingly  it  is  principally  to  the  citizen  in  a  Demo- 
CTacy  that  our  de]BKE^BCS£w]^g  1  it  is  possibly  true  m 
the  other  polities,  but  not  necessarily.  For  in  some 
there  is  no  democratical.  element,  nor  are  there  any 
regular  public  assemblies  but  only  extraordinaiy  ones, 
and  the  administration}  of  justice  is  divided  among 
various  boards,  as  e.g.  at  Lacedaemon,  where  different 
civil  cases  are  decided  by  different  Ephors,  cases  of 
homicide  by  the  Senate  and  no  doubt  other  cases  by 
some  other  magistracy.  It  is  the  same  at  Carthage, 
where  all  suits  are  tried  by  certain  magistrates.  How- 
ever, we  need  not  give  tip  our  definition  of  a  citizen, 
as  it  admits  of  correction.  For  in  all  polities  except 
I  Democracy  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Assembly  and  of 
acting  as  jurors  belongs  not  to  perpetual  officers  but 
to  persons  whose  term  of  office  is  strictly  defined ;  as 
it  is  either  to  such  officers  collectively  or  to  some  of 
them  that  judicial  and  deliberative  functions,  whether 
upon  all  or  upon  certain  matters  only,  are  assigned. 

^  Aristotle's  meaning  becomes  clearer  if  the  present  passage 
is  compared  with  Kanyyopiat  ch.  1.  ra-  o^aw^jui  there  are  the 
same   ha   to   npayfiara   iv    ols    ra    vvoKeifitva    dia^€p(i   r^    ciSei 

here. 
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Thua  we  see  clearly  the  nature  of  the  citizen.  One 
I  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  partici])atJOD  in  delibera- 
ke  or  judicial  office — he  and  he  only  is,  according  to 
r  definition,  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  question,  and 
la  State  is  in  general  terms  Buch  a  number  of  persons 
I  thus  qualified  as  is  sufficient  for  an  independent 
I  life. 

'But  for  practical  pun^oses  a  citizen  is  usually  de-  <■ 

ijine  who  ia  descended  from  citizens  on  both 
i  and  not  on  one  side  oidy,  whether  the  father's 
OF  mother's,  although  this  requirement  itself  ia  some- 
times extended,  e.g.  to  ancestors  in  the  second  or 
third  or  a  higher  degree.    'But  in  view  of  this  off- 
hand definition,  whicli  is  suited  only  to  practical 
I  politics,  a  difficulty  is  sometimes  raised   as   to   the 
I  quaUfication  of  tlie  original  citizen  in  the  third  or 
I  fourth  degree  of  ancestry.    Gorgias  of  Leontiui,  partly 
I  perhaps  in  serious  doubt,  and  partly  in  irony,  'said 
]  tliat  as  it  only  wanted  mortar-makers  to  make  mortars, 
I  so  it  only  wanted  mayors  to  make  Larisseans,  as  there 
j  were  certain  persons  who  might  be  called  Larisan- 

'  Reading  dpifovroi  Sc, 

'  Reading  oura  &i. 

'  The  point  of  the  joke,  auch  oh  it  is,  eeems  to  be  that  Xaptaa 
or  Xaptara  would  menu  either  the  town  of  that  name  or  a.  kettle, 
and  fiijfiiovpyur  either  a  civie  magiatrato  -or  an  artisan.  "  The 
reply  is  much  the  aaiue,"  says  Mr  Cope,  "  aa  if  some  one  being 
'  asked,  What  makes  a  citizen  of  the  to\ni  of  Sandwich  1  were  to 
'  A  cook,  for  he  ia  a  sandwich-maker'."  The  conjectural 
reading  XapiiraiuirouitlE  in  place  of  Xapuroiroiovs  hafl  mucli  to 
recommend  it.  It  ia  well  known  that  Gorgiax,  who  spent  a  long 
time  in  Theaaaly,  made  a  boaat  of  liis  abilitf  to  anflwer  any  ques- 
tion that  might  bo  put  to  liim. 
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makers  (XapiaoTrotov^:),  But  the  case  is  simple  enough. 
If  the  ancestors  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  satisfied 
•our  definition  of  citizenship,  Hhey  were  citizens  ;  for 
descent  from  a  citizen  on  the  father's  or  mother's 
side  is  a  condition  which  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
original  inhabitants  or  colonists.  It  may  be  supposed 
however  that  ^  there  is  more  difficulty  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  obtained  political  rights  in  consequence  of  a 
revolution  of  polity,  as  at  Athens  when  Cleisthenes, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tyrants,  -enrolled  a  number 
of  foreigners,  slaves  and  resident  aliens  in  the  tribes. 
The  difficulty  here  is  not  so  much  to  decide  who  is  a 
citizen  as  whether  he  is  so  unjustly  or  justly.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  to  I'aise  the  further  question 
whether,  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  justly,  he  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  citizen  at  all,  as  the  words  "unjust" 
and  "false"  are  virtually  the  same.  But  as  indis- 
putably there  are  rulers  in  the  world  who  have  no 
just  title,  and  we  shall  recognize  them  as  ruling, 
although  not  justly  ruling,  -and  as  further  it  is  a 
particular  rule  or  office  which  constitutes  our  definition 
of  a  citizen — for  it  is  one  who  participates  in  such 
and  such  an  office  who  is  a  citizen,  as  we  said — it  is 
clear  that  the  persons  supposed,  viz.  persons  who 
have  obtained  political  rights  after  a  revolution, 

Chap.  III.  are  to  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  the  State,  but 
that  the  question  whether  they  are  justly  or  un- 
justly  citizens  is  closely  connected  with   the   con- 

p.w.  troversy  already  referred  to.  Some  people  feel  a 
certain  difficulty  in  determining  when   a  particular 

^  Omitting  OK. 
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r  action   has  been  the  action  of  the  State  or  not   of 

I  ttie  State  but  of  some  individuals,  e.g.  in  the  case 

1  of  a  revolution  from  an  Oligarchy  or  Tyranny  to  a 

'  Democracy.     In  audi  circumstances  there  is  some- 

.   an    indisposition  to  discharge   contracts,  the 

I  argument  being  that  it  is  not  the  State  but  the  tyrant 

who  has  had  tlie  benefit  of  them,  or  to  meet  various 

other  obligations  of  a  similar  nature,  on  the  gi"ound 

that  there  are   some  polities  which   depend  wholly 

upon  Buiierior  force  and  do  not  subserve  tlie  interests 

^of  the  community.  On  the  same  principle,  as  there 
are  in  some  States  democratieal  polities  also  which 
rest  upon  force,  the  actions  of  such  a  ijolity  ought 
'no  more  to  be  regarded  as  actions  of  the  State  in 
question  than  those  performed  under  the  Oligarchy 
or  Tyranny. 
But  tliis  is  a  subject  whicli  seems  to  be  cognate  ^""^'g^*';^' 
to  the  difficult  question :  _\Vbat  are  the  general 
bribed  as 


conditions  under  which  a  State  is  to  be  dcscrib> 
^he  same,  or  as  no.t  .the  same  but  different?     The 
^losi  obvious  point  to  be  considered  in  this  question 
wia  one  wliicli  touches  the  site  and   the  inhabitants. 
For  it  is  possible  that  the  inhabitants  should  be 
divorced  from  the  site  and  should  come  to  dwell  in 
different  sites.    The  difficulty  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
State  in  such  a  case  is  one  which  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  so  serious ;   it  is  a  question  admitting  of 
easy  settlement,  if  we  remember  the  various  senses  of 
the  term  "State."    For  the.  State  in  the  sense  of  "an 
I  organized  body"  remains  tfte  same,  but  in  the  sense 
\  of  "the  city"  it  is  different.     Similarly  in  the  case 

'  Heading^  a/ioioic  ov  r^t  n6\fas. 
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where  the  same  inhabitants  occupy  the  same  site  it  is 
a  question  when  the  State  is  to  be  considered  one 
and  the  same.  The  identity  obviously  does  not  de- 
pend upon  its  enclosure  within  certain  walls;  indeed 
the  mere  fact  of  drcumvaUation  does  Tiot  jQo^titutc 
^  State  at  au.  For  it  would  be  possible  to  enclose 
all  Peloponnesus  within  a  single  wall ;  and  in  fact 
Peloponnesus  is  probably  not  much  larger  than 
Babylon  or  any  other  city  which  includes  within  its 
circumference  the  territory  of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a 
State,  if  the  story  ^  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon  it  was  three  days  before  a  part  of 
the  city  was  aware  of  the  fact.  However  the  investi- 
gation of  this  difficulty  is  one  which  may  be  usefully 
p- 1"5-  entered  upon  at  another  time ;  for  it  is  a  Statesman's 
business  to  know  what  is  the  right  size  for  the  State, 
and  whether  it  is  expedient  that  its  inhabitants 
should  be  all  of  one  race  or  of  several.  But  for  the 
present  the  qtiestion  before  us  is  this ;  Assuming  that 
the  inhabitants  and  the  site  they  occupy  are  the 
same,  are  we  to  describe  the  State  as  the  same,  so 
long  as  the  race  of  inhabitants  is  unaltered,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  persons  are  dying  at  every 
moment  and  others  coming  into  life,  as  we  habitu- 
ally speak  of  rivers  and  fountains  as  the  same, 
although  some  water  is  continually  flowing  up  and 
other  passing  away,  or  on  the  contrary  are  wgjio.say 
that,  although  the  inhabitants  are  for  a  similar  reason 
the  same,  the  State  is  different,  if  there  is  a  change 
.  of  polity  r  Since  the  State  is  a  species  of  association, 

^  See  Herod,  i.  eh.   191;   but  if  Herodotus  is  Aristotle's 
authority,  lie  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  story. 
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and  'an  association  of  citizens  implies  a  jiolitr,  it 
would  seem  a  necessary  consequence  that,  wlicii  tlio 
polity  cliangee  its  cliaracter  and  l)econies  ditlferent, 
tlie  State  too  remaina  no  longer  tlie  samo,  aa  a  chonis 
e.g.  is  called  difFerent,  if  it  appears  at  one  timo  in 
Comedy  and  at  another  iu  Tragedy,  althougli  the 
members  composing  it  are  often  the  same,  'and  sinii- 
ilarly  any  other  association  or  combination  is  called 
irent,  if  the  kind  of  combination  is  different,  as 
hen  we  term  a  harmony  composed  of  the  same  notes 
different,  if  at  one  time  it  is  Dorian  !\nil  at  another 
Phrygian.  And  if  the  same  priiiLi|ili.'  ]\iM<  iit  nfjard 
to  States,  it  is  evident  that  in  prcdJLafiiiy:  the  iiifutity 
of  a  State  we  mnst  look  at  the  polity,  whereas  its 
nanoe^may  be  changed  while  the  inhabitants  remain 
the  same  or  be  the  same  while  the  inhabitants  arc 
wholly  changed.  The  justice  of  fulfilling  engage- 
ments or  not,  when  the  State  exchanges  one  polity 
for  another,  is  a  differeift  question. 

As  a  sequel  to  these  remarks,  we  have  now  to  con-  CjnJ^ 
eider  whether  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  and  of  a  ot'sp^"' 
virtuous   citizen   is   to  be  regarded  as   identical  or™^"*^"' 


But  if  we  are  to  investigate  this  point,  we  must 
first  ascertain  roughly  the  virtue  of  a  citizen.  A 
citizen  then  hke  a  sailor  may  be  described  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society.  And  although  the  sailors  have 
different  faculties,  one  being  an  oarsman,  another  a 
at,  a  third  a  "look-out"  man,  and  a  fourth  having 

'   Readinur  tim   ii   Koicon'iQ  iroXiroJp  jroXiTfio,  yinoju'injf  iripai 

<!'  to  a  coitiuia. 
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Bome  other  Bimilar  title,  it  is  evident  that,  while  the 
most  exact  definition  of  the  virtue  or  excellence  of 
each  will  be  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  individual, 
J  there  will  at  the  same  time  be  a  common  definition 
!  applica.bl&.tQ  all.     For  safety  in  navi^tion  is  the 
(  object  they  all  have  in  view ;  it  ia  this  that  every 
sailor  strives  for.    Similariy  then  in  the  case  of  the 
citizens,  although   they  are   diflerent,   yet   it  ia   the 
Isafety  of  the  associatiou  or  in  other'worda   of  the 
■IpoTrty  which  is  their  object ;  and  hence  the  virtue  of 
Mt^e  citizen  is  necessarily  relative  to  the  polity. 
*J       Assuming  tlien   that  there  are  several  kinds   of 
[ipolity,  we  see  that  the  virtuous  citizen  in  all  fwUties 
'  cannot   have   a   uniform  jterfcct  virtue,  whereas  'it 
"^s   a  iiiiiforui  jicrfect  virtue  which  in  our  theory  is 
'  characteristic  of  the  good  man.    It  is  therefore  clearly  i 
possible  to  be  a  virtuous  citizen  without  possessing  II 
the   virtue   characteristic  of  a  virtuous  man.     How-  ll 
ever  we  may  investigate  and  discuss  the  same  quee-  " 
tion  in  a  different  way  by  taking  the  case   of  tlic 
best  jKtiity.     'If  we  assume    the  possibility  of  a 
State  consisting  solely   of  virtuous   members,  still 
each  of  them  is  bound  to  perform  his  own  work  well, 

I  and  this  is  itself  a  result  implying  virtue  ;  but  as  ^1 
the  citizens  cannot  be  alike,  it  follows  tfiat  m  ihis 
case  as  iH  otJievB  The  virtue  of  a  good  citizen  and  a 
good  man  cannot  be  one  and  the  same.  For  the 
virtue  of  the  virtuous  citizen  must  be  posseasai  by 
all  the  citizens  of  this  State,  as  otiierwise  it  cannot  be 
the  best  possible ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  they 

'   Reading  tara  fiiav  dpfn/v  iiyai  T^v  TtXfiiw,  , 

'  Ryading  ti  yap  ivwiTof. 
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should  all  possess  the  virtue  of  tbe  good  man,  xmlesB 

the  citizeua  of  the  virtuous  Stato  must  all  be  'alike, 

which  ia  contrary  to  the  conception  of  a  State.   Again 

^^rc  map  put  the  matter  thus:  Since  the  members  of 

the  State  are  dissimilar,  and,  as  an  animal  e,g.  con- 

1  Bists  of  soul  and  body,  eoul  of  reason  and  appetite, 

L  and  a  household  of  husband  and  wife,  'master  and 

slave,  80  too  a  State  consists  of  all  these  and  of  other 

i  dissimilar  elements  besides,  it  fullows  that  the  virtue 

I  of  all  the  citizens  can  no  more  tie  one  and  the  same 

I  tfiaii  the  virtue  of  a  leader  and  a  subordinate  member 

tofU"7lnJfusr 

^~    That  the  virtue  of  a  virtuous  citizen  and  a  virtuous 

man  is  not  absolutely  the  same  ia  evident  from  these 

>  considei-ations.     But  will  there  be  certain  cases  in 

^  which  they  are  the  same  ?    We  say  that  the  virtuous 

I  nder   combines   goodness   and   prudence,  'wliereas 

prudence  is  not  indispensable  to  the  citizen.    Nay  it 

'  is  sometimes  said  that  the  very  education  of  a  ruler 

is  different  from  that  of  a  sitbjeet,  as  in  fact  we  see 

that  the  eons  of  kings,  unlike  ordinary  citizens,  are 

educated  in  horsemanship  and  strategy,  and  'Euripides 

says 

"  No  finerios  bo  theirs 
But  only  tlio  State'x  needs," 
where,  as  gpealing  of  young  princes,  he  implies  that 
there  is  a  special  education  suitable  to  a  ruler.     If 

'   ReadiDg  D/iai'our. 

'  Omitting  KT^<rn  ix. 

^  Readiug  i-u*  Bi  7roX<Tij>»  ouk  avayKaiov  (*vai  (^povifMif. 

'  The  quotation  is  from  the  A«olit»  of  Euripides  and  is  given 
in  the  fiiUor  fonn  preacrred  by  Stobaeua  as  Frogm.  16  in  Oindorfa 
Poetae  Sctniei  Gnuci. 
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then  the  virtue  of  a  good  ruler  aud  a  good  man  is 
identical,  and  the  subject  as  well  as  the  ruler  a 
citizen,  it  follows  that  the  virtue  of  a  citizen  and  a 
man  will  be  identical,  not  absolutely  but  only  in 
the  case  of  certain  citizens ;  for  the  virtue  of  a  ruler 
whx>  can  never  he  a  subject  and  of  an  ordinary  citizen 
is  not  the  same,  and  it  is  this  fact  probably  which 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  of  Jason  of  Pherae  that  he 
was  hungry  whenever  he  was  not  a  tyrant,  meaning 
that  he  did  not  understand  how  to  live  as  a  private 
person.  It  must  be  confessed  however  that  the 
capacity  for  rule  and  subjection  alike  is  generally 
lauded,  and  that  the  virtue  of  a  citizen  is  *held  to 
consist  in  the  ability  to  be  both  an  excellent  ruler 
and  an  excellent  subject.  If  then  we  define  the 
virtue  of  the  good  man  .as  suited  to  a  position  of  rule, 
and  that  of  the  good  citizen  as  equally  suited  to  rule 
and  subjection,  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  cannot 
be  so  laudable  as  is  supposed.  Perhaps  however  the 
diffiAyulty  may  he  solved  in  this  way.  ^As  it  appears 
that  there  are  some  cases  where  ruler  and  subject 
ought  to  learn  both  rule  and  subjection,  and  other 
cases  where  they  ought  to  learn  one  only,  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  considerations  that  the  citizen 
understands  and  participates  in  both.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  rule  of  a  slave-master  over  slaves ;  its 
sphere,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  bare  necessaries  of 

^  Reading  ttoKItov  hoKci  irov, 

*  The  reading  adopted  is  as  follows:  eVel  ovv  ir(rr€  doKcl 
ayj^iorcpa  Koi  irork  ov  ravra  fietv  rov  ap)(0VTa  fiav6au(iv  Koi  rov 
apx6fi€voPf  TOP  df  TrdKlrriP  aiK^ortpa  MarofrOcu  Koi  /actc^^^  ayk<fiolv 
KavrevOcv  hv  Karlboi  rif. 
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life,  the  use  rather  than  the  production  of  which  must 
lijiecessarily  he  understood  by  the  ruler.    The  other 
«de  of  this  relation  is  absolutely  slavisli ;  I  mean  the 
^capacity  for  performing  acta  of  menial  service.     But 
pniider  the  tenn  ' slave '  we  recognize  various  species, 
the  occupations    of   a    slave    are   various.     One 
class  of  slaves  consists  wholly  of  manual  labourers, 
Li-e.,  as  the  name  itself  implies,  of  those  who  live  by 
Ithe  work  of  their  hands,  among  whom  is  the  me- 
■chanical  artisan.    It  is  on  this  account,  i.e.  because 
I  artisans  are  necessarily  slavish,  that  in  some  States 
I  the  handicraftsmen  were  of  old  excluded  from  public 
1  ofEce  until  tlie  extreme  development  of  Democracy. 
'  The  functions  proper  to  subjects  of  this  description  are 
not  such  as  should  be  learnt  'by  any  good  man  or 
statesman  or  citizen,  except  occasionally  for  the  satis- 
I  faction  of  his  personal  wants ;  else  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  ceases  to  exist.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
>  is  a  species  of  rule  where  the  subjects  are  the  equals  of 
tlic  ruler  in  birth  and  free  persons,  viz.  constitutional^ 
rule,  as  we  define  it,  which  the  ruler  must  needs  learn 
I  t>y  being  a  subject,  as  e.  g.  Cavalry-generalship  by  first 
I  "TETFlBg  uiidcraCa>-alry  general,or  Infantry-generalship 
by  first  serving  under  au  Infantry  general  and  holding 
the  command  of  a  company  as  at  Athens,  or  a  corps 
€t9  at  Laccdaemoiu    Hence  it  is  said  and  said  with 
truth  that  the  only  way  to  be  a  good  ruler  is  to  be  a 
pubjcct  first.    But  as  there  is  a  difference  iujherirtue 
f  rulers  and  subjects,  the  good  citizen  should  possess 
)  knoiriedge  and^bility  to  be  both ;  in  fact  the 

'  It  is  Jesimble  to  omit  rho  aya&'av  in  ooe  of  the  placea  where 
it  occurs,  probably  iu  the  later. 
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[virtue  of  a  citizen  may  ho  fl^ngd  a^  a  practical  ac- 
fquaintaiiee  botb  aa  ruder  and  subject  witli  tbo  rule 
^  character  is  tit;   of   a  ficc  community.     Alao   a    good 
^man  is  capable  of  rule  and  subjection  alike,  although 
the    temperance    and  justice   proper    to    rule     are 
different  iii  kind  from  those  which  are  proper  to 
subjection.     For  in  the  case  of  one  who  being-  a 
subject  is  still  a  free  man,  mtd  therefore  enjoys  his 
share  of  rule,  it  is  clear  that  his  virtue,  if  he  is  good, 
ill  e.g.  his  justice,  will  not  be  uniform  Hut^will  compriec 
[Ha^ variety  of  species  corresponding   to  the  position _ 
||whicli  he  will  hold  now  as  ruler  and  now  aa  subject, 
in  the  same  way  as  there  are  differences  between  the 
temperance  and  courage  of  a  man  and  a  woman.    Thus 
a  man  would  be  considered  a  coward  who  was  only  as 
brave  as  a  brave  woman,  and  a  woman  as  a  chatterbox, 
who   was   only  as  modest  as  a  good  man.     For  the 
domestic  duties  of  man  and  woman  are  distinct,  the 
function  of  the  man  being   to  acquire  and  of  the 
I  woman  to  preserve.    But  of  all  the  virlM£S  prudence 
[lis  the  only  one  which  belongs  exclusively  to  a  ruler  ; 
|[all  the  rest  must,  aa  it  seems,  belong  equally  to  rulers 
I  and  subjects.    Whereas,  if  we  consider  the  case  of 
'  subjects,  it  is  not  prudence  but  true  opinion  which  is 
a  virtue  proper  to   them ;    for  the  subject  may  be 
compared  to  a  flute-maker  and  the  ruler  to  a  flute- 
player  wlio  uses  the  instrument. 

These  considerations   fiimish   an  answer  to   the 

question  whether  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  and  a 

virtuous  citizen  is  the  same  or  different,  and  in  what 

sense  it  is  either  one  or  the  other. 

^v.         There  still  remains    however  one   difficulty  re- 
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•pecting  the  definition  of  a  citizen.  In  it  i-Ciilly  tlio  Tke  mn- 
case  tliat  no  one  is  a  citizen  who  is  not  eligible  to  mech«nio«,  ^ 
public  office,  or  are  mechanics  to  be  included  in  the 
roll  of  citizens?  If  we  are  to  include_nieohanic8, 
it  follows  that,  as  they  are  not  eligible  to  office, 
the  virtue  above  described,  vis.  virtue  suited  alike 
to  rule  and  to  subjection,  cannot  be  characteris- 
tic of  all  citizens,  for  here  are  persons  who  wei-er 
hold  a  position  of  rule  ana  yet  ex  hypotliesi  are 
Wizens.  If  on  the  other  Iiand  no  mechanic  is  a 
citizen,  it  may  be  asked  to  what  class  any  particulnr 
mechanic  is  to  be  assigned,  as  cerbiiuly  he  is  not  a 
resident  alien  or  a  foreigner.  It  would  seem  however 
that  this  is  not  a  case  which  causes  any  difficulty ;  for 
neither  slaves  nor  freedmen  belong  to  any  of  the 
lllaeses  named,  and  yH  they  are  not  citizens.  The 
feet  is   that  we   cannot   regard  all   who^jigeLJodii-. 

lensable  to  the  existence  of  a  State  as  being  citizens. 
instance,  children,  although  a  State  cannot  exist 
VJtthoiit  tfiem,  are  not  citizens  in  the  same  sense  as 
men ;  they  are  citizens  not  absolutely,  as  men  are^ 
but  only  conditionally,  or  in  other  words  they  are 
citizens  but  immature  ones.  In  ancient  days 
there  were  some  States  where  the  mcchanie  popu- 
lation was  composed  of  slaves  and  foreigners,  and 
ionlingly  the  majority  of  mechanics  still  belong 
these   classes.     Nor  will  citizenship  in  the  best 

State  be  conferred  upon  any  mechanic,  or,  if  it  is, 
the  definition  we  gave  of  a  citizen's  virtue  must 
bo  held  to  apply  not  to  all  citizens  nor  to  all 
who  are  merely  free  persons,  but  only  to  such  as 
*re  exempt  from  the  occupations  necessary  to  bare 
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existence.  Thei^tVif  they  render  these  services  to 
an  individual^  are  slaves ;  if  *to  the  State,  they  are 
mechanics  or  hired  labourers. 

Their  actual  position  becomes  plain  on  a  little 
reflexion  from  the  following  facts ;  for  the  remark 
p.  102.  already  made  rejecting  polities  makes  it  clear  at 
the  first  glance.  As  there  are  varieties  of  polity, 
there  will  necessarily  also  be  various  kinds  of  citizens 
and  especially  of  citizens  who  are  subjects.  Hence 
there  is  a  particular  polity,  viz.  the  extreme  Democracy, 
in  which  the  mechanic  and  hired  labourer  must 
needs  be  citizens,  while  there  are  others  in  which  this 
is  impossible,  e.g.  wherever  there  exists  a  polity  of 
the  kind  commonly  called  aristocratical,  in  which 
virtue  and  desert  constitute  the  sole  claim  to  the 
honours  of  State;  for  it  is  impossible  to  live  the  life 
of  a  mechanic  or  labourer  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
vote oneself  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  an  Oligarchy, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  impossible  for  a 
hired  labourer  to  be  a  citizen,  as  the  elections  to 
office  are  dependent  on  a  high  property  qualification, 
it  is  not  impossible  for  a  mechanic ;  for  artisans  are 
generally  persons  of  great  wealth.  There  was  a  law  at 
Thebes  that  nobody  should  be  eligible  to  office  who 
had  not  abstained  for  ten  years  from  business  in  the 
market.  But  there  are  many  polities,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  which  the  law  admits  even  foreigners  to  the 
citizenship.  Thus  any  one  whose  mother  was  a 
citizen  is  a  citizen  in  some  Democi*acies,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  many  places  with  the  bastard 
children  of  citizens.    However,  as  it  is  only  the  de- 

^  Reading  rmv  d*  SKKwv.  ^  Beading  koivj. 
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ficieiicy  of  genuine  citizena  which  leads  to  the  eii- 
frauchisemeut  of  these  cluBses,  the  danger  of  depopu- 
lation being  the  sole  reason  of  these  provisions  in  the 
laws,  so  with  the  increase  of  population  the  citizenship 
ia  gradually  withdrawn,  first  fi-om  those  whose  father 
or  mother  was  a  slave,  then  from  those  who  are  citizens 
only  on  the  mother's  side,  and  eventually  is  confined 
to  those  whose  parents  were  lioth  citizens  of  the  State. 

It  is  clear  then  from  these  facts  that  there  are 
Various  kinds  of  citizens,  and  that  eligibility  to  the 
honours  of  Btate  is  the  most  exact  definition  of 
citizenship.  Thus  Homer  puts  into  Achilles's  mouth 
the  complaint  that  Agamemnon  had  treated  him 

"Like  some  pcoi'  honuurleaa  vogaboud'," 
applying  tfie  epithet  " Iwnourless"  to  a  vagalmiid,  iia 
one  who  is  ineligible  to  the  honours  of  State  is  no 
better  than  an  alien  resident  in  the  land.  'But  there 
are  some  States  in  wliich  the  exclusion  of  certain 
.classes  from  office  is  carefully  veiled,  the  olyect  being 
to  delude  this  portion  of  tiie  population. 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  'virtue  charac- 
teristic of  a  good  man  and  a  virtuous  citizen  is  to  be 
reganled  as  identical  or  different,  our  remarks  have 
served  to  prove  that  there  are  certaui  States  in  which 
they  are  combined  in  the  same  individual  and  others 

which  they  are  distinct,  and  that  in  the  former 
'  Iliad  IX.  GH.     It  is  straDgo  tliiit  Ari.Htotlo  should  interpret 
rthe  Homeric  ori'^ijToc  to  mean   "a  person  living  in  u.  state  of 

'   politiuo)  drifiio." 

I  '  Reading  aXX"  timv  ojtoi/  t'u  roioiiTov  k.tX  and  omitlins  »<jiif 

I  at  the  end  of  the  Bentence, 

^  Ueading  r^t  aCr^v  upiriiv  Btriov. 
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the  practicaT  'stStMMfflljWWWWWiria  (iapSBJJi 
I  of  exercising,  wlietlier  iiulividuiilly  or  conjointly  witli 
I  otliei'8,  an  influence  in  tlic  conihict  of  public  affaii-s, 
Tliis  being  detcruiined,  we  have  next  to  consider 
whether  it  is  right  to  assume  a  single  polity  or  several, 
and,  if  several,  wliat  is  the  nature  of  each,  and  how 
many  there  are,  and  what  are  the  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  thuni.  A  polity  may  be  defined  as 
qriler  of  the  State  in  respect  of  its  oiliccs  generally 
itud  fiapeeiiilly  of  the  Bi^jreme  office.  For  the  governing 
class  is  everywhei*o  supreme  in  the  State,  and  the 
nature  of  the  polity  is  detemiiued  by  the  governing 
class.  I  mean  e.g.  that  it  is  the  commons  who  are 
supreme  in  a  Democracy  and  the  Few  on  the  other  haud 
in  an  Oligarchy,  and  accordingly  we  call  their  polities 
distuict.  The  sjuiie  renuirk  may  be  exteuded  to  all  the 
rest ;  if  the  gim-rtiiinj  dass  is  different,  so  w  the  politit. 
Wc  niiiJtt  begiu  by  laying  dowhXI)  the  object  for 
which  a  State  is  framed  and  (2)  the  various  kinds  of 
rule  which  may  be  exercised  over  man  in  his  social 
existence. 

It  has  been  stated  at  the  very  outset  of  our  treatise 
in  the  discussion  of  Domestic  Economy  and  the 
govertmient  of  slaves  that  Man  is  naturally  a  political 
animal,  and  consequently,  even  where  there  is  no 
■  need  of  mutual  service,  men  are  iibiTe  the  less  anxtotis 
to  live  together.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
'  common  advantage  of  all  is  also  a  motive  of  union, 
more  or  less  operative  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  each  individual  is  cajiable  of  the  liigher  life. 
Although  to   the   citizens,  both   collectively  and  in- 
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dividually,  this  higher  life  i:*  emphatically  the  end 

proposed,  'yet  life  itself  is  also  an  object  for  which 

they  unite  and  maintain  the  corporate  political  a^-so- 

(  ciation  ;   for  it  ia  probable  that  some  degree  of  the 

higher  lite   is   necessarily  implied   in   merely  living, 

iiiiless  tiiere  is  a  great  preponderance  of  hardship  in 

the  life.  Certain  it  is  that  the  majority  of  men  endure 

h  much   suffering  without  ceasing  to  cling  to    life — a 

|,  proof  that  a  certain  happiness  or  natural  sweetness 

I  resides  in  it. 

Hut  t^>  proceed  to  the  second  point :  itisnotdifficidt  niffcnmr 

)  distinguish  the  forms  of  rule  which  are  generally  ™^!'" 

Precognized  ;  for  even  in  our  unscientific  discourses  we 

.  often  discuss  and  determine  their  character.    In  the 

I  gOTemment  of  slaves,  although  the  interests  of  natural 

I  slave  and  natural  master  are  really  identical,  yet  llie 

1  ohiect  of  the  rule  is  nevertheless  the  interest  of  the 

I  maaterandjs  that  of  the  slave  only  Incidentally.  Se^ 

,  if  the  slave  in  destroyedjlt  is  impossible  tiiat 

the  master's  government  should  Ix;  maintained.    On 

[  the  other   hand,  in    the   rule  of  children  or  a  wife 

'  or  a   whole  household,    which    in   our  terminology 

economic    rule,    the  end  is    either  the  good  of 

the  subjects   or  some  common  good  of  rulers  and 

subjects  alike,  i.e.  it  is  essentially  the  good  of  the 

BubjectH,  as  we  see  in  the  other  arts  such  a.s  Medicine 

and  Gymnastic,  although  it  may  perhaps  incidentally' 

be  also  the  good  of  the  rulers  themselves.     For  there 

is  no  reason  why  the  gymnastic  trainer  should  not 

'   Reading  oviu'pjCitdi  Si  loi  roj  f^*  iMiavairin/  nai  irvyfX"viri 
Tf/r  jroXiTH^f  tiHMiirlaii'  iiriot   yi,i   JWoTi  ti  toC   nnXou  /iopto*  Kol 
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himself  be  occasionally  one  of  the  gymnasts,  i 
pilot    is    invariably   one   of   the    crew.     And   thnj 
while  the  trainer  or  pilot  has  i«  view  not  his  < 
interest  but   the  interest  of  those  who  are  undej 
him,  yet  in  any  case  where  lie  himself  shares  tlieiiM 
position  lie  enjoys   incidentally  the  same  benefit  as 
they  do  ;  for  the  one  becomes  a  sailor  and  the  other 
one   of  the   gymnasts,    although    he  is    a  trainer. 
I  Jf  is  because  the  (A^ect  of  ^olitimlj^de  is  the  bene- 
plt/  of  t/tfl~m^jfr.iii  that  in  any  State  framed  on  the 
'  principle  of  equality  and  similarity  among  the  citi- 
zens a  claim   is   jiut  forward  for  an   alternation  of 
>_  rule."    ITwas  originally  claimed,  as  is  natural  enough, 
I  that  all  should  serve  tlie  State  in  tuni,  and  that,  as 
I  each  citizen  during  his  period  of  rule  or  office  had 
I  already  paid   regard  to   the   interest  of  another,  so 
I  that  otlier  should  in  turn  jwy  regard  to  his.     But 
Inowadays  the  profits  derivable  from  the  public  ser- 
vice and  an  official  status  create  a  desire  for  per- 
petuity of  office ;  it  is  as  though  the  officers  of  State, 
being  Invalids,  were  to  enjoy  good  health  during  all 
their  term,  of  poicer,  in  whicli  case  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  be  equally  eager  for  office. 

It  is  evideut  then  that  all  such  polities  as  regard 

ithe  good  of  the  community  are  really  normal  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  abstract  justice,  while 
such  as  regard  the  private  good  of  the  rulers  are  all 
corruptions  or  perversions  of  the  normal  polities ; 
for  the  relations  of  rulers  to  the  subjects  in  them  arc 
like  the  relations  of  a  master  to  his  slaves,  whereas 
the  State  is  properlj/  a  society  of  free  persons. 
*p.  VII.        Having  now  settled  these  points,  we  have  next  to 
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llvngider  the  number  of  differeiit  polities  and  their 
T  nature.  We  will  begin  with  the  normal  politioa  ;  for 
I  when  they  are  determined  the  perverted  forma  will  he 
I  evident  at  once. 

I  in  any  State  '  the  polity  and  the  governing  ciaMififs- 

claas   are  virtually  the   same,  i.e..  tjie.  nnlitu  hi   de.-  poutiea. 

lermtneil  hn  the  governlnfj  class,  as  the  governing 

I  class   la  (he  Hupremc  authority  In  a  State,   and  as 

j  supreme  power  must  be  vested   either  in   an  indi- 

||  Tidual  or  in  a  Few  or  in  the  Many,  it  follows  that, 

[  when  the  rule  of  the  individual  or  the  Few  or  the 

1  Mtny  is  cxercisetl  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 

[  at  large,  the  polities  are  normal,  whereas  the  politics 

Lwlich   subserve   the  private  interest   either  of   the 

L  individual   or   tfic   Few  or   the  masses   ai'e  perver- 

I  Bions ;  for  either  the  members  of  the  State  do  not 

I  deserve  the  name  of  citizens,  or  they  ought  to  have  a 

Isliare  in  its  advantages.    The  form  of  Monarchy  in 

P  which  regard  is  psud  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 

f  munity  is  commonly  known  as  mngship,  and  the 

I  government  of  the  Few,  although  of  a  number  ex- 

Lceeding    one,   for   the   good  of  all,   as   Aristocracy, 

■whether  because  the  rule  is  in  the  hands  of  the  best 

LcitizeiLS  {oi  apia-Toi)  or  because  they  exercise  it  for 

F  the  best  interests  (to  apiinov)  of  the  State  and  all  its 

members ;  while  when  it  is  the  masses  who    direct 

public  affairs  for  the  interest  of  the  community,  the 

government  is  called  by  the  name  which  is  common 

to  all  the  polities,  viz.  a  Polity.    The  residt  in  this 

is  sucli  as  might  have  been  expected.     For 

[  although  it  is  possible  to  find  an  individual  or  a  few 

'  Readilig  <'irtl  S'  7  jroXinia  fiir  (ul  ro  iroXiriv/in  trX 
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persons  of  emiuent  virtue,  it  cau  hardly  be  tiie  case 
that  a  larger  number  are  perfectly  accomplished  in 
every  form  of  virtue ;  at  the  best  they  will  be  ac- 
complished only  iu  military  virtue,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
of  which  the  iiiasses  are  capable.     The  consequeuce 
1  istliiit  In  t\:'\^\M\ity,viz.tJic Politi/pro;^rjt\ieTai\\tAiy 
rcl;tss  is  su]ii-i.'me,  and  all  ■\vho  bear  arms  enjoy  full 
riiolitical  privileges, 

Aa  perverted  forms  of  the  polities  just  mentioned 
■we  have  Tyranny  by  the  side  of  Kingship,  Oligarchy 
of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  of  Polity.  For  Tyratny 
is  monarchical  rule  for  the  good  of  the  monatch, 
Oligarchy  (-he  nde  of  a  Few  for  the  good  of  .he 
wealthy,  aud  Democracy  the  rule  of  the  Many  for 
the  good  of  the  poor ;  none  of  them  subserves  flie 
interest  of  the  couunuuity  at  large. 
rii.  But  we  ought  to  describe  at  rather  greater  length 
the  nature  of  these  eeveral  j)olities,  aa  the  matter  is 
one  which  presents  certain  difficulties,  and  it  is  proper 
that  a  philosophical  inquirer  iu  any  subject,  whc 
looks  at  something  more  tlian  the  merely  practical 
side,  should  not  ignore  or  omit  any  point  but  sliould 
bring  to  light  the  actual  truth  in  all 

Tyranny  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  foi-m  of  Monarchy 
corresponding  in  the  political  association  to  the  rule 
of  a  master  over  liis  slaves ;  Oligarchy  a  government 
"where  the  supreme  power  in  the  polity  is  vested  in 
the  i)ro[)ertied  classsB ;  Democracy,  on  the  contrary, 
a  government  where  it  is  vested  in  those  who  pos- 
sess no  considerable  property,  i.e.  the  poor.  But 
o-  there  is  an  initial  difficulty  in  this  definition.  De- 
iiy.    moci-acy    Iwing    defined   as  a  polity   in    which    the 
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masses  are  supreme,  suppose  tlio  supreme  authority 

iin  the  State  were  to  reside  in  tlio  majority  who  are 
Tich ;  or  similarly,  to  take  the  converse  case,  the 
"polity  being  called  an  Oligarcliy  where  a  sniall 
'number  of  persons  are  supreme,  supiwse  it  happens 
'somewhere  or  other  that  the  supreme  power  h  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor  wlio  are  stronger  although  less 
numerous  than  the  rich;  it  would  seem  that  our 
definition  of  the  polities  is  uusatiafactory  in  these  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  combine  numerical  minority 
■with  wealth  and  numerical  majority  with  poverty, 
and  designate  the  jTOlities  accordingly  as  an  Oligarchy 
"where  the  oifices  of  State  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich  being  a  minority,  and  a  Democracy  where  they 
•are  in  the  hands  of  the  poor  being  a  majority,  there 
'is  here  another  difficulty.  How  are  we  to  describe 
■the  polities  we  mentionetl  just  now.  viz.  where  the 
^rich  being  a  majority  or  the  poor  being  a  minority 
(ire  respectively  supreme  in  the  State  ?  For  there  is 
no  other  polity  besides  those  we  have  named.  It 
f  seems  theTi  to  be  proved  by  our  argument  that  the 
I  small  or  large  number  of  the  class  which  is  supreme 
1  in  the  State  is  only  an  accident  of  Oligarchies  on 
I  the  one  hand  and  Democracies  on  the  other,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  rich  are  few  and  the  poor 
[numerous  all  tlie  world  over.  Accoi-dingly  the 
■  polities  above  mentioned,  viz.  where  the  rich  are  a 
wmajority  or  the  poor  a  minority,  do  not  in  fact 
.  The  really  distinctive  charac- 
fcand  Oligarchy  are  poverty  aiijj 
i  a  necessary  law  that  wherever 
p  wealth   constitutes   the   title    to    rule,    whether    the 
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rulers  are  a  minority  or  a  majority,  the  polity  is  an 
Oligarchy,  whereas,  if  the  poor  arc  nilers,  it  ia  n 
Bemocracy,  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  happens,  as 
we  said,  that  in  the  one  case  the  rulers  are  few  and 
in  the  ottwr  van; ;  for  there  are  only  few  people 
who  are  wealthy,  whereas  liberty  is  enjoyed  by  all 
alike,  and  wealth  and  liberty  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  two  parties  respectively  base  their  claim  to 
he  masters  of  the  polity. 

IChs^jx.        In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  daims  of  the  tivo 
Ji^anrt""'  P"'"'"^,  ■we  must  first  ascertain  what  are  tlie  definitions 
m^Jfrti^HMB  they  give  of  Oligarcliy  and  Democracy,  and  what  is 
otjustice,    ^jjg  principle  of  justice  characteristic  of  the  one  or 
the  other.     For  Oligarchs  and  Democrats  agree  in 
this,  that  they  both  adhere  to  a  certain  principle  of 
justice ;  but  t4iey  do  not  advance  beyond  a  certain 
point  or  put  forward  a  fiiU  statement  of  justice  in 
[  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.     Thus  the  one  party, 
,  the  Democrats,  liohl  that  justice  ia  equality;  and 
BO  it  isj  but  not  for  all  the  world  but  only  for  equals. 
The  others,  t\fi.  the  Olif/areJu,  hold  that  inequality  is 
just,  as  indeed  it  is,  but  not  ft>r  all  the  woi'ld  but  only 
^r  unequals.    Both  put  out  of  sight  one  side  of  the 
relation,  viz.  the  persona  who  are  to  enjoy  the  eqmdity 
I   or    inequallly,    and    consequently    form    a    wrong 
I  judgment.     The  reason  is  that  they  are  judging  of 
matters  which  affect  themselves,  and  we  are  all  sorry 
judges  when  our  personal  interests  are  at  stake.    And 
thuB"wTierea8  justicS  is  a  relative  term  and,  'as  has 
been  already  stated  in  the  Ethics,  implies  that  the 
ratio  of  distribution   is   constant  in  respect  of  the 
'  The  roferciico  is  tu  Nicom.  Eih.  v.  ck  C. 
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things  distributed  and  the  perao&s  who  receive  tliem, 
the  two  parties,  niiile  they  ure  of  one  Btiad  about 
the  equality  of  tlie  thing,  differ  a^  to  what  constitntes 
equality  in  the  recipients,  principally  for  the  reason 
jiMt  alleged,  viz.  that  they  are  bad  judges  where 
their  own  interests  are  concerned,  but  secondly  also 
because  the  fact  that  each  maintains  a  certain  prin- 
ciple of  justice  up  to  a  certain  point  is  one  which 
itself  leads  them  t«  suppose  that  they  are  main- 
taining a  principle  of  justice  in  the  absolute  sense. 
For  the  Oligarclis,  if  they  are  superior  in  a  particular 
I  point,  viz.  in  money,  assume  themselves  to  be  su- 
"Terior  altogether;  wliile  the  Democrats,  if  they  are 
MBal  in  a  particular  point,  viz.  in  personal"  liberty, 
Jicmselves  to  be  equal  altogether.  But  they 
ie  jKiint  of  capital  importance.  If  a  multitude  """it 
■(  was  the  sole  object  of  ttieir  assoeia^ 
union,  then  their  share  in  the  Stiite~is  pro- 
tu  their  share  in  tlie  property,  antl  in 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  resisting  the  ar- 
gument of  the  oligarchical  party  that,  where  tliere  is, 
g.,  a  capital  of  one  hundred  minae,  the  contributor 
of  a  single  mJna  ought  not  in  justice  to  enjoy  the 
«ame  share  eitlier  of  the  principal  or  of  the  profits 
accruing  as  a  person  who  has  given  the  remaining 
ninety-nine.  But  the  truth  is  that  tlic  object  of 
their  association  U  U)  live  well  —not  merely  ii3  TTve ; 
otherwise  slaves  and  tlie  lower  animidH  miglit  form  a 
State,  whereas  this  is  in  fact  impossiblo,  as  they  are 
incapable  of  happiness  or  of  a  life  regulated  by  a 
definite  moral  pur]jo«e.  /,»■.  iif  the  rondUiowt  neces- 
?.    Xor  i«  the  object  military  alliance  and 
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security  against  injury  from  any  quarter.  Nor  again 
is  the  end  proposed  barter  and  intercommunion  ; 
for,  if  it  were,  the  TyrrhenianH  and  Carthaginians 
and  all  such  nations  as  are  conuected  by  commercial 
treaties  might  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  a  single 
State.  Among  them  there  certainly  exist  couti'acts  in 
regard  to  Customs,  covenants  against  mutual  injury 
and  fonnal  articles  of  alliance.  But  there  are  no  magis- 
tracies common  to  all  the  contracting  parties  insti- 
tuted to  secure  these  objects,  but  diflferent  magis- 
tracies exist  in  each  of  the  States ;  nor  do  the 
members  of  the  one  feel  any  concern  about  the  right 
cliai-acter  of  members  of  the  other  or  about  the 
means  of  preserving  all  who  come  under  tlie  treaties 
from  being  unjust  and  Iiarbouring  any  kind  of 
ivickedness  or  indeed  about  any  point  whatever, 
except  the  prevention  of  mutually  injurious  actions. 
Virtue  and  vice  on  tlie  other  liand  are  matters  of 
earnest  considemtion  to  alTwIioee  "hearts  are  s^t 
ipn  good  and  orderly  govemment  And  from  thPs" 
fact  it  is  evident  that  a  State  which  is  not  merely 
nominally  but  in  the  tnie  sense  of  tlie  word  a  State 
should  devote  its  attention  to  virtue.  To  neglect 
vTrtue  is  to  convert  the  ])olitical  association  into  an 
alliance  differing  in  nothing  except  in  the  local  con- 
TTguity  of  its  members  from  the  alliances  formed 
[Totween  distiint  States,  to  convert  the  law  into  a 
mere  covenant,  or,  as  the  sophist  Lycophron  said,  a__ 
"mero  surety  for  the  mutual  respect  of  rights,  withmit 
any  qualification  for  producing  goodness  or  justice  in 
the  citizens.     But  it  is  clear  tliat  this  is  the  true  view 
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!  ^/(Ae  Sla!e,  i.e.  that  it  promotes  the  virtue  of  ifn 
I  ^tisetis.  For  if  one  were  to  combine  di'ffereut  fu- 
^lities  ill  one,  bo  that  e.g.  the  walls  of  Megara  an<l 
Corinth  were  contiguous,  jet  the  result  would  not  be 
a  Biugle  State.  Nor  again  does  the  practice  of  inter- 
itriage  necessarilj/  imply  a  single  State,  altbougli 
Intemiarriage  is  one  of  the  forms  of  association  which 
iFC  especially  characteristic  of  States.  So  too  if  we 
^imppose  the  case  of  certain  persons  living  separately, 
Uklthough  not  so  far  apart  as  to  prevent  association, 
but  under  laws  prohibitive  of  mutual  injuiy  in  the 
exchange  of  goods,  if  we  suppose  e.g.  -:1  to  be  a 
carpenter,  B  a  husbandmaii,  C  a  cobbler,  D  sonic- 
ihing  else,  and  the  total  to  amount  to  ten  thousand, 
it  their  association  to  be  absolutely  confined  to  such 
ibingB  aa  barter  and  military  alliance,  liere  'again 
there  would  certainly  not  be  a  State.  AMiat  then  is 
the  reason?  It  is  assuredly  not  the  absence  of  local 
contiguity  in  the  association.  For  suppose  the  mem- 
bers were  actually  to  form  a  union  ujwn  such  terms 
of  association  as  we  have  described,  suppose  at  the 
same  time  that  each  individual  were  to  use  his  own 
household  as  a  separate  State,  and  their  intercourse 
were  limited  as  under  the  conditions  of  a  defensive 
alliance  to  rendering  mutual  assistance  against  ag- 
gression, still  the  conception  of  a  State  in  the  strict 
view  would  not  even  then  be  realized,  if  their  man- 
ner of  social  dealings  after  the  union  were  to  be 
precisely  the  same  sis  when  they  lived  apart. 

lt_is  clear   then   that   the   State    is    not   merely 
a   local    association    or   an    association    existing  to 

'    Reading  oi'a'  ovru  ttou. 
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Ipreveiit  mutual   injury  and  to  promote  commercial 
rpychapge.     So  fur  is  this  from  being  tlic  case  tliat, 
■  although  these  are  indinpeusable  conditions,  if  a  State 
is  to  exist,  yet  all  these  coitditious  do  not  necessarily 
imply  a  State.     A    State  on   the  contrary  is  first 
I  realized  when  there  is  an  aseociatiQii  of  liouaebolds 
^[and  families  in  welTTiving  with  a  view  to  a  comijlete 
l^nd  inSepen'ilenl  existence.      (This  ^111  not  be  the 
•lease,  however,  unless  the  memliera  inhabit  one  and 
the  same   locality  and  have   the   practice   of   inter- 
marriage*.)     It  ia   for  this  reason   that  there  were 
established  in  the  different  States  matrimonial  con- 
nexions, clanships,  common  sacrifices  and  such  amuse- 
ments as  promote  a  common  life.    But  all  this  is  the 
Iwork  of  friendship,  for  the  choice  of  a  common  life 
implies  tio  more  than  friendship.    And  thus  while  the 
jeiid  of  a  State  is  living  well,  thesFare  only  meaiisjto 
the  end.   ^V  SUxte  on  the  contrary  is  the  association  of 
families  and  villages  in  a,  complete  and  independent 
.    exi.stciice  or  in  other  words,  according  to  our  defini- 
tion', in  a  life  of  felicity  and  nobleness.    We  must 
3  then  that  the  object  of  the  political  association 
I  is  not  merely  a  common  life  but  noble  action.    And 
from  this  it  follows  that  they  who  contribute  most  to  ,i 
^e  association,  as  so  coneeiveil,  possess  a  larger  in-  I 
'   lLtiie_&tate  thaii  they  who  are  equal  or  superior  I 
I  personal  liberty  or  birth  but  inferior  in  political  I 
I  virtue, 'or  than  they  who  have  the  superiority  iu  I 
Tlth  but  the  inferiority  in  virtue. 
^  The  brackets  are  meant  to  show  that  the  sentence  is  purcii- 
theticaL 
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'     It  is  evident  then  from  our  observatluiis  that  in 
the  controversy  respecting  the  different  polities  each 
party  is  tlie  representative  of  a  cci"tain  partial  justice, 
It  JB  difficult Jmaay.er  to  decide  what  oudit  to  he  ' 
ttie  HiyfrRpiR  autJinrity  in  the  tStateT  It  nmstTe  either  S 


Kl  the  masses  or  the  rich  or  the  rcspDctable  classes  or  'u 
1  an  individual  of  preeminent  merit  or  a  tyrant.  But ' 
all  these  suppositions  ajipear  to  involve  awkward 
consequences.  For  suppose  the  poor,  as  being  a  ma- 
jority, distribute  among  themselves  the  property  of 
the  rich,  is  such  action  not  un,)u.st  ?  S'o,  it  may  bo 
,Baid,  for  it  was  decreed  hy  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  State  and  therefore  justly  decreed.  What  then  are 
we  to  descrit>e  as  the  licight  of  injustice,  if  not  thta/ 
Or  again,  take  the  whole  body  of  citizens  and  suppose 
that  the  miyority  distribute  Eunong  themselves  the  pro- 
perty of  the  minority,  it  is  eviileut  that  they  thereby 
destroy  the  State.  But  it  is  certainly  not  the  virtue  of 
anything  which  destroys  its  possessor,  nor  can  justice 
be  destructive  to  a  State.  It  is  evidentthenthat  such 
a  law  as  we  have  supposed  cannot  be  jusL  Again,  the 
same  hypothesis  would  inevitably  justify  all  the 
actions  of  a  tyrant,  as  his  oppression  depends  npou 
superior  strength,  like  the  oppression  of  t!ie  wealthy 
by  tlie  masses.  Well  then,  is  it  just  that  rule  should 
l4>e  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  or  the  propertied 
Kvlaes?  But  on  that  hypothesis,  if  the  minority  adopt 
■4he  same  line  of  aetion,if  they  plunder  the  masses  and 
Rdesiwil  them  of  their  possessions,  is  such  action  just? 
f  it  is,  so  was  the  action  of  the  majority  in  the  former 
That  all  such  conduct  then  is  wrong  and  unjust 
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is  indisputable.  Ought  then  the  respectable  classes 
to  enjoy  rule  and  supreme  power?  But  if  so,  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  that  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
are  excluded  from  honours,  as  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
honour  of  political  office.  For  we  regard  the  offices 
of  State  as  public  honours ;  and  if  they  are  always  in 
the  hands  of  the.  same  persons,  it  follows  that  all 
others  are  excluded  from  honour.  Is  then  the  rule  of 
the  most  virtuous  individual  to  be  preferred?  It  may 
be  objected  that  this  is  a  system  still  more  oligarchi- 
cal than  the  last,  as  it  involves  the  exclusion  of  a  still 
larger  number  from  honour. 

Perhaps  however  it  will  be  urged  Hhat  there  is  an 
evil  in  the  supremacy  of  any  human  being  with  his 
liability  to  the  emotions  incident  to  the  soul,  and  that 
the  law  ought  rather  to  be  supreme.  But  on  that 
hypothesis,  if  the  law  is  oligarchical  or  democratical, 
what  difference  will  it  make  to  the  difficulties  we  have 
raised?  The  difficulties  already  described  will  still 
meet  us. 
Chap.  XI.  We  may  defer  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  all 
Man^oVihe  thcsc  cascs  cxccpt  ouc.  But  the  theory  that  supreme 
besup^e?  power  should  be  vested  in  the  masses  rather  than  in  a 
few  persons,  although  they  are  the  best,  Ms  one  which 
would  seem  to  be  refuted  hy  the  remarks  tve  have 
made;  and  indeed  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  in- 
volved in  it,  although  there  is  probably  also  a  certain 
degree  of  truth.    For  it  is  possible  that  the  Manj^^^f 

^  Reading  avOponnov  tiuai  tx^oprd  ye  ra  (rvfifiaivovra  nddrj  nepi 
TTjv  yj^vx^v  dWa  fx^  vofJLOv  (f>av\ov, 

^  Reading  d6^€i€U  av  Xv^cBai'  Kai  nv  t^ti  diroplavy  rdxp.  dc  kuv 
d\rid(iav. 
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iwhom^each  individual  is  not  a  virtuous  man,  are  etill 

Icpllectiysiy   superior  to    the   few  best  persons,   i.e. 
superior  not  ag  individuals  but  as  a  body,  aa  picnics 
are  superior  to  feasts  supplied  at  the  expense  of  a 
single  person.    For  as  the  total  number  is  large,  it  is 
pos.sibIe  that  each  has  a  fractional  share  of  virtue  and. 
prudence  and  that,  as  the  mnltitiide  collectively  may 
be  compared  to  an  individunl  with  many  feet,  hands 
and  senses,  'so  the  same  is  true  of  their  character  and 
[  intelligence.    It  Is  thus  that  the  Many  are  better  judges 
^^Jthttn  the  Fmv  even  of  musical  and  poetical  composi- 
^Ktions;  for  some  judge  one  part,  some  another,  and  all 
^^Bof  tbem  collectively  the  whole.    But  the  point  in  which 
^"  Tirtuous  men  are  superior  to  any  ordinary  pei-sons 
is  the  same  in  which  handsome  people,  it  is  said,  are 
superior  to  those  who  are  not  handsome  and  the  re- 
presentations of  art  to  the  realities,  viz.  that  the  fea^ 
tures  which  in  reed  life  are  distributed  among  a  num- 
ber of  objects  are  in  tlie  works  of  art  collected  into 
one;  for,  'if  we  take  each  feature  by  itself,  the  eye  of 
one  limng  person  and  another  part  of  another  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  in  the  painting.    Whether 
the  superiority  of  the  Many  to  the  few  virtuous  per- 
s  possible,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the 
Gommona  or  the  masses,  is  uncertain,  or  perhaps  iu 
me  cases  it  is  plainly  impossible.    For  the  same  line 
[jof  argument  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  lower 
imals.    It  tmnld  be  absurd  however  fo  preteitd  tftat 
a  number  of  the  lotoer  animals  are  superior  to  a  few 


'  There  ahoiild  be  a  coDuna,  i 

'  Reading  Kixapuriitvoy. 
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ineu;  yet  tliere  are  hiiiuau  beings  who  maybe  described 
as  not  appreciably  superior  to  the  lower  animals.  At 
tho  same  time  there  do  exist  masses  of  people  in  whose 
case  our  theory  is  open  to  no  objection. 
thu-  These  considerations  then  supply  us  with  an  answer 
.  it9  to  the  question  which  was  raised  before,  viz.  what  ought 
to  be  t/te  supreme  autlwriti/  in  the  State,  as  well  as  to 
one  closely  connected  with  it,  viz.  what  should  be  the 
limits  set  to  the  authority  of  the  free  citizens  or  the 
masses,  i.e.  of  all  who  are  not  wealthy  and  do  not 
enjoy  any  especial  reputation  for  virtue?  Tiiere  is 
a  certain  danger  in  their  eligibility  to  the  highest 
offices  of  State, _a  ganger  that  injustice  on  the  one 
hand  will  lead  tbem  into  crime,  and  folly  QUjhe  other 
Tiand  into  enor;  whereas  their  exclusion  in  theory 
and  practice  fi-om  all  office  is  a  condition  of  things 
which  may  well  uispire  aluim,  as  there  never  exists  a 
lai^e  body  of  persons  excluded  from  all  honours  or 

I  of  poor,  but  the  State  of  which  they  are  members 
is  sure  to  have  a  large  number  of  enemies  within  its 
pale.  It  remains  then  that  they  should  participate  in 
deliberative  and  judicial  functions.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  various  law-givers,  and  Solon 
i  among  the  number,  empower  the  commons  to  elect 
officers  of  State  and  to  hold  them  responsible,  but^ei^ 
them  all  individual  tenure  of  office.  Tor  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  they  possess  an  adequate  perceptive 
power  and  by  admixture  with  their  superiors  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  State,  in  the  same  way  as  adulte- 
rated food  if  mixed  with  unadulterated  makes  the 
whole  more  nutritious  than  the  small  amount  qf  mtr^ 
adulterated  food  would   have  been,    although  indi- 
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I  Tidually  each  liaa  but  an  imperfect  faculty  of  judg- 
ment. 

Tlicre  are  however  diflicuUies  incident  to  tliia  sys-  J^j/g"''' 
tem  of  polity;  first,  that  the  faculty  of  judging,  e.g.  wlio 
has  adopted  a  riglit  course  of  medical  treatment  would 
seem  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  peraon  who  is  also 
capable  of  treating  the  patient  medically  and  restoring 
him  from  his  actual  malady  to  health,  in  other  words 
to  the  physician.    The  same  is  tine  of  any  other  art 
'  empirical  or  scientific.    It  may  be  argued  then  that,  aa 
I  a  physician  should  be  respousible  to  physicians,  so 
I   should  any  other  class  of  persons  be  reaponaible  to 
I  their  peers.    Tlie  answer  is  that  the  word  "pJiysician" 
may  mean  either  the  ordinary  medical  practitioner  or 
f  the  scientific  student  of  medicine,  or,  thirdly,  one  who 
I  has  just  mastered  the  principles  of  the  art;  there  is 
liardly  any  art  in  wliich  we  do  not  find  persona  answer- 
.  ing  to  these  three  classes,  and  tlie  right  of  judgment  is 
assigned  as  much  to  those  who  liave  merely  mastered 
the  principles  as  to  those  who  possess  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  subject     And  secondly  the  same  appears 
to  bo  the  case  in  regard  to  the  election  of  officers. 
The  right  exercise  of  the  elective  power,  it  may  be 
'  tiTged,  as  well  aa  of  the  power  of  scrutiny  is  the  func- 
tion exclusively  of  those  who  are  masters  of  the  science. 
Thus  a  geometrician  or  a  pilot  ought  to  be  ek'ctcd 
solely  by  persons  who  understand  geometry  or  navi- 
gation.    Even  grantetl  that  there  are  some  occupations 
and  arts  in  which  certain  non-professional  persons 
have  a  vote  in  the  election,  they  certainly  do  not 
exercise  a  greater  influence  than  the  experts.    Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  then  it  is  inadvisable  to  entrust  the 
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masses  with  final  authority  either  iii  electing  officers 
of  State  or  iii  holding  them  responsible.  It  is  probable 
Jioweyer  that  there  ia  some  mistake  in  this  mode  of 
argument,  partly — unless  the  character  of  the  masses  is 
absolutely  slavish— ^for  the  reason  already  alleged,  that, 
jiltbough  individually  they  are  worse  judges  than  tlie 
experts,  yet  in  tlieir  collective  capacity  they  are  better 
or  at  least  as  good,  and  jiartly  because  there  are  soniu 
subjects  in  which  the  artist  himself  is  not  the  sole  or 
best  judge,  viz.  all  subjecta  in  which  the  results  pro- 
duced ai'e  criticized  equally  well  by  persons  who  are 
not  masters  of  the  art.  Thus  it  is  not  the  builder 
alone  whose  function  it  is  to  criticize  the  merits  of  a 
house;  the  person  who  uses  it,  i.e.  the  householder,  'is 
actually  a  better  judge,  and  similarly  a  pilot  is  a 
Jbetter  judge  of  a  helm  than  a  carpenter  or  one  of  the 
company  of  a  dinner  than  the  cook. 

This  difficulty  we  may  perhaps  regard  aa  being 
thus  satisfactoi'ily  settled.  There  is  another  how- 
ever closely  connected  with  it.  Is  it  not  au  ab- 
surdity, it  is  often  said,  to  invest  the  lower  orders 
with  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  higher  mo- 
ment than  the  respectable  classes?  Yet  there  are  no 
more  "momentous  duties  than  those  of  electing  offi- 
cers of  State  and  holding  them  responsible,  and  it  is 
just  these  which  in  some  irolitiea,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  are  conferred  upon  the  commons.  For  the 
Public  Assembly  is  supreme  in  all  such  matters,  al- 
though the  members  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  and 
the  Law-courts  need  not  be  persons  of  lai^e  property 

'  Beading  tplvti, 

'  Eeading  liiyitrrat. 
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or  of  suitable  age.  whereas  a  'higher  property  quali- 
fication ia  required  for  lorda  of  the  treasury,  generala 
and  the  higlieat  officers  of  State.    Yet'  this  difficulty 
'   aduiits  of  a  similar  solution.     It  may  reasonably  be 
argued  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  right.    For 
it  is  not  the  individual  juror  or  tlie  individual  member 
of  the  Council   or   Assembly   who   exercises   official 
power  but  the  wliole  Court  or  Council  or  body  of 
commons,  of  which  the  indifiduals  specified  are  but 
I  fractions.     It  is  as  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  and  so 
I  deriving  all  importance  from,  the  whole  that  I  con- 
■e  of  the  individual  member  of  the  Council,  As- 
I  eembly  or  Law-court.    Hence  it  is  right  that  the 
masses  should  coTitrol  greater  interests  tlian  the  Few, 
5  there  are  many  members  of  the  commons,  the  Coun- 
J  cil  or  tlie  Law-court,  and  the  actual  collective  property 
I  of  them  all  exceeds  the  projjerty  of  those  who  hold 
I  liigh  offices  of  State  as  individuals  or  in  limited  bodies. 

With  this  discussion  of  these  points  we  must  be  ^?^ 
content.    But  the  initial  difficulty  we  mentioned  aa  to  i»"»- 
I  the  supreme  authority  in  tlie  State  brings  out  notliing 
I  80  clearly  as  that  it  is  the  laws,  if  rightly  enacted, 
I  which  should  be  supreme,  and  that  the  officers  of 
State,  whether  one  or  many,  should  have  supreme 
,  authority  only  in  those  matters  upon  which  it  is  wliolly 
'  impossible  for  the  laws  to  pronounce  exactly  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  providing  in  a  general  statement 
for  all  cases.    What  should  be  the  character  of  the 
laws  if  rightly  enacted  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ; 
on  the  contrary  our  old  difficulty  still  remains.    'This  p.  i; 

'  Reading  avu  fLti^iisaiy.  ^  Reading  o^oior  &i. 

''  It  seems  cluar  that  two  equiviilcut  senteuceB  liave  botli 
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only  is  indispatable,  that  the  laws  enacted  are  neces- 
sarily relative  to  tlie  polity  in  wiiich  they  exist  But  if 
I  this  ia  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  laws  adapted  to 
the  normal  polities  are  necessarily  just,  whereas  those 
adapted  to  the  perverted  polities  are  unjust. 
[.  We  have  seen  that  in  all  sciences  and  arts  the  end 
proposed  is  some  Good,  that  in  the  supreme  of  all 
sciences  and  arts,  i.e.  the  political  faculty,  the  end  is 
preeminently  the  highest  Good  and  that  justice  or  in 
otlier  words  the  interest  of  the  community  is  the  poli- 
tical Good.  We  have  seen  too  that  justice  is  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  species  of  equality,  and  tliat  up  to 
a  certain  point,  if  not  further,  the  conclusions  of  the 
philosopliical  arguments,  'in  which  ethical  questions 
have  been  discussed  and  determined,  are  accepted  on 
all  hands,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  notion  of 
justice  implies  a  thing  to  be  given  and  persons  to 
receive  it,  and  that  equals  ought  to  receive  an  equal 
share.  'AVe  have  therefore  to  ascertain  the  character- 
istics which  constitute  personal  equality  or  inequality — 
a  difficult  question  whicli  can  be  settled  only  by  the 
aid  of  political  philosophy. 
^1  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  superiority  in  re- 

^1  spect  of  any  and  every  Good  should  bo  a  ground  for  an 

^H  unequal  distribution  of  public  offices,  if  the  persons 

^^1  were  absolutely  alike  in  all  other  respects,  as  any  dif- 

^^M  ference  in  the  persons  constitutes  a  difference  in  their 

^^^1  found  their  way  into  the  text.     One  of  them,  riX^n  ynp  tai  nfioi'ur 

^^H  ^  dfiiKDur,  is  therefore  omitted  in  the  translation. 

^^H  '  It  can  bardlj  be  doubted  that  Aristotle  ia  again  referring  to 

^^H  the  doctrineaf.^i<»m.£tA.e8pociall;Bk.  V.  cli.  6.    Bee  p.  71,1.  30. 

^^H  '  It  would  be  better  to  pat  a  colon  instead  of  a  comma  after 

^^H  ^(uriv,  astheapodoBisof  the  sentence  begins  at  n-oiuvS*  iVonit' (Wi. 
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riglits  and  deserts.  Yet,  if  tliis  is  true,  coraplexion, 
stature  or  any  other  Oood  will  equally  entitle  persons 
to  a  preference  in  political  rights.  But  the  falsity  of 
tliis  position  is  apparent  on  the  surface,  as  may  be 
seen  in  any  otlier  science  or  faculty.  For  instance,  if 
there  are  several  flute-players  of  equal  skill,  it  is  not 
right  to  give  the  persons  of  higher  birth  a  preference 
in  the  flutes,  for  their  birth  will  not  make  them  better 
flute-players,  and  the  superior  instruments  ought  to  he 
given  to  the  superior  performers.  If  our  point  is  still 
obscure,  it  will  be  plain  if  we  carry  the  illustration  a 
little  further,  Suppose  there  is  a  person  snperior  to 
others  in  the  art  of  flute-playing,  but  far  inferior  in 
nobility  of  birth  or  beauty,  even  granting  that  nobility 
and  beauty  are  sevemlly  greater  Goods  than  skill  npon 
the  flute,  and  that  their  superiority  to  skill  upon  the 
flute  is  proportionally  greater  than  the  superiority  of 
onr  supposed  individual  to  others  in  flute-playing,  still 
it  is  to  him  that  we  must  give  the  finest  flutes.  For, 
if  tec  are  to  have-  regard  to  wealth  and  nobility/  in 
assigninff  the  fiutes,  superiority  in  these  respects 
ought  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  excellence 
of  the  j>erformance ;  whereas  tliey  do  not  contribute 
at  all.  And  further,  the  theory  is  one  which  would 
lead  us  to  regard  any  Good  whatever  as  comparable 
with  any  other  Good  For  if  a  certain  amount  of 
stature  is  preferable  to  a  certain  amount  of  ivealth  or 
freedom,  it  follows  that  stature  generally  may  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  against  wealth  or  freedom. 
Hence,  if  one  person  has  a  greater  superiority  in 
stature  than  another  in  virtue,  and  the  distinction  of 
stature  generally  is  greater  than  that  of  Tirtue,  all 
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things  in  the  world  will  be  comparable  with  each 
otlier.  For  if  a  certaio  amount  of  stature  is  more 
valuable  than  a  certain  amount  of  something  else,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  statui-e 
which  is  equal  to  a  certain  amount  of  that  something. 
But  as  this  universal  cormnensurabiIi(i/  is  out  of  the 
question,  it"  is  eviSently  reasonable  in  the  realm  of 
l^*politic3  not  to  regard  any  and  every  inecLuality  as 
reconstituting  a  title  to  the  offices  of  State,  For  the 
l~lact  that  some  persons  are  slow  and  others  swift  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  enjoy  a  less  or  greater  raea,- 
eara  of  official  power ;  it  is  i-ather  in  the  gj'mnastic 
games  that  superiority  of  this  kind  receives  its  appro- 
priate honour.  The  claim  to  office  on  the  other  hand 
must  be  confined  to  tliose  elements  which  enter  into 

I  the  constitution  of  a  Btate,  Accordingly  it  is  reason- 
able enough  that  noble  or  free-born  or  wealtiiy  per- 
sons should  lay  claim  to  political  honour.  For  a 
State  necessarily  contains  free  persons  and  tax-payers 
ur  a  propertied  doss,  as  it  can  no  more  consist  exclu- 
sively of  paupers  than  of  slaves.  But  if  these  elements 
iare  indispensable,  the  same  is  obviously  true  of  justice 
and  military  virtue,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
good  administration  of  a  State,  although  not,  as  were 
the  elements  before  mentioned,  to  its  very  existence. 

If  we  look  then  to  the  mere  existence  of  a  State,  it 
would  seem  that  all  or  at  least  some  of  the  elements 
named  are  rightful  claimants  to  political  supranaq/, 
whereas  if  we  look  to  a  good  life,  it  would  ^em  that 
culture  and  virtue  have  the  justest  chiimsjashas  been 
already  remarked.  But  as  it  is  not  right  that  persons 
who  are  equal  in  one  point  only  should  have  an  equal 
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I  share  or  persons  wlio  are  unequal  in  one  poiot  only 
an  unequal  share  of  everything,  it  ia  a   necessary 

I  consequence  that  all  such  polities  as  are  character- 
ized by  this  sort  of  equality  or  inequality  are  perver- 

j  sions. 

I  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  different 
claimants  to  political  jiovxr  have  all  in  a  certain  sense, 
although  not  all  absolutely,  justice  on  their  aide. 
Thus  the  claim  of  the  wealthy  is  that  they  have  a 
larger  interest  in  the  soil,  and'the  soil  is  national  pro- 
perty, and  also  that  they  are  generally  more  to  bo 
trusted  in  commereial  transactions.  The  claims  of 
free  persona  and  of  nobles  on  the  other  hand  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  For,  if  tJie  title  of  Ute 
free  coneista  in  their  citizenship,  the  nobler  classes  are 
citizens  in  a  higher  sense  than  commonera,  and  no- 
bility is  always  honoured  in  any  country.  Another 
ai^giunent  in  favour  of  the  nobles  ia  the  probability 
I  I  that  the  children  of  better  parents  will  themselves 
I^H  be  better;  for  nobility  is  hereditary  virtue.  The 
^^Bsame  principles  will  lead  us  to  regard  the  claim  of 
^^r  virtue  to  political  supremacy  as  also  just  on  the 
^^  ground  that  justice, '  ae  we  assert,  is  a  virtue  essential 
to  an  association  like  the  State,,  and  all  the  other  virtues 
are  necessary  concomitants  of  justica  Again,  if  we 
I  compare  the  numerical  majority  with  the  minority,  the 
f  former  may  put  in  a  daim;  for  they  are  stronger  and 
I  richer  and  better,  when  tlie  majority  as  a  whole  are 
l£et  against  the  minority. 

Tlie  question  arises  tlien :  If  in  a  single  State  there 
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exist  all  these  classes,  i.e.  the  Good,  the  Wealtliy  and 
the  Noble,  and  besides  them  a  mass  oiF  mere  citi- 
]  Kens,  will  there  or  will  there  not  be  a  controversy  as 
to  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  rulers?  It  is  true 
that  in  the  several  polities  we  liave  mentioned  the 
decision  of  the  rulers  does  not  give  rise  to  controversy. 
For  it  is  in  respect  of  the  bodies  m  which  the  supreme 
power  resides  that  they  differ  from  each  other,  one 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  another  of  the  men 
of  virtuous  character,  aiid  so  on  throughout  the  list. 
■  Still  the  point  we  are  considering  is  thiSj_When  all 
I  these  elements  exist  simultaneously  in  a  State,  how  is 
I  the  polity  to  be  defined?  Suppose  that  llie  persons 
rposaessed  of  virtue  are  extremely  few  in  number, 
upon  what  principle  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  It  would 
seem  right  to  consider  the  question  of  fewness  rela- 
tively to  the  task  to  be  performed,  i.e.  to  consider 
whether  they  are  capable  of  administering  a  State  or 
are  sufliciently  numerous  to  constitute  a  State  of  them- 
Belves.  There  is  a  certain  difficulty  however  which 
may  be  raised  in  regard  to  all  the  claimants  to  the 
honours  of  State.  The  plea  of  those  who  claim  rule  in 
[virtue  of  their  wealth  and  similarly  that  of  those  who 
claim  it  on  the  score  of  birth  would  appear  to  be  quite 
devoid  of  justice;  foritisevident  that,  if  we  go  further 
and  suppose  an  individual  wealtliier  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  citizens  together,  the  same  principle  of  justice 
f  will  'entitle  this  individual  to  be  ruler  of  all  the  rest, 
and  similarly  will  entitle  an  individual  of  preeminent 
nobility  to  be  ruler  of  all  whose  claim  depends  upon 
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personal  freedom.  'The  same  will  be  the  case  iu 
I  ftristouracies  with  virtue.  If  there  is  an  iiidiyidual 
IniojTdly  superior  to  all  the  memlfjera  of  the  governing 
Iclaaa  who  are  asBUined  to  be  virtuous,  the  same  priii- 
I  dpie  of  justice,  irhicJt  entitles  tftom  to  govern,  entitles 
"tliis  iiidjiijljial  to  be  Bupreffif.  Or  again,  if  the  masses 
are  entitled  to  be  supi-eme  as  being  stronger  than  the 
.  Few,  then  in  any  case  where  an  individual  or  severa,! 
■persons,  although  not  so  many  as  the  mass  of  the 
I  population,  are  stronger  than  the  rest,  it  is  they  rather 
'  than  the  masses  who  would  be  entitled  to  supremacy. 
_  |Ail  tliese  considerations  seem  to  prove  that  none  of 
E&e  i>nncTpIes.  upon  which  certain  classes  of  people 
Udaim  to  be  rulers  themselves  and  to  have  all  others 
_  i  'euTi.iection  under  them,  h  right.  For  even  against 
Vtfaose  who  claim  supremacy  in  the  governing  class  on 
I  the  score  of  virtue,  and  similarly  against  those  who 
I  claim  it  on  tlie  score  of  wealth,  the  masses  would  be 
I  able  to  advance  a  just  plea,  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
1  on  certain  occasions  the  masses,  not  indeeil  individually 
I  but  collectively,  should  not  be  better  and  wealthier 
I  than  the  Few. 

Accordingly  it  is  possible  in  tlus  way  to  meet  the 

I  difficult  question  or  problem  sometimes  su^ested. 

'  Some  people  find  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 

legislator,  if  he  desires  to  enact  the  most  absolutely 

right  laws,  should  have  regard  in  his  legislation  to 

the  interest  of  the  better  classes  or  of  the  m^ority  in 

'  cases  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  we  have  de- 

I  scribed,  i.e.  wlure  t/ie  majority  are  collectivdy  riclier 
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or  more  virtuous  than  the  Few.  But  rightnesB  in 
regard  to  laws  must  be  conceived  as  implying  equality 
and,  so  conceived,  it  has  reference  to  tlie  interest  of 
the  State  aa  a  whole,  or  in  other  words  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  citizens.  But  while  a  citizen  in  general 
is  one  who  is  capable  of  being  a  ruler  and  a  subject, 
yet  in  each  several  polity  he  is  different ;  and  rela- 
tively to  the  best  polity  he  is  one  who  has  the  ability 
and  purpose  so  to  live  both  as  subject  and  ruler  as 
will  conduce  to  the  life  whicli  is  according  to  virtue. 
If  however  there  is  an  individual  or  more  persona  than 
one,  although  not  euougii  to  constitute  the  full  com- 
plement of  a  State,  so  preeminent  in  their  excess  of 
virtue  that  neither  the  virtue  of  all  the  other  citizens 
nor  their  political  capacity  is  comparable  to  theirs,  if 
they  are  several,  or,  if  it  is  an  individual,  to  his  alone, 
such  persons  are  not  to  be  regarded  any  more  a'^ 
part  of  a  State,  It  will  be  a  wrong  to  them  to  treat 
them  as  worthy  of  mere  equality  when  they  are  so 
vastly  superior  in  virtue  and  political  capacity,  for  any 
person  so  exceptional  may  well  be  compared  to  a 
deity  upon  the  earth.  And  from  this  it  clearly  fol- 
lows that  legislation  can  be  applicable  to  Hone  but 
Jhjase.B'lio  are  equals  in  race  and  capacity ;  while  fur 
persons  so  exceptional  there  is  no  law,  as  they  are  a 
law  in  themselves.  For  any  attempt  to  legislate  for 
them  would  be  ridiculous ;  they  would  probably  make 
the  same  reply  as  did  the  lions  in  Antisthenes's  storj' 
to  the  declamation  of  the  hares  when  they  demanded 
univei-sal  equality.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
democratical  States  make  use  of  Ostracism.  As 
it  is  these  States  which  are  supposed  to  aspire  to 
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I  ^equality  aljove  all  things,  the  common  practice  waa  to 
I  ostracize  aiid  bo  remove  from  the  State  for  de&uitc 
I  periods  all  whoee  wealth  or  clietitele  or  other  political 
I  fitreagth  of  any  kind  gave  them  an  air  of  superior 
'  power.     Such   too   according^  to   the   fable  was  the 
reason  why  the  Argonauts  left  Heracles  in  the  lurch, 
as  the  ship  Argo  would  not  convey  him  with  his  com- 
rades because  he  was  bo  much  more  powerful  than 
the  rert  of  the  crew.     Ilencc  it  is  not  right  to  regard 
the  censures  pronounced  upon  Tyranny  and  upon  the 
advice   'of  Periandcr  to   Thrasybulus   as   criticisms 
which  are  true  without  qualification.    Periander — so 
the  story  runs— did  not  address  a  syllable  to  the 
herald  who   had  been  sent  to  ask  his  advice,    but 
simply  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  overtopping  ears 
until  he  had  levelled  the  corn-field;   upou  this  tlie 
L  herald  without   comprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
I  action  reported  the  incident,  and  Thrasybulus  under- 
I  stood  that  he  was  to  put  the  overtopping  citizens  out  of 
f  the  way.     Nor  is  this  the  interest  or  the  practice  ex- 
[  clusively  of  tyranti;  it  is  much  the  same  also  in  Oli- 
I  garchies  and  Democracies,  as  Ostracism   has  in  a 
certain   sense  the  same   effect  as   cutting  down   or 
banishing  the  citizens   who   overtop  the  rest.    The 
same  is  done  in  the  case  of  States  or  non-Greek  peoples 
by  the  superior  Powers  as  in  the  case  of  'Samos, 

'  The  atory  ia  told  by  Herodotus  v.  oh.  91  AriBtoOe  has 
ionaly  iotorclmnged  the  parts.  It  is  well  known  that  tlio 
aamo  atory  reappears  in  Ijyy  (i.  54)  and  Ovid  {Fast.  iL  "05  sqq.), 
where  the  Bcene  is  Gabii  and  the  dramatis  pertonae  Sextua 
Tarquiniua  and  his  fattier. 

*  SeoThucyd.i  116;  iii.  10;  iv.  51. 
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Cliioa  and  Lesbos  by  the  Atheuiiins,  who  hud  no  sooner 
got  the  empire  securely  in  their  own  bands  than 
iu  defiance  of  their  treaty  obligations  they  crushed 
these  islands,  or  by  the  Persian  king  when  again 
and  again  he  cut  down  the  Medes,  Babylonians 
and  other  peoples  who  cherished  a  proud  spirit  aa 
having  at  one  time  been  iu  posseBsiun  of  im|;>erial 
power.  The  problem  is  a  general  one  which  tonches 
all  polities,  the  normal  polities  not  excepted ;  for,  if  in 
the  perverted  polities  regard  is  jtaid  iu  so  acting  to 
particular  interests,  still  the  conditions  are  the  isame 
in  those  which  study  the  common  interest  of  all.  We 
see  the  same  law  in  any  other  art  or  science.  No 
painter  e.g.  would  allow  in  an  animal  a  foot,  however 
beautilnl  it  might  be,  that  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  body,  nor  a  Ehipbnilder  a  stem  or  any  other  part 
of  the  vessel  tliat  teas  similarly  disproportionate  to 
the  whole.  Nor  again  would  a  choir-master  give  a  place 
in  his  chorus  to  a  member  who  had  a  louderand  finer 

I  voice  than  all  the  rest.  Hence  the  fact  that  the  eminent 
citi^ns  are  put  out  qf^te  way  under  a  inona/rcliy  is 

"not  ill  itself  a  reason  why  monarclis  should  not  be  in 
complete  harmony  with  their  States  if,  while  they  so 

[  act,  their  own  rule  is  advantageous  to  their  States.  If 
we  look  then  to  cases  of  recognized  superiority,  there 
is  a  sort  of  political  justice  in  the  theory  of  Ostracism. 
No  doubt  it  is  better  tliat  the  legislator  should  so 
order  the  system  of  the  polity  in  the  first  instauce 
that  it  does  not  require  a  remedial  measure  of  this 
kind;  but  'the  next  beat  course  is  to  try,  if  need  be. 


'  The  proper  meaning  of  the  pruverbial  phraae  Seiirtpoc  jrXoC 
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tlie  effect  of  some  such  corrective  as  I  have  described. 
L  But  this  remedial  use  of  Ostracism  was  not  tlie  general 
■  rule  iu  States.  Insteud  uf  regarding  the  uitereet  of 
Ktheir  own  polity,  men  employed  Ostracism  as  a  means 
1  of  gaining  party  ends. 

That  in  tlie  j^rverted  forma  of  polity  the  practice 

o/  remoi'inff  eminent  persona  is  advantageous  to  a 

special  class  and  is  just  according  to  the  principle  of 
^tUesc  polling  is  now  evident,  although  perhg^g,  it. is 

oi.i^ually  evidfiit  that  it  is  not  just  absolutely.     But  in  J^^^. 
I  the  beat  polity  it  is  full  of  difliculty,  not  as  regards  "^^jjj 
tsuperiority  in  any  ordinary  Good  such  as  strength,  »''!"»'• 
1  wealth  or  a  numerous  cfienfMe,  but  as  to  the  right 
Beourse  of  action  in  a  case  where  we  Und  an  individual 
I  «f  preeminent  virtue.    It  wilt  surely  not  be  said  that 
|8ucti  au  individual  should  be  banished  or  removed. 

*It  would  be  etpially  absurd  ou  the  other  hand  to  claim 
fto  rule  him  by  an  alternation  of  office ;  for  we  might 
Ibs  well  presume  to  rule  Zeus.     It  remains  then,  as 

indeed  seems  natural,  that  all  should  render  willing 
dience  to  such  an  one,  and  that  he  and  his  lilie 
lould  thus  be  perpetual  kings  witliiu  their  States. 
It  seems  proper  after  the  remarks  we  liave  made  '^ff*''-  ^^■ 
Bio  i«isa  to  the  consideration  of  Kingship,  as  Kingship     "^  '"" 
Bis  in  our  view  one  of  the  normal  forms  of  polity.    We 

iiave  to  consider  wliether  for  a  State  or  a  country, 


mia  made  clear  by  two  lines  whiub  Stobaeus  quotes  from  Mo- 
Biujider : 

o  SfirrpBi;  isKovs  lar'i  flij   ffuu  Xfy.'jfwrat 
fiv  anoTVXS  "t  oupiou  i;iii;runri  wAfii-. 
'  Reading  a\Xa  ixijv  1)08'  Sp\iw  yt  tqC  rmoirtov   (napinTXijtriov 
<  kHv  fl  ToO  A.OI  apxci!'  a^iolfif")  ^epifon-tt  rat  i^^os. 
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which  is  to  enjoy  an  excellent  administration,  kingly 
government  or  some  other  polity  is  expedient,  or 
kingly  government  is  expedient  in  some  cases  and  not 
in  others. 
Various  But  we  must  first  determine  whether  Kingship  is 

forms  of  c        *r 

Kingship,  ^  of  ouc  kind  only  or  embraces  several  diflferent  forms. 
Thus  much  at  least  it  is  easy  enough  to  ascertain,  that 
Kingship  includes  several  kinds,  and  that  the  type  of 
(I)  The  rule  is  not  identical  in  all  cases.  Thus  the  Kingship 
monian,  which  cxists  iu  the  Lacedaemouiau  polity  is  considered 
to  deserve  the  name  better  than  any  other  of  the  consti- 
tutional forms  of  Kingship ;  but  the  kings  at  Lacedae- 
mon  are  not  supreme  in  all  matters,  they  are  merely 
military  commanders  in  expeditions  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers and  enjoy  also  as  their  prerogative  the  superin- 
tendence of  religious  observances.  This  form  of  King- 
ship may  be  described  as  nothing  more  than  an  abso^ 
lute  and  perpetual  generalship ;  *for  it  does  not  con- 
vey the  power  of  life  and  death  except  in  certain  cases, 
as  in  the  heroic  times  by  martial  law  during  military 
expeditions.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Homer.  For 
although  Agamemnon  patiently  endured  reproaches 
in  the  assemblies,  when  the  army  was  in  the  field  his 
authority  extended  to  life  and  death.  "Thus  his  words 
are 

"Whomso  I  find 
Afar  from  battle,  lie  shall  not  avail 
So  to  escape  the  vultures  and  the  dogs : 
Mine  is  the  arbitrament  of  death.'* 

^  Reading  €p  n  y/wr. 

^  Reading  icreivai  fiev  yap  ov  Kvpiog  el  fiJl  tv  rivi  fiaaikeia, 
^  Reading  Xeyci  yap.    The  quotation  is  from  Jluid  ii.  391—3  ; 
but  the  words  Trap  yap  cfiol  Bavaroe  do  not  occur  in  the  existing 
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This   then  ia  oue   species   of  Kingship,  viz.  a   life- 
generalsliip,  jmd  it  may  be  either  hereditary  or  elec- 
tiva    Besides  it  there  ia  another  speeiea  of  Monarchy  W. 
which  includes   such   forms    of    Kingaliip   aa   exist 
among  certain  uon-Greelc  peoples.    The  power  in- 
herent in  all  these  forma  'closely  resembles  that  of  a 
Tyranny,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  constitutional 
,  and  hereditary.     For  as    non-Greeks   are    naturally 
i  more  slavish  in  character  than  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
[  thau    Europeans,    they  submit  without  a  murmur 
I  to   their   despotic    government     While   then    these 
I  forms    of    I^ngship    are    tyrannical   owing   to    the 
slavishuesB  of  the  subjects,  they  are  secure  as  being 
I  hereditary  and   conatitutionaL      And  for  the   same 
?.  because  they  are  ktredUary  and  conatitu- 
f'tional,  the  body-guard   of   these   kings  ia  a  kingly 
'  and  not  a  tyrannical  one.     The  difference  is  that, 
I  while  kings  are  guai-ded  by  tlie  citizens  in  arms, 
[  tyrants  are  guarded  by  a  mercenary  force ;  for  the 
le  consTTtutionally  and  over  willing  subjects, 
but  the  latter  over  unwilling  subjects ;    and  conse- 
quently the  body-guard  in  t!ie  one  case  is  derived 
from  tlie  citizens  and  in  the  other  ia  maintained  as 
of  oppreasiug  them.    We  have  now  con- 
!  Bidered  two  forms  of  Monarchy.    There  is  a  third  o 
I  which  existed  in  ancient  Greece,  that  of  the  Aesym-  "^ 
'  iietes  as   they   are    called.     This    may    be    broadly 
[  designated  aa  an  elective  Tymnny,  differing  from  the 


i  texts  of  Homer.     It  may  be  reoiiirked  tliut  tbey  are  not  found  ii 
\jfiaom.Elkiu.p.  11I6a„,  where  Aristotle  makes  use  of  thesami 
f  quotntion  and  wrongl;  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Hector. 
'  Readiug  mxpatiXijirlaii  rvpaniiriv,  tla\  Si  mi  aaa  vSfioy. 
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non-Greek  form  of  Monarchy,  not  in  not  being  con- 
fititntional  but  solely  in  not  being  hereditary.  The 
authority  was  exercised  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes 
for  certain  definite  periods  or  until  the  performance 
of  certain  definite  actions,  as  when  Pittacus  was 
elected  by  the  IVIitylenaeans  to  oppose  the  exiles 
headed  by  Antimenides  and  the  poet  Alcaeus.  That 
they  elected  Pittacus  tyrant  is  shown  by  Alcaeus  in 
one  of  his  drinking-songs,  where  he  upbraids  his 
countrymen  ^"for  that  Pittacus  the  low-born  they 
had  ordained  to  be  tyrant  of  the  craven  ill-starred 
city,  loud  lauding,  thronging  round  him."  These  tivo 
last  forms  of  Kingship  *in  virtue  of  their  despotic 
character  are  and  always  were  tyrannical ;  but  their 
elective  character  and  the  voluntary  obedience  of 
(4) The  the  subjects  make  them  kingly.  A  fourth  species  of 
kingly  Monarchy  is  formed  by  the  voluntary  and 
hereditary  constitutional  Kingships  which  existed 
in  the  heroic  times.  Their  origin  was  as  follows. 
The  founders  of  the  Monarchy,  having  proved 
themselves  benefactors  of  the  people  in  arts  or  war 
or  by  having  united  a  number  of  villages  in  *a  State 
or  acquired  new  territory,  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  their  subjects  and  handed  down  the 
kingdom  as  an  inheritance  to  their  successors. 
Their  authority  was  supreme  in  military  command 
and  in  sacrifices,  except  such  as  were  reserved  to  the 
priesthood ;  they  also  adjudged  legal  cases.  This 
last  they  did  sometimes  under  oath  and  sometimes 

^  This  qaotation  appears,  although  with  some  variety  of  read- 
ing, as  the  d7th  Fragment  of  Alcaeus  in  Bergk's  Poetae  Lyrici 
Graeci. 

^  Reading  hui  fiiv  to  decnrortucai  €ivai  rvpawucaL 
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lOt,  'the  oath  consisting  in  the  stretching  out  of  tlic 

iptre.     The  heroic  kings  of  early  times  exercised 

II  unbroken  nile  over  all  affairs  within  the  State 

lelf,  within  the  conntry  and  beyond  the  frontier ; 

afterwards  partly  from  the  Tolnutary  resignation  of 

the  kings  and  partly  from  the  cncroaehmeuts  of  the 

populace    nothing   was  left    to    the   kings   in   most 

States  except  the  'conduct  of  the  traditional  sacri- 

jBces,  and,  where  there  existed  a  Khigship  wortliy  of 

ittie  name,  their  functions  were   limited  to   military 

command  beyond  the  borders. 

Such  are  the  different  species  of  Kingship,  four 

in  number,  viz.  firstly  the   Kingship   of  the  heroic 

ueriod  when  the  obedience   was  voluntary  but  the 

iwer  of  the  kings  strictly  defined,  the  king  being 

ineral,  judge  and   supreme   religious   functionary  ; 

;ondly  the  non-GreeIc,   which  was  an   hereditary 

lespotic  rule  of  a  constitutional  character ;  thirdly 

le  Aesymneteia  as  it  is  called,  an  elective  Tyranny ; 

and  fourthly   the  Laconian,  which  may  be   broadly 

defined  as  an  hereditary  generalship  for  life.    These 

four  are    distinguished  in  this    manner.    There    is  (S)  Ahsoiuie 

'.e.Y_er  a  fifth  species  of  Monareliy,  where  an  iu<li-  Kingriup.. 
idual  is^absolute  in  all  things,  as  any  non-Greek 
ition  or  Greek  State  is  absolute  in  its  pubUc  affairs  ; 
it  is  the  counteq)art  of  Domestic  Economy,  for  as 
Domestic  Economy  is  a  sort  of  Kingship  of  a  house- 
hold, BO  this  Kingship  is  a  domestic  government  of  a 
liiigle  State  or  nation  or  of  several. 

by  Wiiy  of  illiMtratiou  Homer  lUad  vii.  412  'ami  s.  321. 
irgil  ^iieid  XII.  20e. 

'  Reading' oi  varpiot  Snalaita 
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Chap.  XV.  We  may  say  that  there  are  practically  only  two 
species  of  Kingship  to  be  considered,  viz.  this  and 
the  Laconian,  as  the  others  for  the  most  part  lie 
between  these,  having  less  extensive  power  than  the 
universal  Kingship  but  more  extensive  than  the 
Laconian  form.  Hence  the  question  practically  limits 
itself  to  two  points :  (1)  Is  it  advantageous  or  dis- 
advantageous to  States  to  have  a  perpetual  general- 
ship, whether  the  office  is  confined  to  a  particular 
family  or  ^held  hy  members  of  different  families  in 
succession?  (2)  Is  it  advantageous  or  not  that  an 
mdividual    should    enioy    absolute    and    universal 


>ower?  «-««-»«^ 

ow  the  question    of  a  perpetual    generalship 

implies  a  particular  species  of  laws  rather  than  of 

polity,  as  the  institution  may  exist  in  any  polity. 

We  may  therefore  put  it  out  of  sight  in  the  first 

instance.    But  the  remaining  form  of  Kingship,  viz. 

universal  Kin^shipy  is  indeed  a  distinct  species  of 

polity;    we  must  therefore  investigate  it  and  run 

over  the  difficulties  it  involves. 

The  supre-         The  first  poiut  in  the  inqiury  is  whether  it  is  more 

^^an  or  advantageous  to  be  subject  to  the  best  man  or  the 

faws.^    ^    best  laws.    It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe 

the  advantage  of  kingly  government  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  laws  is  simply  general  and  gives  no 
directions  for  particular  cases  that  occur.  Hence  in 
any  art  [they  argue)  it  is  absurd  for  a  person  to  be 

^  Such  must  be  the  meaning  of  Kara  fiepos,  if  the  words  are 
retained.  They  then  amount  to  much  the  same  as  Kaff  alptinv^ 
the  proposed  emendation  which  brings  this  passage  into  verbs^l 
agreement  with  p.  84,  L  30. 
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^H  controlled  in  his  authority  by  written  formulae  ;  even 
^H  in  Egypt  a  doctor  is  allowed  to  alter  the  prescribed 
^H  course  of  treatment  'after  three  days,  although,  if  he 
^H  does  so  Booiier,  it  is  at  his  peril.  For  the  same 
^^B  reason  then  it  is  obyioiis  that  a  polity  which  rests 
^^B  upon  written  formulae  or  laws  is  not  the  best.  At 
^H  the  same  time  it  mvst  be  admitted  that  no  officer  of 
^^1  State  can  dispense  with  the  general  principle  which 
^V  •  is  embodied  in  a  law,  and  that  that  which  is  wholly 
^B  I  exempt  from  the  emotional  element  is  superior  to 
H^  I  that  in  which  it  is  innate.  Xow  a  law  is  unemotional, 
whereas  emotion  is  necessarily  inherent  in  any 
human  soul.    But  perhaps  it  will  be  urged  that  in 

I  compensation  for  this  defect  a  person  will  be  a  better 
judge  of  individual  cases.    It  is  clear  then  that  an 
officer  of  State  should  himself   possess    legislative 
powers,  and  that   there  should   be  a  code  of  laws, 
■^ut  that  their  authority  should  not  extend  to  cases 
where  they  are  wide  of  the  mark,  whereas  in  all 
others  they  should  be  supreme. 
But  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  law  The  b 
to  decide  at  all  or  to  decide  aright,  ought  autliority  i'^i^'r 
to  reside  in  an  individual  of  supreme  merit  or  in  <^<>"< 
the  wliole  body  of  citizens  ?    For  the  existing  prac- 
tice is  that  the  whole  body  meets  to  try  cases  and 
to    deliberate    or    decide    upon    matters    of   State, 
although  these  decisions  all  refer  to  individual  cases. 
^        It  is  true  that,  if  we  take  any  individual  and  compare 
him  with  the  person  of  supreme  merit,  he  will  pro- 
I  bably  be  inferior.    But  the  State  consists  of  numerous 


s  to  be  the  better  readiug. 
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members  atid  is  therefore  superior  to  any  indi- 
vidual, as  a  picDic-repaet  is  more  sumptuous  thait 
a  simple  (linner  given  by  a  single  person.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  masses  are  often  actually  better 
judges  than  any  individual.  'Also  a  large  number 
is  leas  liable  to  be  corrupted.  The  masses  are  like 
a  larger  quantity  of  water ;  they  are  not  so  easily 
corruptible  as  the  few.  If  an  individual  is  overcome 
by  anger  or  any  other  similar  passion,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  his  judgment  is  corrupt ;  but  in  the 
other  case  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  whole  people 
should  simultaneously  lose  their  temper  and  theu" 
judgment.  When  we  speak  of  "  the  masses,"  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  mean  tlie  free  citizens,  and 
that  tliey  never  act  without  the  sanction  of  tlie  law, 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  necessarily  inadequate. 
ir-  Admitting  however  that  this  condition  cannot 
I  easily  be  realized  in  a  large  number  of  persons,  yet 
if  we  suppose  the  existence  of  several  persons  who 
are  both  good  men  and  good  citizens,  we  may  inquire 
whether  an  individual  in  a  position  of  rule  or  the 

(several  persons,  all  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  good, 
will  be  the  less  liable  to  corruption.  Surely  the 
answer  is  plain — The  several  persons.  But  it  will 
be  urged  that  the  larger  number  will  *8plit  into 
parties,  which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual. This  objection  however  may  perhaps  be  met 
by  the  reply  that  these  persons  are  ex  hypotheai 
virtuous  in  soul  as  much  as  the  individual  supposed 


■  Reading  1 
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^H  and  tcill  (Jiere/ore  be  free  from  parti/  spirit.    If  then 

^F  tiie  rule  of  a  certain  number  of  pereouB,  all  of  whom 

are  good  men,  is  to  be  called  Aristocracy  and    tlio 

rule  of  an  individual  KinKahip,  it  WQuIdJbUo.g'- that 

Ariatocracy    ig    in   States    preferable    to    Kingshipf 

'wlietiier  the  authority  of  the  king  is   or  is  not  snp- 

j)orted  by  a  military  foi-ce,  provided  that  it  is  pQssJble 

to   find  g  tmmbor  of  persons   equally  virtuous.     In  Tt 

fact;  it  seems  probable  that  the  reason  why  kingly  k 

government  was  the  rule  in  early  times  is  that  it  was 

^^    rare  to  find  persons  of  extremely  eminent  virtue, 

^K  especially  as  tho  States  of  those  times  were  small. 

^^P  And  further,  kingly  power  was  then  conferred  upon 

^H^  individuals  as  the  reward  of  services  rendered  to  the 

State.    But  it  is  the  function  of  good  men  to  render 

such  services,  and  ifthcif  tt'sre  reioardeil  with  khigly 

I  power,  the  number  of  qoad  •men  must  have  been  very 
mnall.  In  process  of  time  however  there  came  to  be  ci 
a  number  of  persons  equally  virtuous,  and  then  they  bu 
no  longer  submitted  to  kingly  rule,  but  sought  to  m 
establish  a  sort  of  commune  or  constitutional  govern- 
ment And  afterwards  as  men  degenerated  and 
treated  politics  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  gain,  the 
creation  of  Oligarchies  was  a  natural  result  of  such 
a  condition,  as  they  had  introduced  the  worship  of 
wealth.  From  Oligarchies  they  passed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Tyrannies  and  from  Tyrannies  again  to 
Democracy.  For  the  Oligarchs,  as  in  their  miserable 
avarice  they  perpetually  narrowed  the  range  of  the 
privileged  class,  so  augmented  the  strengtli  of  the 
lulaco  that  tliey  rose  in  revolt  and  founded 
nocracies.    And  now  that  States  have  grown  to 
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still  larger  dimensions  it  is  perhaps  no  longer  easy 
to  establish  any  other  form  of  polity  than  Democracy. 

gereduary  SuppoSlfig  nowcver  it  is  determined  that  kingly 
government  is  the  best  for  States,  roe  may  ashy  What 
is  to  be  the  case  with  the  children  ?  Is  the  family 
of  the  king  to  reign  as  well  as  himself?  But  in  this 
case,  if  the  sons  are  no  better  than  they  often  have 
been,  the  interests  of  the  State  are  prejudiced.  *Is 
it  suggested  that  the  king,  although  he  has  the 
power,  will  not  hand  on  the  succession  to  his 
children  ?  This  we  cannot  well  believe  ;  it  is  a  hard 
condition  requiring  superhuman  virtue. 

The  mill-  There  is  a  difficulty  also  as  to  the  military  power 

tary  force  of 

the  king,  of  the  king.  Is  the  king  designate  to  have  such  a 
force  attached  to  his  person  as  will  enable  him  to 
enforce  obedience  upon  unwilling  subjects  ?  or,  if 
not,  how  can  he  administer  his  office  ?  Even  on  the 
supposition  that  his  authority  is  wholly  constitutional 
and  that  he  never  acts  arbitrarily  against  the  law, 
he  must  still  possess  military  power  enough  to  guard 
the  laws.  It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  fix  the  limit 
in  the  case  of  such  a  constitutional  king.  He  must 
have  a  force  at  his  disposal;  but  while  it  is  large 
enough  to  be  stronger  than  any  individual  or  knot 
of  individuals,  it  must  be  weaker  than  the  collective 
body  of  the  citizens.  It  must  be  such  a  force  as 
the  body-guard  which  the  ancients  usually  assigned, 
whenever  they  appointed  an  Aesymnete,  as  he  was 
called,  or   tyrant   of  the  State,  or  which  someone 

^  It  is  better  to  omit  the  mark  of  interrogation  after  toU 
T€Kvois.  aXX*  ov  Trapabtoa-ci  k.tX  introduces  a  supposed  reply  to 
the  question  raised  about  hereditary  Kingship. 
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I  CHAP.  XVI.] 
advised  the  Sjracusans  to  give  Dionysiiis  when  he 
asked  for  a  body  of  guards. 
I  The  case  of  the  king  who  acts  in  all  things  ac-  <^n*r.  x* 

cording  to  his  arbitrary  pleasure  presents  itself  next  utiiveli.i!'i' 
and  claims  consideration.  For  the  so-called  con-  ""^  '"' 
8titiitioual  king  does  not,  as  we  said,  form  a  distinct  p-  i*s, 
.  species  of  polity,  as  a  perpetual  generalship  may  ex- 
I  ist  in  any  polity,  e.g.  in  a  Democracy  or  Aristocracy, 
I  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  invest  an  individual  with 
'  the  supreme  control  of  the  executive.  There  ia  an 
!  of  this  kind  at  Epidamnus  among  other  places 
Land,  'although  with  somewhat  leas  extensive  au- 
thority, at  Opus.  But  to  come  to  the  case  of  uni- 
■rersal  Kingship,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  form  of  King- 
iup  in  which  the  king  exercises  arbitrary  authority 
lover  al),  it  is  by  some  considered  absolutely  nn-  o 
latural  that  an  individual  should  bo  master  of  all 
ttbe  citizens  wliere  the  State  is  composed  of  i>ersons, 
of  whom  are  alike.  It  is  argued  that,  where 
'  persons  are  naturally  alike,  there  must  naturally  be 
the  same  justice  and  the  same  desert  for  all;  and 
upon  this  principle,  as  it  is  hurtful  to  the  physical 
■  bealth  that  persons  who  are  unequal  should  have 
qual  food  or  clothing,  the  same  is  true  of  public 
jlionours.  'Similarly  it  is  hurtfiil  that  equals  should 
unequal  shares.  Accordingly,  where  the  cUl^ns 
3  alif^,  it  ia  just  that  they  slioultl  have  as  large  a 
Ihare  of  subjection  as  of  rule.  It  follows  that  the 
alternation  of  jitle  and  subjection  is  likewise  just. 
But  this  alternation  at  once  implies  law ;  for  such 

'   Rendillg  mrra  n  ^t'puc  tXdrraii'. 
^  l^mitting  Tolnvr, 
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a  system  is  itself  a  law.  The  rule  of  law  then  (it  is 
concluded)  is  preferable  to  the  rule  of  an  individual 
citizen.  According  to  the  same  theory,  even  x)n  the 
supposition  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  certain  de- 
finite officers  of  State,  they  are  to  be  constituted 
merely  guardians  and  ministers  of  the  laws.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  must  be  certain  officers  of  State  ; 
but  that  the  cSteer  should  be  a  single  individual  is 
declared  to  be  unjust,  as  all  the  citizens  are  alike. 
Against  the  supremacy  of  law  however  it  may  be 
urged  that  an  *  individual  would  be  able  to  decide 
all  such  cases  as  apparently  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  law.  The  answer  is  that  the  law  expressly 
educates  the  officers  of  State  and  then  sets  them  to 
decide  and  administer  all  matters  beyond  its  province 
according  to  their  most  just  judgment.  And  not  only 
so,  but  the  law  empowers  them  to  introduce  amend- 
ments wherever  experience  suggests  an  improvement 
of  the  existing  ordinances.  To  invest  the  law  then 
with  authority  is,  it  seems,  to  invest  God  and  in- 
telligence only ;  to  invest  a  man  is  to  introduce  a 
beast,  as  desire  is  something  bestial  and  *even  the 
best  of  men  in  authority  are  liable  to  be  comipted 
by  anger.  We  may  conclude  then  that  the  law  is 
intelligence  without  passion  and  is  there/ore  prefer- 
able to  any  individual.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  the 
illustration  drawn  from  the  arts,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  let  oneself  be  doctored  according  to  formulae,  and 
we  had  better    consult  scientific   physicians.     For 

^  Reading  6  S*  avOpomos  in  place  of  ovb^  avdpomos, 
^  Reading  kcli  6  Bvyios  apxovras  kqI  tovs  dpiarovs  avbpas  8ia- 
(pBeipei. 
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P'pfaygicians  arc  never  led  by  personal  frieiidship  ta 
offend  against  reaaon ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  only 
when  tliey  have  restored  their  patients  to  health  that 
they  get  their  fee ;  whereas  officers  of  State  have  a 
liabit  of  acting  in  many  inattera  out  of  spite  or 
favouritism.  The  truth  is  that  when  the  patient  sus- 
pects his  physician  of  taking  bribes  from  liis  personal 
enemies  to  poison  liim,  he  would  then  prefer  to  be 

■  treated  according  to  written  formulae.  Nay,  physicians 

■  in  their  illnesses  call  in  other  physicians,  and  gj'm- 
I'nastic  trainers  in  their  own  exercises  other  trainers,  as 

f  unable  to  form  true  judgments  in  such  cases, 
Itiecausc  tlic  judgment  is  one  concerning  themselves, 
||and  they  are  prejudiced  m  passing  it.    It  is  evident 
therefore  that  to  seek  justice  is  to  seek  something 
K%«e  from  bias,  or  in  other  icords  to  have  recovme 
Ifo  law,  as  there  is    no   bias   in  law.    It  is  to  br 
UTemrniheral  too  that  tliere    are  laws — the  laws  of 
teustom — more   important  and   affecting   subjects   of 
Btligher  importance  than  those  expressed  in  written 
rfermulae,  so  that,  even  'if  a  personal  ruler  is  more 
I  be   trusted   than   the   laws   of  written  formtJae, 
e  is  not  more  trustworthy  than  the  laws  of  custom. 

Again,  it  may  be  sai<l  that  an  indivt<lual  cannot 

wU  attend  to  a  large  number  of  subjects.     It  will 

I  necessary  therefore  to  have  several  officers  ap- 

jKiinted  by  him  ;   and,  if  so,  what  difTerence  does  it 

make  whether  this  system  exists  in  the  firet  instance 

■^or  the  officers  are  appointed,  as  we  suppose,  by  the 

^Bindiridual  ?    Further,  as   we   remarked   before,  if  a  r- 
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virtuous  man  as  being  better  than  his  fellows  has  a 
claim  to  rule,  then  two  good  men  are  better  than  one ; 
witness  the  ^Homeric  saying : 

"  if  two  together  go, 
One  thinks  before  the  other  ;'^ 

and  'Agamemnon's  prayer, 

"Would  I  had  ten  such  councillors  as  Nestor." 

But  there  are  even  at  the  present  time  some  matters 
which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  officers  of 
the  State,  e.g.  of  a  jury,  to  decide,  matters  which 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  law ;  for  in  cases  which 
it  can  determine  no  one  denies  that  the  rule  and 
decision  of  the  law  would  be  best.  And  in  fact, 
whereas  there  are  some  things  which  can  and  others 
which  cannot  be  embraced  by  the  laws,  it  is  the 
latter  which  give  rise  to  debate  and  examination 
as  to  whether  the  rule  of  the  best  law  or  of  the 
best  man  is  preferable.  For  it  is  a  thing  impossible 
to  legislate  upon  the  ordinary  matters  of  delibera- 
tion.   Accordingly  the  opponents  of  kingly  govern- 


ment  oa  nor  areptrte  xne  necessity  of  havmg  a  person 

*2.  jd4Qi4j^.  .^UPk  .,9?l^?l^^  *h6y  merely  contend  that 
there  should  be  a  number  oF^eireoris  instead  of 
only  one.  For  granted  that  each  several  officer,  if 
Ee  has  been  educated  by  the  law,  decides  well,  yet 
it  would  perhaps  seem  strange  if  a  man  were  'bet- 
ter qualified  to  decide  with  only  two  eyes  and  ears 
and  to  act  with  only  two  feet  or  hands  than  a  num- 
ber of  people  with  many,  especially  as  it  is  a  fact 

1  Iliad  X.  224.  2  jiiad  n.  372. 

3  Reading  ei  fieknov  ?;(oc 
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that  mouarchs  multiply  their  ejes,  ears,  handa  and 
feet  by  aBsociatiiig  tlie  friends  of  their  office  and 
persons  with  themaelves  in  their  power.  These  mitst 
bejriends  of  tlie  monarch,  as  otherwise  they  will  not 
.  act  according  to  his  purpose.  But  if  they  are  the 
Iriende  of  his  person  and  his  oHice,  a  man's  friend  is 
his  equal  and  peer.  Hence  tlie  recognition  of  their 
right  to  rule  is  a  recognition  of  the  equal  right  of  all 
peers  and  equals. 

Such  are  practically  the  objections  urged  by  tlie 
I  opponents  of  kingly  government. 

It  is  possible  however  that  the  conditions   sup- 
posed exist  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.     'For 
there  is  in  Nature  a  principle  of  slave-maatery,  another 
of  Kingsfii]),  and  another   of  constitutional  govem- 
L  ment,  and  all  alike  are  just  and  expedient.    But 
1  exists  no  natural  principle  of  Tyranny  or  of 
of  the  perverted  forms  of  polity,  as  all 
S  are  in  their  origin  contrary  to  Nature.     It  is 
Pplain  however  from  the  observations  we  hare  made 
I  that  among  peers  and  equals  it  is  neitlier  expedient 
[nor  just  that  an  individual  stiould  be  supreme  over 
"SeEIier  in  a  society  where  there  are  no  laws  and 
irtually  a  law  in  himself,  or  where  there  are 
l^and  whether  as  a  good  man  over  good  subjects, 
a  one  who  is  not  good  over  subjects  who  are  not 
I  good,  or  even  in  the  case  where  he  is  a  person  of 
superior  virtue,  except  in  one  particular  instance. 
What  tliis  instance  is  we  have  now  to  state,  although 
it    has  in    a  certtuu    way  been    already  described. 


'  Heading  CI 
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Thecha-    iFirst  howcver  we  must  determine  the  character  of 
Mopi^uitf  people  suited  to  a  Kingship,  an  Aristocracy,  or  a 
sw^Ari-  ,  constitutional  government,  i.e.  a  Polity.    The  popu- 
or  Polity,     lacc  which  is  suited    to  Kingship    is    such    as    is 
naturally  qualified    to    submit    to  a    family  whose 
superiority  in  virtue  entitles  them  to  political  com- 
mand ;    an  aristocratical  populace   is   ^one  that    is 
capable  of  yielding  the  obedience  of  free  men  to 
those  whose  virtue  fits  them  for  command  as  political 
J  rulers  ;  a  constitutional  populace  one  that  is  capable 
'of  rule  and  subjection  in  conformity  to  a  law  which 
distributes  the  offices  of  State  jo  the  rich  according 
justiflca- 1  to  a  prmciple  of  desert.    And  thus  wherever  there  is, 
soiuteKing^as'lSi^TiS]^^         a'wholc  family  or  an  individual  so 

I  superior  in  virtue  to  all  the  rest  that  the  virtue  of 
this  individual  or  family  exceeds  that  of  all  others 
■^  in  the  State,  in  that  case  it  is  but  just  that  this 
I  family  should  enjoy  a  regal  or  supreme  i)osition  and 
that  this  individual  should  be  king.    For  to  repeat 
p.  139.        our  former  observation,  this  is  not  only  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  justice  usually  alleged  by  the 
founders  of  polities  whether  ^Aristocracies,  Oligar- 
chies, or  Democracies,  in  all  of  which  the  claim  to 
rule  is  dependent  on  superiority,  although  the  supe- 
riority is  not  the  same,  but  it  accords  also  with  the 
p.  113.        theory  we  laid  down  before.    For  assuredly  it  is  not 

^  Omitting  TrXrjdos  b  7r€<j>vK€  (jiepciv,  and  again  below  eV  oT  iri^vKf 
KOLi  €V  iyyiveaOai  frXfjdos  froXcfiucov, 

^  Keading  apxciv  kcX  apx^o'^ai. 

^  Keading  ol  rt  ras  dpioTOKparias  Koi  ol  ras  oXiyapxias  Koi  naXiv 
01  Tos  brffioKparias  {ncnm]  yap  Kad*  vTrcpoxqu  d^ioixriv  dXX'  vncpox^jv 
ov  T^v  avTijv)  dXXa  Kara  to  npoTtpov  Xtx^fv, 
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proper  to  put  to  death  or  outlaw  or  even  ostracize 
this  preeminent  individual,  or  to  require  him  to 
become  a  subject  in  his  turn.  For  it  is  not  natural 
that  a  part  should  be  superior  to  the  whole,  and  an 
individual  who  enjoys  such  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  rest  stands  to  the  other  citizens  in  tlie 
relation  of  the  whole  to  a  part.  The  only  alternative 
is  that  they  should  yield  him  obedience,  and  that  he 
should  be  supreme  not  on  the  principle  of  alternation 
but  absolutely. 

We  may  now  be  said  to  have  determined  what 
are  the  different  species  included  under  Kingship, 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  advantageous  to  States,  and, 
if  so,  to  what  States  and  in  what  way  advantageous. 

But  as  the  normal  forms  of  polity  are  in  our     chap. 

,        XVlll. 

judgment  three,  and  of  these  the  best  of  course  is  p.  no.* 
that  which  is  administered  by  the  best  persons,  or 
in  other  words  that  in  which  it  is  the  case  that 
there  is  either  an  individual  or  a  whole  family  or  a 
numerous  body  of  preeminent  virtue,  and  one  party 
is  qualified  ^so  to  obey  and  the  other  so  to  rule  as 
is  conducive  to  the  most  desirable  life,  and  as  it  was 
CN  ^  further  shown  at  the  outset  of  our  treatise  that  the  p.  112. 
virtue  of  a  man  and  of  a  citizen  of  the  best  State 
is  necessarily  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
principle  and  the  same  means  which  serve  to  pro- 
duce a  good  man  would  serve  also  to  constitute  a 
State  governed  by  an  aristocracy  or  a  king.  And 
from  this  it  follows    that  the  education    and    the 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  insert,  as  Spengel  and  Bekker  do,  the 
words  Koi  upxtiv. 
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customs  which  form  a  virtuous  man  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  which  form  a  statesman 
or  king. 

Having  now  determined  these  points,  we  must 
next  endeavour  to  describe  the  natural  origin  and 
constitution  of  the  best  polity. 


■to  I 
com 


PIh  any  attempt  at  an  adequate  investigation  of  the 
»est  polity  it  la  iiecesaarj  to  begin  by  detennining  tiie 

'  nature  of  the  most  desirable  life.  If  we  do  not  kuow 
tliis,  we  cannot  know  the  best  polity,  as  it  is  natural 
that  persona  who  live  under  the  best  polity  possible 

■  to  them  in  their  circumstances  should,  unless  for 
lome  unforeseen  circumstance,  enjoy  the  beat  con- 
lition  of  life.  And  hence  it  must  first  be  settled  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  life  which  is,  we  may  say,  univer- 
sally the  most  desirable,  and  secondly  whether  this  life 
is  the  same  for  the  Commonwealth  and  the  individual 

ft  diflerent 
Assuming  then  that  the  best  life  is  the  subject  of  fw" 
efficient  discussion  in  many  of  our  non-scientific  dis-  ^^'^ 
Durses,  we  have  now  merely  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
'  Tlie  imperfect  sentence  'AriyxTi  Sfj  tov  hAKoito  irip'i  avTijs 
Bi^aairBai  t^v  irpoTijiofO'ai'  anftfru-  which  occurs  in  the  US*  at  the 
end  of  Book  m.  is  evidently  only  another  form  of  the  opening 
words  of  Book  iv.   in  Itekker's  text,  TLipi  iro\iTftas  dptanji  tov 
fuXXovra  iroi^o-ao-flai  r^M  trpoatiKOvirav    fijnjtrii'    avayinj,      I    agree 
with  Cougrove  that  it  ia  probably  the  true  reading  and  should  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  Book  iv.    It  wna  repeated  with  some 
Blight  alterations  by  a  copyifit,  nben  tlie  original  order  of  Ui« 
in  disturbed. 


w.  A. 
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results  there  obtained.  For  undoubtedly,  if  we  take 
one  division  of  Goods,  it  will  not  bo  denied  that,  as 
there  are  tliree  classes,  viz.  external  Goods,  Goods  of 
tlie  body  and  Goods  of  the  soul,  the  happy  man  must 
possess  all  three.  Nobody  would  predicate  happiness 
of  a  man  who  had  not  a  particle  of  valour,  temperance, 
justice  or  prudence,  who  was  terrified  by  the  midges 
flying  past  liitn,  who  if  he  felt  any  desire  of  meat  or 
drink  abstained  from  no  wickedness  however  extreme, 
who  for  a  ferthing  would  ruin  his  dearest  friends, 
aitd  who,  to  complete  the  picture,  was  intellectually 
as  foolish  and  full  of  error  as  a  child  or  a  lunatic. 
'Yet  while  all  would  admit  this  in  theorj',  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  these  Goods 
■necessary  to  perfect  happiness  and  as  to  their  rela- 
tive superiority.  Thus  people  think  it  is  enough  to 
i  possess  a  degree  however  small  of  virtue ;  but  of 
vealtfa,  money,  power,  reputation  and  the  like  they 
Beek  an  ever  larger  and  larger  share.  We  will  tell 
tfaem  however  that  upon  this  point  it  is  easy  to  satisfy' 
themselves  of  the  truth  by  tlie  actual  facta  of  life,  if 
they  observe  that  it  is  not  the  virtues  which  are 
gained  and  guarded  by  external  Goods  but  these 
external  Goods  by  virtues,  and  that  happiness  of  life, 
whether  men  find  it  in  enjoyment  or  virtue  or  both, 
is  rather  the  prerogative  of  those  whose  character 
and  intellect  are  cultivated  to  a  high  degree,  although 
they  are  moderate  in  the  acquisition  of  external  Goods, 
than  of  those  who,  while  they  possess  a  larger  share 
than  use  requires  of  external  Goods,  are  deficient  in 
the  Goods  of  character  and  intelligence.    At  the  same 

'   Dmitting  amrtfl. 
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time  it  is  equally  easy  to  perceive  this  truth,  if  we 
talie  a  tlieoretical  view.  'External  Goods  like  ioatru- 
ments  have  a  limit,  viz.  tlieir  utility,  and  it  follows 
that  tlie  fsKcess  of  them  is  eitlier  liurtful  or  in  no  way 
beneficial  to  their  possessor  ;  whereas,  "if  we  talte  any 
Good  of  the  soul,  the  greatcT  tlie  amount  of  it,  the 
greater  is  its  utility,  if  utility  no  less  than  noble- 
Tiess  is  to  be  attributed  to  Goods  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  of  the  body.  Again,  it  is  evident  as  a  universal 
rule  that,  if  we  compare  two  things  together,  we  shall 
lay  it  down  that  the  best  condition  of  the  one 
is  superior  to  the  best  condition  of  the  other  °in  a 
degree  corresponding  to  the  difference  between  the 
tilings  of  which  these  are  themselves  conditions,  and 
consequently,  as  the  soul  is  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively to  us  a  thing  more  honourable  than  either 
property  or  the  body,  it  follows  that  the  best  con- 
dition of  the  soul  is  proportionately  superior  to  the 
l}est  condition  of  either  of  these-  Further  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  soul  that  the  body  antl  property  ai"o  natu- 
r.vlly  desirable  and  should  be  desired  by  all  sensible 
persons,  not  the  soul  for  the  sake  of  these.  We  may 
regard  it  then  as  admitted  that  the  degree  of  happi- 
ness which  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  corresponds 
to  his  degree  of  virtue,  prudence  and  virtuous  or 
prudent  action  ;    and  herein  we  may  appeal  to  the 

'  Keading  ra  fUr  yap  tKrii?  tifti  nifios  £<nrip  opyaiiov  ri  {niput 
Si  Tu  xp^iriiion  iuTip)  ur  riv  wr*p/3oXiji'  k  t.X, 

'  It  b  posEible  to  retain  twii  in  the  text,  if  it  culon  iiiatcnd  of 
a  full  stop  is  placed  aftur  roic  ixovTiv. 

^  Omitting  the  comma  after  iijr«po;(ijy,  bo  as  to  sbew  tliat  the 
words  ^iTTffi  'lXix'  SiaiTTomu  arc  etiuivalent  tu  rj  iiaiTairii  fjntrip 
tiXtjx'  B^nd  gmmmatically  follow  aKoXovBtiy. 

11—2 
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witness  of  God  who,  while  He  is  happy  and  perfectly 
blessed,  is  so  owing  not  to  any  external  Good  but  to 
Himself  alone  and  His  own  intrinsic  qualities.  This 
is  in  feet  the  reason  why  good  fortune  is  necessarily 
distinct  from  happiness ;  for  Goods  external  to  the 

I  soul   are  the  gifts  of  chance  or  fortune,  whereas 
nobody  is  just  or  temperate  from  fortune  or  in  virtue 
of  his  fortune. 
The  best  Our  ucxt  poiut,  although  it  does  not  require  any 

tome  for     .fresh  argumcuts,  is  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  State, 

the  state  i         .1        1  r>,.    |ii^^ttbti^Mfy^w!fr;;h^«;^;i^VK^  ^ 

M  for  the    and  that  the  best  Stepis  one  ymM 


.dpiii^jyelL  *But  it  is  impossible  to  do  well  '^without 
doing  what  is  well ;  nor  can  any  work  either  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  State  be  well  done,  if  it  is  disso- 
ciated from  virtue  and  prudence.  But  the  valour, 
justice,  prudence  and  temperance  of  a  State  are  in 
cflFect  and  form  identical  with  those,  by  participation 
in  which  an  individual  is  described  as  brave,  just, 
prudent  or  temperate. 

We  must  be  content  however  with  these  remarks 
by  way  of  prelude  to  our  argument ;  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  avoid  touching  upon  the  subject  iand  to 
pursue  all  the  arguments  proper  to  it,  as  it  would  re- 
quire a  separate  discussion.  For  the  present  it  may 
be  taken  as  established  that  the  best  life,  whether  for 
each  individual  separately  or  for  States  collectively, 
is  one  which  possesses  virtue  furnished  with  external 
I   advantages  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  capable  of 

1  The  play  or  argument  which  turns  upon  the  double  meaning 
of  Kokms  TTparrtiv,  "to  act  well**  and  "to  fare  well,"  is  not  easy  to 
reproduce  exactly  in  English. 

^  Readin&r  rois  uh  ra  Kaka  iroarrovtriv^ 


)roauce  exactly  m  Jiingiisa 
^  Reading  rols  firj  ra  KoKa  irparrovo'iv* 


I 
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I  actions  according  to  virtue.  The  objections  to  this 
doctrine  we  must  neglect  in  the  present  inquiry  and 
submit  to  a  full  examination  liercafter,  if  there  arc 
any  persona  not  convinced  by  our  remarlcs. 

We  have  still  to  discuss  tlie  question  whether  the 

happiness  of  any  individual  and  of  the  State  is  to  be 

considered  as  identical  or  different.    Nor  is  this  point 

^_  an  obscure  one;  it  would  be  universally  admitted  that 

^K  the  happiuess  is  the  same.    For  those  who  believe 

^^B  tliat  a  good  life  in  the  case  of  an  individual  depends 

^H  upon  wealth  agree  in  considering  that  the  State  also  as 

^H  a  whole  is  happy,  if  tt  is  wealthy ;  those  who  hold  a  life 

^H  of  tyranny  iu  most  honour  for  individuals  will  all 

^^  say  that  tiie  State  which  has  the  largest  number  of 

subjects  is  the  happiest;  and  one  who  recognizes  in 

k virtue  the  source  of  an  individual's  happiness  will 
assert  that   the    more    virtuous    State   also  is  the 
bappier. 
However,  there  are  these  two  points  requiring 
^  consideration,  (1]  which  is  the  more  desirable  life,  h'm 
who  lives  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic  and  takes 
part  iu  affairs  of  State,  or  his  who  lives  the  life  of 
an  alien  holding  aloof  from  the  political  association  ? 
gj2)  what  polity  or  wliat  kind  of  political  organization 
lis  tolSe  regarded  as  l)est,  whether  participation  in  the 
I  affairs  of  State  is  desirable  for  all,  or /or  a!l  with  some 
few  exceptions,  i  t^for  the  large  majority  ?     But  as  it 
is  the  second  question  rather  than  what  is  desirable 
for  individuals,  which  is  the  object  of  political  re- 
flexion   and    speculation,   and   as   it    is   a  political 
inquiry  which  we  have  now  undertaken,  the  question 
(ts  to  tlie  life  of  i iidividuals  is  of  minor  importance. 


1 
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Mrhereas  the  second  is  the  object  of  our  present 
inquiry. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  best  polity  is  necessarily 
the  system  under  which  anybody  can  do  best  and  live 
comMiisoft  happily.  But  even  on  the  side  of  those  who  admit 
anSphiioso-  that  the  virtuous  life  is  most  to  be  desired,  the  ques- 
tion  is  raised  whether  it  is  a  political  and  practical  life 
which  is  desirable,  or  rather  one  of  isolation  from  all 
external  affairs,  i.e.  a  speculative  life,  which  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  only  life  worthy  of  a  philosopher. 
These  are  practically  the  two  lives  which  are  chosen, 
as  experience  shows,  by  the  persons  most  ambitious 
in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  whether  in  former  days  or  at 
the  present  time,  viz.  the  political  life  and  the  philo- 
sophical. Nor  is  it  of  slight  importance  on  which 
side  the  truth  lies,  as  the  life  of  ^any  sensible  indi- 
vidual or  polity  as  a  whole  will  necessarily  be  ordered 
in  reference  to  the  better  goal  Now  it  is  held  by 
certain  thinkers  that  the  riile  over  others,  if  despotic 
in  its  character,  implies  ^injustice  in  the  most  extreme 
degree,  while,  if  constitutional,  although  it  does  not 
involve  injustice,  it  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  per- 
sonal felicity  of  the  ruler.  There  are  others  who  enter- 
tain what  we  may  call  the  diametrically  opposite  view 
that  the  practical  or  political  life  is  alone  worthy  of  a 
man  on  the  ground  that,  whatever  virtue  we  take,  vir- 
tuous actions  are  far  less  possible  to  private  persons 
than  to  persons  who  lead  a  public  or  political  life. 
The  life  of         ^ Similarly y  while    som^   contend   that  a   State 

tii6  Stftte, 

^  Reading  t6v  ye  cv  (jypovovpra,  ^  Omitting  rivos. 

3  Tiiere  is  apparently  a  lacuna  after  voKirevofjJvoiSf  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  insert  some  words  in  the  translation  in  order  to 
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shavld  lead  a  life  of  isolation,  others  liold  that  tlie 
I  deapotic  or  tyrannical  type  of  polity  is  the  only  one 
I  which  is  happy.  'In  fact  there  arc  some  countrieB 
I  which  the  sole  object  of  the  laws  aud  polity  alike 
tjs  forcijiq  joiuiiiion.  It  is  thus  that,  while  tlie  great 
Rbajority  of  iDstitutioas  in  most  nations  have  been 
I  Catabiistied  in  what  may  be  called  a  haphazard  maii- 
I  nor,  yet  if  there  is  anywhere  a  single  object  whicli 
I  the  laws  keep  in  view,  it  is  conquest  which  is  the  aim 
I  and  end  of  all.  At  Lacedaemou,  for  example,  and  in 
I  Crete,  it  is  to  war  and  war  alone  that  the  whole 
I  system  of  education  and  of  the  laws  generally  is 
^directed.  And  not  only  so,  but  iu  all  non-Greek 
I  Batioiis  which  arc  capable  of  an  aggreesire  i>olicy,  e.g. 

■  the  Scythians,  Persians,  Tliracians,  Celts,  it  is  military 

■  power  only  which  is  admired.  Thus  in  some  coun- 
Ktries  there  are  actually  particular  laws  encouraging 
I  the  pursuit  of  this  yirtue,  as  at  Carthage,  where  it  is 
Iraid  that  people  are  allowed  to  wear  by  way  of  orna- 

■  Bient  on  many  rings  as  the  number  of  campaigns  in 
t'Which  they  have  served.  There  was  fonnerly  t*io 
la  law  in  Maceilonia  that  anyone  who  had  never  slain 

an  euemy  should  wear  the  halter  about  his  neck. 
Among  the  Scythians  again  there  was  a  certain  feast 
at  which,  as  the  goblet  passed  round,  nobody  might 


■  ■hew  the  nataral  progrcu  of  the  argnment.  The  {nriLlIeliiim 
K  between  the  lives  of  the  indiviilnal  and  of  the  Stute  will  be  prc- 
I  served,  if  weaapply  anentence  In  which  the  argument  for  iMiliktinn; 
I  the  State  from  eitemal  influences  is  stated.     Tpoii   thja  tlie 

§  words  at  iiir  ovtus  imoKan^amtvirai  tr.X.  fiilldW  natumtljr. 

'  Heading  vap  iv'unt  V  ohm  mi  ruv  riitiar  Kiii  r^f  iroXiTo'uf 
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drink  it  who  had  never  slain  an  enemy.  Among  the 
Iberians  who  are  a  military  people  it  is  the  custom 
to  set  around  the  tomb  of  a  deceased  warrior  a 
number  of  obelisks  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
enemies  he  has  killed.  And  there  are  many  different 
ordinances  of  the  kind  in  different  countries,  some 
established  by  law  and  others  by  custom.  Yet,  if 
we  are  willing  to  examine  the  matter  closely,  it  may 
well  appear  to  be  a  startling  paradox  that  it  should 
be  the  function  of  a  Statesman  to  succeed  in  devising 
the  means  of  rule  and  mastery  over  neighbouring 
peoples  whether  with  or  against  their  own  will.  How 
can  such  action  be  worthy  of  a  statesman  or  legislator 
when  it  has  not  even  the  sanction  of  law  ?  The  rule 
which  is  indiscriminately  just  or  unjust  is  unlawful, 
and  the  mere  exercise  of  superior  power  may  as  well 
be  unjust  as  just.  Nor  do  we  observe  any  such  com- 
pulsion in  the  other  sciences.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  a  physician  or  a  pilot  to  compel,  if  he  cannot 
persuade,  his  patients  or  his  crew.  And  yet  it  seems 
that  most  states  look  upon  despotic  government  as 
constitutional  and  feel  no  scruple  at  adopting  towards 
others  a  line  of  action  which  any  one  of  them  de- 
nies to  be  just  or  beneficial  in  its  own  case.  For  in 
their  own  case  they  demand  that  the  rule  should  be 
just,  whereas  in  their  treatment  of  others  they  wholly 
disregard  justice.  But  it  would  be  strange,  if  there 
were  not  a  natural  distinction  between  those  *who  are 
proper  subjects  of  despotic  rule  and  those  who  are 
not ;  and  hence,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  this 

^  Reading  b€(nro<rrou  twice  for  btairo^ov. 
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I  distinction,  it  is  not  right  to  endearoui'  to  rule  des- 

Ipotically  over  all  persons  but  only  over  the  proper 

■  subjects  of  despotic  power,  as  neither  ia  it  right  to 

I  bunt  human  beings  for  a  banquet  or  sacrifice  but  only 

I'Buch  things  as  are  fit  to  be  hunted  for  such  a  pur- 

Kpose,  i.e,  wild  animals  which  are  good  for  food.    And 

tiiirther,  it  must  be  possible  for  a  single  State,  i.e. 

Wbviously  a  State  which  enjoys  a  good  polity,  to  be 

Ibappy  even  in  a  position  of  isolation,  as  it  is  always 

■possible  that  there  should  be  somewhere  or  other  a 

State,  in  which  the  laws  are  virtuous,  constituted  in 

ia  position  of  isolation,  and  in  this  case  the  whole 

Ksystem  of  its  polity  will  not  be  directed  to  war  or 

nuquest  of  its  enemies,  as  all  such  objects  are  to  be 

aoluded  ex  hypothes'i. 

It  is  evident  then  that,  while  it  is  right  to  regard 
'  all   military  preparations  as  honourable,   thej  must 
be  so  regarded   not  as  being  the   supreme   end   of 
all  thingSj  but  as  means  to  that  end.     But  it  is  ithe 
Biisincss  of  the  virtuous  legislator  to  devise  means 
I  whereby  a  State  or  race  of  men  or  any  other  associa- 
I  tJon  may  enjoy  a  good  life  and  all  the  happiness  of 
trhich  they  are  capable.    There  will  be  some  dif- 
fcrencea    however  in    the    institutions   of   different 
States;  and  it  falls  within  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lative art  in  any  case  where  there  exist  neighbour 
Sites  to  consider  the  course  of  action  to  be  prac- 
ied  towards  them  according  to  their   character  or 
the  means  of  performing  the  duties  owing  to  each. 

However  the  object  to  whieli  the  best  polity  ought  ^ 
y  tend  is  a  question  which  will  hereafter  receive  a  9' 
luitable  investigation.    But   aa  to  those  who,  while 
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they  admit  that  a  virtuous  life  is  most  desirable,  yet 
differ  about  ha  practical  realization,  whether  they  ab- 
Bohitely  reject  political  offices,  as  holding  that  the  life 
of  a  free  person  is  different  from  political  life  and  is 
of  all  liyes  the  most  desirable,  or  on  the  contrary  re- 
gard political  life  as  the  best  on  the  ground  that  it  ia 
.  impossible  for  one  who  does  nothing  to  do  well,  and 
ll  that  well-doing  is  identical  with  happiness — to  botli 
II  these  classes  we  have  to  reply  that  they  are  partly 
'  I  right  and  partly  wrong  in  their  positions.    Thus  the 
first  are  right  in  holding  that  the  life  of  a  free  man 
ia  better  than  that  of  a  slavemaster.    This  is  true; 
fiar  there  is  nothing  dignified  in  merely  using  a  slave 
qua  slave,  as  the  mere  issuing  of  orders  about  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  no  clement  of  nobleness  ia  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  however  to  suppose  tiiat  the  rule  of  a 
slavemaster  is  the  only  type  of  rule  ;  for  there  is  as 
wide  a  difference  between  the  rule  of  free  men  and  of 
slaves  as  between  those  who  are  themselves  naturally 
free  and  those  who  are  naturally  slaves.    But  this  is  a 
point  whicli  has  beeu  sufficiently  determined  in  the 
I.       early  part  of  our  treatise.     On  the  other  hand  the 
preference  of  a  life  of  inatiiv  ity  to  one  of  action  is  an 
error ;   for  happino^s  (■oIl^is(s  in  action,,  and  further  i 
Ithe  actions"  of  persuTis  who  are  just  and  temper^J^J 

I  not 

I  will 


Imply  tlie  accomplishment  of  many  things  that  areT 

ne  Ij 


noble.    But  in  the  face  of  these  conclusions  someone 
will   perhaps   suppose  that   supreme   and  universal 
power  is  the  best  thing,  as  it  means  the  power  toU 
I)erform  the  largest  number  of  the  noblest  actions. " 
Upon  this  hypothesis  it  is  not  right  that  one  who  has 
a  chance  of  rule  should  surrender  it  to  his  neighbour 
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\  but  rather  that  he  should  wrest  it  from  him  ;  nor 
KBgain  that  a  father  should  consider  liis  childreu  or 
[uldren  their  parent  or  any  one  friend  another,  or 
Ipve  tlem  a  thought  iu  comparison  with  this,  iuas- 
■•tnuch  09  what  is  beat  is  moat  desirable,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  well-doing.  Now  it  ia  possible 
that  this  position  is  a  true  one  on  the  asaumption 

(that  the  authors  of  acts  of  robbery  and  violence  will 
possess  the  thing  which  ia  most  desii-ablo  in  the 
vorld.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  cannot  possess  it, 
and  that  this  fundamental  assumption  ia  unsound. 
For,  (f  a  person  acquires  rule  hi  such  .a  \vay^  it  ia 
impossible  that  Iiis  actions  should  still  be  noble,  un- 
leasTiia  superiority  to  all  others  is  as  great  as  that  of 
a  man  to  a  woman,  a  parent  to  his  children  or  a 
slavemastcr  to  his  slaves.  And  from  this  jt,  follnwa 
I  that,  0"e  who  transgresses  the  ways  of  virtue  can 
]_never  in  hia   sulKequent   life   perform   any  virtjioim 


ll 


action  corresponding  to  the  transgression  of  whjcIL 
already  been  guilty.    For  among  persons  of  si- 


milar qualifications  nobleness  and  justice  consist  in 
alternation  of  rule,  as  this  is  the  condition  of  equality 
and  similarity;  whereas  inequality  among  equals  and 
dissimilarity  among  similars  is  contrary  to  Xature, 
and  nothing  that  is  contrary  to  Nature  can  be  noble. 
And  hence  ou  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  some  other 
individual  superior  iu  virtue  and  practical  ability  to 
the  beat,  him  it  ia  noble  to  follow  and  just  to  obey. 
He  ought  however  to  possess  not  only  virtue  but  the 
ability  to  put  it  iu  practice.  But  if  tliia  position  ia 
Bound,  and  Jlia|>pineB3  ia  tp  be  ^ptin.^.i  -)^^-^YeP-.^it|g- 
"  t  ia  the  practical  life  which  will  be  best  aUko  for  any 


■  State   aa  a  body 


At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  neceaaarj-,  bb  ifl  eometimes  supposed, 
that  the  practical  life  should  imply  relations  to  others 
or  that  the  only  exercises  of  the  intellect  which  are 
practical  should  be  such  as  are  directed  to  objects 
which  result  from  action ;  on  the  contrary  those 
j^^tiona  apil  iutcUcctual  processes  which  arc  com- 
ilete  in  themselves  and  have  no  ulterior  object  are 
radical  in  a  much  higher  sense  of  the  word.-  Fot" 
well-doing  and  therefore  some  form  of  doing  or  action 
is  the  end  of  human  life;  but  even  in  regard  to  ac- 
tions which  have  an  external  effect  we  ascribe  'action 
in  the  strictest  sense  to  those  whose  intellectual 
operations  constitute  them  tlie  master-eraftamen. 
Nor  again  is  inactivity  necessarily  the  condition  of 
such  States  as  hoKl  an  isolated  position  andlmve 
deliberately  adopted  a  life  of  isolation.  Action  itself 
is  possible  among  the  members,  as  there  are  many 
associations  among  the  different  members  of  a  State. 
The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  any  in- 
dividual ;  as  otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  predicate 
perfection  of  God  or  the  Universe,  seeing  that  all 
their  actions  are  self-contained  and  there  are  none 
jwhich  have  an  effect  external  to  themselves. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  same  life  must  needs 

tbe  the  best  for  each  intlividuaJ  and  for  the  Statg 
,  collectively '. 

'  Here  again  and  throughout  the  present  paBBoge  the  am- 
biguity  of  (ijTpa^la  and  i!  irpdrrfiv,  which  ia  easential  to  the  argu- 
ment, is  necessarily  lost  in  an  English  translation. 

'  Omitting  ko\  before  wjiarrftr. 

'  Omitting  koi  toIs  aySpoTTOis. 
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HaTiiig  made  these  preliminary  remarks  upon  tlie  c 
tebject',  we  have  now  in  entering  upon  the  questions  '^,^j 
which  lie  before  us,  to  state  at  the  outset  the  nature 
of  the  aaaumptions  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
State  M'hich  shall  be  ideally  constructed.  _For  it  is 
impossible  that  the  best  polity  eliould  be  realizeS" 
^nhput  adequate  external  means.  Tlehce  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  begin  by  making  various  assumptions  of  an 
ideal  kiud,  altliough  none  of  these  must  exceed  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  There  must  be  e.g.  an  assumed 
|0iimber  of  citizens  and  extent  of  land.  For  as  other 
i&ftsmen  such  as  weavers  and  shipwrights  must  have 
i  their  command  tlie  riglit  material  in  a  suitable 
iondition  for  their  craft — for  the  better'  the  material 
ia  prepared  the  more  beautiful  will  be  the  product  of 
the  art — so  too  a  politician  or  legislator  must  be  able  to 
K>mmand  his  proper  material  in  a  suitable  condition. 
Among  the  external  means  of  a  State  there  is 
ret  a  question  as  to  the  right  number  and  natural 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  and  similarly  as  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  land.  Now  it  is  aSi 
general  idea  that  a  State  can  only  Ire  happy,  if  it 

K great  But  granted  that  this  idea  is  a  true  one, 
advocates  fail  to  perceive  the  characteristic  of 
great  or  small  State.  They  estimate  the  greats 
'  The  clause  ical  irtpl  ras  SXnt  iraXirtias  ^/liv  TiStdprjrai  ffpn- 
m  is  ncceHMrilj'  omitted  in  tbe  new  and  correct  order  of  the 
oka.  The  "examination  of  the  other  polities"  occurs  in  the 
Books  which  now  follow,  instead  of  preceding  the  present,  viz,  in 
Books  Ti.  VII.  and  viir.  of  Bekket'a  test ;  for  it  is  hurdlj  probuhle 
that  Aristotle  refers  in  these  words  to  Book  n. 

'  Rcodiug  avn;. 
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ness  of  a  State  l^  the  nun^ical  total  of  its  popula- 
tion ;  whereas  it  is  not  so  much  the  pojuilation  of  a 
State  as  its  power  that  deserves  connderatiozi.  For 
as  a  State  like  an  individual  has  a  certain  definite 
function,  the  State  which  is  able  to  perform  this 
function  best  4s  the  greatest  State,  just  as  Hip^ 
pocrates  would  be  called  greater,  not  as  a  man  but 
as  a  physician,  than  a  person  who  is  superior  to  him 
in  bodily  stature.  And  further,  even  if  it  is  by  a 
consideration  of  numbers  that  we  should  estimate 
the  greatness  of  a  State,  it  is  not  any  and  every 
multitude  which  is  to  be  regarded  in  so  doing — ^for 
a  host  of  slaves,  resident  aliens  and  foreigners  is 
probably  an  inevitable  element  in  States — ^but  only 
those  who  constitute  a  part  of  a  State  and  are  the 
proper  members  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is 
superiority  in  the  number  of  these  alone  which  is  an 
indication  of  a  great  State,  while  a  State  which  sends 
forth  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and  only  a  few 
lieavy-armed  soldiers  cannot  possibly  be  great.  For 
;*w  ^^'^^4!a  great  State  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  populous 
f one.  Again,  if  there  is  anything  clearly  proved 
by  experience^,  it  is  the  difficulty,  nay  perhaps  the 
.impossibility,  of  good  law  in  an  over-populous  State ; 
at  least,  if  we  look  at  States  which  are  considered  t^ 
enjoy  good  polities,  we  see  none  that  wholly  dispenses 
with  restrictions  upon  the  increase  of  population. 
The  same  fact  may  be  shown  by  argumentative  proof. 
Law  is  a  species  of  order,  and  Iience  good  law  neces- 
,-|Sarily  implies  good  order.  But  an  overwhelming 
/fc|number  cannot  be  reduced  to  ordeFf  Tor  tlus^Ts^'a 

/f  ^  Omitting  olrjrtov. 
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task  requiring  divine  power  sueli  as  holds  this  our 
Universe  together'.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  noblest 
ijtate  ia  one  in  which  the  proposed  definition,  viz.  good 
order,  is  combined  with  magnitude  ;  for  number  and 
magnitude  are  usual  conditions  of  nobleness.  But 
there  is  a  fixed  measure  of  magnitude  for  a  State  aa 
for  all  other  things,  animals,  vegetables  or  instru- 
inents,  any  of  which,  if  extremely  small  or  extrava- 
mtly  large,  will  not  retain  its  proper  efGcacy  but 
ill  either  be  wholly  divested  of  ita  natural  character 
«  will  be  in  bad  condition.  Thus  a  vessel,  if  it  is  a 
span  long  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  will  not  be  a  ^~!?  "S*'- 
vessel  at  all;  while,  if  it  reaches  a  certain  size'^ "°  ""^^^^l 
although  not  80  small  as  a  span  or  so  large  as  a 
irter  of  a  mile,  its  smallness  in  the  one  case  and  <i 
inordinate  magnitude  in  the  other  will  make  it 
almost  worthless  for  sailiug  in.  Similarly  a  State, 
if  ita  members  are  extremely  few,  will  not  be  inde- 
pendent, as  a  State  must  be ;  and  if  they  are  extremely 
numerous,  although  it  will  be  independent  as  regards 
ries  of  life  in  the  sense  in  which  a  non- 
IQreek  people  is  independent,  yet  it  will  not  be  a 
Rtate,  as  a  polity  cannot  easily  exist  in  it  For  who 
is  to  be  general  of  this  overwhelming  multitude  or 
ife  niitjlic  crier,  if  he  has  not  the  voice  of  a  Stentor? 
Wemay  conclude  tlien  that,  aa  a  State  is  in  the 
.ture  of  things  first  realized  when  the  poj)ulation 
ipoaing  it  is  numerically  the  lowest  which  Is 
[dependent  and  capable  of  a  good  life,  so  one  that 

The  worda  iVd  ro  ye  KoKim  II-  irXiiflfi  unl  /ttyiSfi  I'laBf  yivt(r9ai 
iuappropriate  in  their  present  positiuu  aud  abould  bo  trjiiiii- 
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18  nuDierically  larger  than  this  may  still  be  'a  State, 
although  this  increase  Ciumot  continue  indefinitely. 
Nor  is  it  difficult,  if  we  take  a  practical  view,  to 
ascertain  the  limit  of  excess.  The  actions  of  a  State 
imply  rulers  on  the  one  hand  and  subjects  on  the 
other,  and  the  function  of  a  ruler  is  to  issue  com- 
mands and  pronounce  judgments.  If  then  they  are 
I  determine  questions  of  justice  and  dietributci 
F  State  according  to  desert,  it  is  necessary 
B  citizcna  should  know  each  other's  chamcter ; 
where  this  is  not  the  ease  the  distribution  of 
s  and  the  judicial  decisions  will  be  wrong.  For 
it  is  not  just  to  form  off-hand  opinions  upon  these 
two  points,  as  is  plainly  the  case  in  over-populated 
States,  further,  in  such  States  it  is  easy  for  foreigners 
and  resident  aliens  to  usurp  the  franchise,  as  CTie"* 
vastness  of  the  popidation  affords  them  a  ready 
means  of  concealment.  We  see  clearly  then  the  best 
limit  of  population  j  it  is  that  the  number  of  citizens 
I  should  bo  the  largest  possible  in  order  to  ensure 
I  independence  of  life,  but  not  so  largeTIiat  it  cannot 
I'te  comprehended  in  a  single  view. 

Such  then  may  be  our  decision  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  State,  and  the  case  as  to  the  country 
p.  V.  is  very  similar.  If  its  character  ia  in  question,  it 
luntrj,  is  evident  that  every  one  will  admire  the  country 
which  is  most  independent.  But  in  order  to  be  so 
it  must  yield  produce  of  every  kind,  as  independence 
consists  in  possessing  everything  and  having  no 
wants.  In  extent  and  magnitude  the  country  which 
will  be  admired  is  one  which  is  so  large  that  the" 
"  '  Oiiiitting  (Kifu. 
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citizens  are  able  to  live  in^  the  eDJoyment  of  leisure 
with  equal  liberality  and  temperance.  Vvhetber  we 
are  nglTfor  wrong  in  this  definition  must  be  con- 
sidered more  exactly  hereafter  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  property  and  wealth  of  estate  generally, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  right  manner  and 
principle  of  its  relation  to  practical  use.  For  this  is 
a  question  involving  many  disputed  points,  as  people 
display  a  tendency  to  one  extreme  of  life  or  the 
other,  viz.  to  parsimony  on  the  one  hand  and  to  luxury 
on  the  other.  The  form  of  the  country  is  not  difficult 
to  describe.  There  are  some  points  in  which  it  is  right 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  military  specialists,  e.g.  that  it 
ought  to  be  difficult  for  enemies  to  invade  and  easy 
for  the  citizens  to  march  out  of.  Also  the  country,  as 
we  said  of  the  inhabitants,  should  be  readily  com-  p.  ne. 
prehended  in  a  single  view  ;  and  when  we  say  that  it 
should  be  so  comprehended,  we  mean  that  it  should 
allow  of  military  succour  being  brought  to  any  point 
at  a  short  notice. 

As  to  the  situation  of  the  city,  if  we  are  to  make  Thesitmi- 

•^ '  tion  of  the 

it  an  ideal  one,  its  position  should  be  favourable  in  city. 
reference  both  to  the  sea  and  to  the  country.  One 
characteristic  is  that  which  has  been  mentioned  ;  the 
city  must  for  purposes  of  military  succour  command 
easy  communication  with  all  points  in  the  country. 
The  other  is  that  it  should  be  easy  of  access  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  ^as  well  as  of 
material  like  timber  or  any  other  similar  raw  material 
that  the  country  may  possess. 

^  The  construction  becomes  clearer,  if  a  comma  is  substituted 
for  the  full  stop  after  TrapanofiTrds, 

W.  A.  12 
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Chap. VI.         The  question  whether  communication  with  tbet 
!SS?the-5®a3s  "^^^  or    ii^urious^^  to  well-orderedl 

fhSwa!^**'  States  is  one  that  is  *  variously  debated.  It  is  argued  J 
that  the  residence  in  the  country  of  foreigners  edu- 
cated under  a  different  legal  system  is  inexpedient  in 
the  interest  of  good  order,  as  is  also  the  great  increase 
of  population  which  is  the  result  of  a  marine  trade 
with  its  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  a  host  of 
merchants  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  but  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  possibility  of  a  noble  polity.  Now  it 
is  plain  enough  that,  if  these  ill  results  do  not  follow, 
it  is  better  both  for  safety  and  an  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  that  the  State  and  the  country 
should  both  communicate  with  the  sea.  For  as  a' 
support  in  time  of  war  it  is  right  that  a  people  who  . 
are  to  act  upon  the  defensive  should  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving easy  assistance  equally  by  land  and  sea ;  and  for 
purposes  of  offence  against  assailants,  if  they  cannot 
inflict  damage  upon  them  in  both  ways,  still  by  com- 
manding both  they  will  have  a  better  chance  of  doing 
so  in  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  it  is  indispensable 
that  a  State  should  have  the  opportunity  of  importing 
any  commodities  which  it  may  not  possess  and  of 
exporting  its  own  surplus  produce.  For  it  is  in  its 
own  interest  exclusively  and  not  in  the  interest  "of 
others  that  a  State  should  engage  m  commerce. 
"  iTEions  ^EicK'^conYerT  flBremslSlVer  into  a  traitersaT 
market  are  actuated  solely  by  desire  of  gain,  and  as  a 
State  ought  not  to  be  capable  of  such  avarice,  so 
neither  ought  it  to  possess  such  a  mart  But  as  we 
see  at  the  present  time  not  a  few  countries  or  cities 

^  Reading  iroXXa. 
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'imssessing  docks  and  harbours  convenieutly  situated 
as  regards  the  city,  so  as  to  bo  iieitlier  part  of  tiie 
same  town  nor  far  removed  from  it  but  secured  by 
walls  and  other  eimilar  fortifications,  it  is  evident 
that  any  advantage  which  accrues  by  communication 
witli  them  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  city,  while  any  in- 
I  jury  of  which  they  are  the  cause  is  easily  guarded 
against  by  laws  in  which  it  is  stated  and  defined  who 
are  the  persons  ou  either  side  who  may  or  may  not 
enjoy  intercourse  one  with  another.     And  further  as 

I  naval  force,  that  it  is  best  for  Estates  to  possess  Tiicra 
one  of  a  certain  strength  is  clear  enough ;  for  it  is  pro- 
per not  in  their  own  behalf  alone  but  also  in  behalf  of 
^  some  of  their  neighbours  that  a  people  should  in- 
spire an  amount  of  awo  and  be  capable  of  defensive 
action  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.    Tiie  number  and 
size  of  this  force  however  can  oidy  be  decided  by 
reference  to  the  life  of  the  State.    If  it  is  to  lead  an 
'  imperial  and  military  life,  tlie  naval  force  wliich  it 
I  possesses  must  be  commensurate  with  its  enterprises. 
But  the  great  increase  of  population    arising  from 
I  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  sailors  is  not  a  necessary 
1  incident  in  States.     It  is  not  right  that  such  i^i'- 
'  sous  should  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  State.    For 
the  marines  who  command  and  control  the  naviga- 
tion are  free  men  taken   from    the  ranks  of  the 
f  army ;   while,   if  the  State   possesses  a   number  of 
'  subjects  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  it  will  be  sure 
to  have  au  abundant  supply  of  sailors.    We  actually 
see  'this  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  time  in  some 

'  Reading  TroXXnli  iVnpjfon-a  Kol  ;((Dpait. 
"  Omitting  xai  before  rovro. 
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States  e.g.  at  Heracleia,  where  the  citizens,  despite 
the  comparatively  moderate  size  of  their  State^  suc- 
ceed in  manning  a  large  fleet  of  triremes. 

Such  then  may  be  our  conclusions  ^as  to  the 
country,  the  harbours  of  a  State,  its  communication 
Chap.  VII.  with  the  sca  and  its  naval  force.    We  have  already 
ihe^dtSs!  discussed  the  proper  limit  of  the  civic  population.    It 
pp.i73sqq.  rcmaius  now  to  describe  the  right  natural  character 
of  the  citizens.    This  may  practically  be  perceived  by 
a  glance  at  the  States  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation 
in  Greece  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  whole  in- 
habited world  among  its  various  nationalities.    The 

nations  whichjr^sJBLSfi^ 


the  result  is  that,  while  they_fiucf,^H^  in  prftspirvingr 
llieir  Iibeffyi^tBey^are  destitute  of  political  organiza- 
tion  and  mcapable  of  external  dominion.  The  nations 
of  Asia  on  the  other  hand,  althougE^intellectual  and 
artistic,  are  wanting  in  spirit  and  hence  remain  in 
a  state  of  subjection  and  servitude.  But  theGmeka^ 
as  they  occupy  territorially  an  intermediate  position^ 
so  they  partake  of  both  qualities ;  they  are  equally 
spirited  and  intelligent  and  accordingly  have  always 
been  free,  have  enjoyed  excellent  political  organiza- 

^  Reading  x^P^^  '^o*  TroXfo)?  Xt/xeVoi/. 

2  It  is  evident,  if  the  text  is  correct,  that  Evpcarrrj  has  here  a 
limited  sense,  including  only  the  northern  parts  of  our  Europe, 
as  in  the  lines  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo : 

*H  jiev  o(roi  UeXoTrovvrjcrov  nUipav  txpva^iv 
H  ocrot  'EvpcoTrrjv  t€  kul  diJ,(f>ipvTovs  Kara  v^aovi. 

vv.  250—1. 
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tion  and,  iFtbey  were  uuited  in  a  single  politj,  WQukl 
be  capable  of  univei-sal  empire.    Tiie  same  difference 


however  exists  among  the  various  races  of  Greece. 
The  natural  cli<iract<ir  of  some  is  onesided,  that  of 
others  presents  it  happy  admixture  of  both  these 
feculties,  _It  is  evident  tiien  that  a  people  ivhich  is  to 
be  caaily  piiiih'ii  by  the  lawgiver  iti  tlio  path  of.yktuiL 
eiiQuld  be  at  once  naturally  !nte!li;;cnt  and  spirited. 
Tor  when  it  is  laid  down  by  'certain  pliilosophers  as 
a  proper  condition  of  tlieir  (jlnaniiini  class  that  they 
should  be  affectionate  towards  their  friends  and  savage 
towards  strangers,  it  is  the  spirit,  ire  must  remember, 
which  produces  the  capacity  for  affection,  as  the  spirit 
is  the  faculty  of  the  soul  whereby  we  love.  We  infer 
this  fi-om  the  fact  that  at  any  supposed  slight  our 
spirit  rises  more  against  friends  than  against  strangers. 
ms  Archilochus  is  true  to  nature  when  in  his  bitter- 
ns against  his  friends  he  addresses  his  spirit  in  the 
irda 

"  Was't  not  for  a  friend  tbiit  thou  vast  galled  I  " 

And  further  it  is  this  same  faculty  which  inspires  men 
with  the  principle  of  rule  and  personal  liberty,  as 
the  spirit  is  soniething  sovereign  and  independent. 
It  is  a  mistake  however  to  require  that  the  Guar- 
dians should  be  "fierce  towards  strangers."  For  it 
is  not  right  to  be  fierce  towards  anyone,  nor  are 
magnaniuious  natures  ever  savage,  except  towards 
persons  who  injure  them,  and,  as  has  been  already 

'  Tho  reference  is  to  Plato  Republic  n,  p.  ^75  b. 
^  Putting  a  mark  of  intcrrngation  after  uirnyx»o.    Tho  Frng- 
jlient  of  Archilochus  ia  tho  eistin  Bergk's  Pociuo  Li/rici  Graeci. 
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remarked,  they  are  especially  apt  to  be  thus  affected 
in  relation  to  familiar  friends,  if  they  consider  them- 
selves injured  by  tliem.  Nor  is  this  at  all  unreason- 
able ;  for  where  they  suppose  '  people  are  under  an 
obligation  to  render  them  a  service,  not  only  is  there 
the  actual  injury  to  irritate  them  but  the  feeling  that 
they  are  defrauded  of  the  service  they  had  a  right  to 
expect.    Hence  the  sayings' 

"  Fierce  are  the  feuds  of  brethren/' 

and 

"  excess  of  love 
E*en  breeds  excess  of  hate." 

We  may  now  be  said  to  have  determined  the 
proper  number  and  natural  character  of  the  members 
of  our  State  as  well  as  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  the  country ;  for  we  must  not  seek  the  same  exact- 
ness in  theoretical  discussions  as  in  the  phenomena. 
Chap.  viii.  obscrvcd  by  the  senses.    But  as  in  any  natural  com- 

•    ir     T __.,>«»orp»)Jw»"»»«JIILH<>UHW«UIIJir'      -- 

T^tJS^^^^  pound  the  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  whole  are  not  necessarily  m  the  strict  sense 
members  of  the  whole  composition,  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  case  of  a  State  or  any  other  association  com- 
posing a  homogeneous  unity  it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  reckon  as  parts  all  such  things  as  are  neces- 
sary conditions  of  its  existence.  For  there  must  be 
something  which  is  one  and  common  and  the  same  to 
the  members  of  any  association,  whether  their  share 
of  it  is  equal  or  unequal,  e.g.  food,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  a  certain  amount  of  land  or  anything  else  of 

^  Omitting  h^lv, 

^  The  quotations  are  from  some  unknown  drama  or  dramas  of 
Euripides. 
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the  same  kiud.  But  when  there  are  two  thmgs  one 
of  which  ia  a  meana  and  the  otlier  an  end,  between 
these  there  is  nothing  common  eiicept  in  bo  far  as 
the  one  rls.  tlie  meatis  produces  and  the  other  vh. 
the  end  receives  the  product  Tliis  is  the  case  e.g. 
with  any  iiistniment  or  with  the  craftsmen  on  tlie 
one  hand  and  the  work  produced  on  the  other  ;  there 
is  no  factor  common  to  a  house  and  its  builder,  on 
the  contrary  the  builder's  art  is  a  means  to  the  liouse 
as  an  end.  Similarly  although  property  is  iudispens- 
itble_tp  States,  it  ia  no  part  of  j.  State  ;  and  there  arc 
many  animate  thiTigs,  it  may  be  obsenvd,  which  fall 
under  the  head  of  property. 

But  a  State  is  an  association  of  similar  persons 
for  "tEe  attainment  of  the  best  life  possible.  And 
asTiappiness  is  the  summum  bonum  and,  happiuess 
con^g^  in  a  perfect  activity  and  practice  of  ^ytue. 
and  as  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  some  people  who  are 
capable  of  this  happiness  and  others  who  arc  capable 
of  it  only  in  a  slight  degree  or  not  capable  of  it  at  . 
all,  it  is  evident  that  wc  have  here  an  explanation  of  I 

_  the  origin  of  diRerent  kinds  of  State  and  of  varieties  | 
For  as  thei"e  are  various  ways  and  means 
1  people  aspire  to  gain  liappincss,  the  lives 

I  they  lead  and  the  polities  they  form  are  necessarily 

I  different. 

But  we  have  to  consider  'what  is  the  number  of  ^iia^j 
the  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  JJ'p^ 
State  and  will  therefore  certainly  be  found  in  it,  as  r<iMeny^ 
the  parts  of  a  State  in  our  sense  of  the  word  will  be 

'   Reading  irwm  rauri'  iirriv  Zr  umv  n'uXic  out  uf  (uj  (xai  yap  n 
Xfyo/itv  timi  liiprj  wuXttut  iu  rouroit  ay  firi)  Sio  a»nyiiaIov  ijtap\uv. 
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included  among  them.  Let  us  take  then  the  sum 
of  the  functions  of  a  State  as  a  test  which  will  serve 
to  elucidate  the  matter.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
State  then  is  food ;  next  arts,  as  there  are  various 
instruments,  which  are  made  by  the  arts,  necessary 
to  human  existence ;  thirdly  arms,  for  the  members 
of  the  political  association  require  arms  at  home  *to 
enforce  their  authority  against  recalcitrant  persons 
as  well  as  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  enemies  to  inflict 
injury  upon  the  State  from  without ;  next  a  tolerable 
sux^ply  of  money  for  purposes  both  domestic  and 
military ;  ^fifthly  the  due  worship  of  the  Gods  or 
ritual,  as  it  is  termed ;  and  sixthly,  but  most  neces- 
sary of  all,  the  means  of  deciding  questions  of  policy 
and  of  justice  between  man  and  man.  Such  are  the 
functions  generally  indispensable  to  a  State.  For 
p.  103.  a  State  according  to  our  definition  does  not  con- 
sist of  any  chance  population  but  of  one  that  is  able 
to  lead  an  independent  life  ;  and  if  any  of  these 
functions  is  wanting,  the  association  in  question  can- 
not be  absolutely  independent.  It  follows  that  all 
these  processes  must  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
State.    There  must  be  in  a  State  then  a  nuuib^..X)f 

a  propertied  class,  a  priesthood  and  juds:^  ofgues- 

tions  of  jjftStic^  ^94.B9tiPy' 
Chap.  IX.        Having  now  determined  the  functions  of  the  citi- 
builon  of^'  zens,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  question  whether 
among  the   ^^^  ^^^  citizcus  are  to  share  them  all — for  it  is  pos- 


citizens. 


^  ReadiDg  txciv  orrXa  rrpor  t^v  CLpxrjv. 
'  Omitting  koi  npcoTov. 
^  Keading  TrapaaKevd^ovari, 
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siblc  tliat  the  same  persona  ehould  be  all  at  ODe  and 
the  same  time  husbandmen,  artisans  and  deliberative 
and  judicial  functionaries — or  we  are  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  separate  class  of  citizens  for  each  of 
the  functions  specified,  or  again  some  necessarily 
belong  to  a  special  class,  while  others  are  necessarily 
open  to  all  the  citizens.  The  case  is  not  'the  same 
in  all  polities.  For,  as  we  said,  all  tlie  citizens  may 
liave  a  share  in  all  the  functions,  or  on  the  other  liand 
only  particular  citizens  in  particular  functions.  This 
is  in  fact  tlic  point  of  distinction  among  polities,  as 
in  Democracies  all  the  functions  are  open  to  all, 
whereas  in  Oligarchies  the  contrary  is  the  case.  But 
as  we  are  engaged  in  a  consideration  of  the  best 
polity,  and  this  is  the  polity  under  which. Que. State 
will  attain  flie  JHSiyfiTgitwlQihappiagss.  and  happiness, 
as  has  been  already  reinarked,  cannot  exist  apart 
from  virtue,  it  is  evident  from  these  cousidcrations 
that  in  a  State,  in  which  the  polity  is  perfect  and  the 
(dtizcns  are  just  men  in  an  absolute  sense  and  not 
''Bierely  in  reference  to  the  assumed  principle  of  the 
tlity,  the  citizens  ^ught  not  to  lead  a  mechanical 
ir  commercial~life|  for  such  a  life  is  ignoble  and 
opposed  to  virtue.  Nor  again  must  tlie  persons 
who  arc  to  be  our  citizens  be  husbandmen,  as 
leisure  ichich  is  impossible  in  an  (igricuftiirat  U/e 
Is  "e^iflffly  'iSjfeeWHfl~1ifi  the~^Tture  of  virtue  and 
to  political  action.  But  as_besidca  tlio.sc  there  ex- 
ists in  tlte^Sfcxte  a  inilitLiry  cJ^iss  and  a  chws  whose 
function  it  is  to  dijIiliL-mto  mi  ijuestions  ot^pdlTcy 
to  decide  questiuns   uf  justice,   and   these   are 
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the  strictest  sense  parfca  of  the  State, 


I  the  question  arises,  'Are  these  functions  too  to  be  dis- 
tinguished or  botli  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  per- 
sons ?  And  here  again  it  is  obvious  that  in  one  sense 
they  must  be  assigned  to  the  same  and  in  another 
to  different  persons — to  different  persons  in  so  far 
us  tlie  two  functions  are  severally  suited  to  a  different 
prime  of  life,  and  the  one  requires  prudence  while 
the  other  requires  physical  strength,  but  to  the  same 
in  so  far  as  it  is  an  impossibility  that  persons  who 
possess  the^  power  of  comj)ulsion  and  preventiMi 
slioultl  put"  up  wfth  a  permanent  state  of  subjection  ; 
tor  the  classes  which  have  arms  in  their  liaiids  have 
in  their  hands  also  the  continuance  or  dissolution 
of  tiie  polity.  It  remains  then  that  in  our  polity  'both 
these  functions  should  be  assigned  to  the  same  persons, 
not  simultaneously  however  but  'according  to  the 
plan  of  Nature  V>y  which  physical  strength  resides  in 
the  younger  and  wisdom  in  the  elder  generation. 
This  method  of  distribution  then  among  the  two 
is  expedient  and  *just,  as  the  division  is  one  which 

I  preserves  the  principle  of  desert.    And  further  the 
landed  estates  should  be  in  the  hands  of  these  classes, 
flluence  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  wir_citi- 
and  these  and  these  alone  possess  ^le  citizen- 
For    neiTher  the   mecfiames    nor    any    other 
members  of  the  State  who  do  not  cultivate  virtue 
are  entitled  to  political  rights,  as  in  fact  is  evident 


'  Omitting  iVt'poif, 

'  Beading  uXX',  amrip 

*  Reading  mifi^ipti  « 

'  Reading  ^<pac. 
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from  our  fundamental  principle ;  for  IiappiuesB,  as 
we  said,   can  exist  only  in  union   with  virtue  and, 
n  lien  we  speak  of  a  State  as  happy,  it  is  riglit  tliat 
we  should  regard  not  a  single  particular  i)art  of  it 
l>ut  the  citizens  collectively.    And  as  the  husband- 
men are  necessarily  slaves  or  'members  of  a  uon- 
Greek  subject  population,  it  is  clear  that  lauded  pro- 
Ijerty  must  belong  exclusively  to  the  military  and  the 
deliberative  or  judicial  classes.    There  still  i-emains  in 
our  list  thejjriestly  class  whose  position  in  the  State  is 
also  clear.    No  husbandman  or  mechanic  may  be  ap-i 
pointed  a  priest,  as  it  is  proper  that  none  but  citizens 
lould  pay  honour  to  tho  Gods.    And  as  the  citizen 
population  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  soldiers 
and   the   deliberative   body,  and   it   is  proper   that 
those  who  are  past  the  age  for  {Rese  duties  should 
It'iider  to  Hie  Gods  their  worship  and  fiud  their  due 
rctiixiitiou  in  their  service,  'they  are  the  persons  to 
wiioni  the  priestly  offices  may  properly  be  assigned, 
have    now    euumerated    the   things    neces- 
iry  to  the  composition  of  a  State  and  its  various 
Husbatidmeu,  artisans,   and   hired  labourers 
inerally  are,  it  is  true,  indisjiensable  to  States,  but 
le  only  parts  of  the  State  in  tJie  strict  sense  are  the 
lidiepy    and  the  deliberative  class.     And  further 
lere  is  in  each  case  a  separation  ;  but  the  separatiou 
'eeji  Oie  mere  eleinents  of  a  State  and  its  parts 
japerpetual,  while  the  sejwration  between  tJie  militartj 
nnd  (taiil/srstiys.  ^O^S^,  both  of  which  arc  parts  of 
mc  State,  is  partial  or  temporarj'. 


'  Omitting  ^  before  jrepimitout. 
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Chap.  X.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  discovery  not  made  for  the 
Caste.  gj.g^  ^jjjjg  to-day  or  yesterday  by  political  philosophers 
that  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  division  of  the 
citizens  into  castes  and  in  the  sepamtion  of  the  mili- 
tary class  from  the  agricultural.  This  organization 
prevails  to  the  present  day  in  Egypt  where  it  was 
instituted,  as  is  said,  by  Sesostris  and  in  Crete  where 

Theorif?in   it  was  instituted  by  Minos.     The  system  of  common 

of  common 

meals.  mcals  appears  also  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  having 
been  established  in  Crete  at  the  era  of  the  reign  of 
Minos,  and  in  Italy  at  a  period  considerably  more 
remote.  According  to  the  local  antiquaries  there 
was  a  certain  King  of  CEnotria  called  Italus,  from 
whom  the  name  of  the  CEnotrians  was  changed  to 
Italians  and  the  whole  peninsula  of  Europe  which 
lies  between  the  Scylletic  and  the  Lametic  gulfs,  *a 
distance  of  half  a  day's  journey,  received  the  name  of 
Italy.  This  Italus,  as  the  story  goes,  converted  the 
CEnotrians,  who  until  then  had  been  a  nomad  people, 
into  agriculturists,  and,  besides  other  laws  that  he 
gave  them,  was  the  first  to  establish  the  system  of 
common  meals.  Hence  the  common  meals  as  well  as 
some  of  his  laws  are  preserved  to  the  present  time 
among  certain  of  his  successors.  The  district  bor- 
dering upon  Tyrrhenia  was  occupied  by  the  Opicans 
who  still  bear  their  old  surname  of  Ausonians  ;  while 
that  which  extends  in  the  direction  of  lapygia  and 
the  Ionian  sea,  viz.  *the  country  commonly  known  as 
the  Siris,  was  the  land  of  the  Chonians,  who  were  also 
of  CEnotrian  descent     It  is  from  these  parts  that 

'   Reading  aircxft  Se. 
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the  institution  of  common  meals  has  been  originally 
derived ;  whereas  the  division  of  the  civic  population 
into  castes  comes  from  Egypt,  for  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris  reaches  back  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  than 
that  of  Minos. 

It  would  probably  be  right  to  suppose  that  not  ^he  anti- 
only  these  but  all  other  political  discoveries  J^i^ve  go^jJj^jL^^ 
been  made  repeatedly  or  rather  an  infinite  number  of 
times  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  For  as  it  is  natural  that 
such  things  as  are  absolutely  indispensable  should  be 
suggested  by  the  bare  necessity  of  the  case,  so  it  is 
only  reasonable  that,  when  these  are  already  in  ex- 
istence, other  things  tending  to  the  embellishment 
and  luxury  of  life  should  be  developed ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  must  suppose  the  same  to  be  the  case 
with  political  institutions.  The  antiquity  of  all  may 
be  inferred  from  the  example  of  Egypt.  For  the 
Egyptians,  who  are  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  peoples, 
*have  always  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  laws  and  a 
political  system.  It  is  our  duty  then,  while  we  avail 
ourselves  adequately  of  the  discoveries  of  the  past,  to 
endeavour  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  which  remain. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  land  is  to  be  the  p  isa. 
property  of  the  class  which  bears  arms  and  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  political  privileges,  and  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  to  constitute  a  class  dis- 
tinct from  these.  We  have  described  also  the  size  p.  is:. 
and  character  of  the  land.  We  have  now  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  distribution  of  tlie  land  and  the  nature  and 
character  of  its  cultivators,  as  it  is  our  judgment  on 
the  one  hand  that  property  should  not  be  held  in  Property. 

^  Reading  voficop  be  rervx'/Kao'ti/  del  Koi  ro^eor  ttoXitiktjs, 
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common  Mn  the  way  that  some  philosophers  have 

V  proposed,  bntahoiilH  h^  fflfymon  only  ''in^rtue  of 
the  friendly  use  that  is  made  of  it,  and  oirEEe"othef 
that  none  of  the  citizens  should  be  destitute  of  the 


?r?^h^  f  means  of  subsistence.  The  institution  of  common^ 
ineals  too  is  universally  regarded  as  benencial  to  well- 
organized  States,  and  we  will  hereafter  give  our  own 
reasons  for  entertaining  the  same  opinion.  But,  if 
they  existj  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  citizens  should 
take  part  in  them.  It  is  not  easy  however  for  the 
poor  to  contribute  out  of  their  private  means  their 
quota  to  the  maintenance  of  the  common  m>eals,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  the  general  management 

So«h1p    I  ^^  *^^^^  household.     4n4.J».rtMt..tke^.HE^ 

wore  ip.   I  ^j^^^  worship  should  be  borne  not  by  individuals 

\  hut  by  the  whole  State. 


The  division  It  is  necessaiymerefore  that  the  land  should  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  public  and  the  other  the 
property  of  private  persons,  and  that  each  of  these 
divisions  should  again  be  subdivided,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  public  land  may  be  set  apart  for  the  public 
service  of  the  Gods  and  the  other  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  public  meals,  while  of  the  land  which  belongs 
to  private  persons  half  should  be  such  as  lies  upon 
the  frontiers  and  the  other  half  such  as  is  close  to 
the  city  itself,  in  order  that  two  plots  of  land  may  be 
assigned  to  every  citizen  and  they  may  all  have  an 
interest  in  both  localities.    This  is  the  arrangement 

1  The  reference  is  again  to  the  system  proposed  by  Plato  in 
the  Republic  and  criticized  by  Aristotle  in  the  5th  Chapter  of 
Book  II. 

^  Reading  ytvofifinj. 
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which  is  at  once  equal  and  jiist  and  calculated  to 
liroduce  a  greater  uiiauimitj  in  regard  to  ward  against 
ueighbouriug  peoples.  For  where  this  ia  not  the 
case,  some  of  the  citizens,  ■*.  c  those  whose  land  is 
situated  near  the  city,  are  wliolly  reckless  about  in- 
curring the  hostility  of  the  nations  whose  temtory 
inarches  with  their  own,  whereas  the  others,  i.e.  tiiose 
whom  laud  is  on  the  frontier,  are  so  exceedingly 
fearful  of  incurring  it  that  they  are  willing  even  to 
sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  State.  Hence  in  some 
nations  there  is  a  law  that  the  citizens  who  live  upon 
the  frontier  shall  not  liave  a  voice  in  deliberations 
upon  the  question  of  declaring  war  against  a  neigli- 
bouring  people,  as  their  personal  interest  in  the 
decision  would  affect  the  integrity  of  their  counsel 

It  is  necessary  then  that  the  land  should  be  di-  ti 
Tided  in  the  way  described  for  the  reasons  which  *» 
liave  been  already  alleged.  Tlie  persons  who  are  to 
cultivate  it,  if  we  are  to  assume  an  ideal  state  of 
things,  should  properly  be  slaves  and  not  taken  fi'om 
people  who  are  all  of  one  stock  or  of  spirited  temper, 
if  they  are  to  be  useful  in  labour  and  in  no  danger 
of  rising  against  their  masters  ;  or  if  not  slaves,  they 
should  be  members  of  a  non-Greek  subject  people 
having  approximately  the  same  natural  character- 
istics as  the  slaves.  Also  Hhose  of  them  who  work 
upon  the  private  properties  should  belong  to  the 
owners  of  the  estates  and  tliose  who  work  upon 
public  land  to  the  State.  But  the  projier  treatment 
of  slaves  and  the  reason  why  it  ia  best  to  hold  out 
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freedom  to  them  all  as  the  prize  of  good  conduct  are 
sumects  which  we  will  discuss  hereafter. 
Chap. XI.  5i^<  <o  revert  to  the  city;  we  have  already  stated 
Sie^lty  °'  *^^*  ^*  ought  to  communicate  with  the  mainland  and 
reiat^eiylio  t'^®  ^^^  ^^^>  ®^  ^^^'  ^  circumstauccs  permit,  with  all 
jjjj^g*8  parts  of  the  country  equally.  ^  As  to  its  position  in 
pp.  177  sqq.  itsclf  aud  without  reference  to  anything  outside,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  fortunate  one,  there  are  four  points  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  pay  regard  in  our  ideal.  The 
first,  as  is  inevitable,  is  health.  The  healthiest  cities 
are  those  which  stand  upon  a  slope  inclining  to  the 
East  and  m  to  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  quarter 
of  the  sunrise ;  the  next  best  aspect  is  one  that  is 
sheltered  from  the  North  wind,  as  cities  so  sheltered 
enjoy  milder  winters.  Next  among  our  desiderata 
the  ideal  city  must  be  favourably  situated  for  political 
and  military  action.  In  respect  of  the  latter  it  should 
be  easy  of  egress  for  the  citizens  and  hard  for  enemies 
to  approach  or  blockade ;  also  it  should,  if  possible, 
possess  a  number  of  weUs  and  fresh  springs  or,  fail- 
ing these,  the  supply  should  be  provided  by  the 
construction  of  a  great  quantity  of  large  cisterns  to 
receive  the  rainwater,  so  that  the  citizens  may  never 
run  short  of  water,  if  they  are  cut  off  from  the  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  war.  And  further  as  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  is  a  matter  which  deserves  at- 
tention and  this  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
situation  of  the  city  being  fortunately  in  a  healthy 
country  and  enjoying  a  healthy  aspect  and  secondly 

^  Reading  avr^s  hk  npos  avrfiv  ci  5f  i  t^v  Beaiv  KaTaTvy\a.v€iv, 
€vx€0-6ai  B€i  npbs  rerrapa  b^  ^Xiirovras  and  placing  a  colon,  instead 
of  a  full  stop,  after  irphs  vyUuiv  and  again  after  avrai.  fioKKop, 
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upon  its  liaving  a  supply  of  good  water,  'this  last 
point  is  also  one  which  deserves  attention  as  of  capital 
importance.  For  the  things  of  wliich  wo  make  most 
and  most  frequent  use  for  our  bodies  have  the  great- 
est influence  upon  our  state  of  health,  and  the  effect 
of  water  and  air  is  of  tins  nature.  Accordingly  in 
any  sensible  State,  if  the  springs  are  not  all  equally 
good  or  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  good  springs,  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  water  whicli 
is  ased  for  drinking  and  the  water  wliich  is  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  strongliolds,  we  find  si 
it  what  is  advantageous  to  one  polity  is  not  ad-m 
Tantageous  to  another.    Thus  a  citadel  is  suitable  to 
an  Oligarchy  or  a  Mouarcliy,  level  ground  to  a  De- 
mocracy,  neither  of  these   but   on   the   contrary   a 
number  of  strongholds  to  an  Aristocracy. 

Although  the  arrangement  of  private  houses  is  pi 
considered  to  be  more  agreeable  and  better  suited 
to  general  purposes,  if  it  is  regular  'according  to  the 
modern  plan  called  after  Hippodamus,  yet  for  security 
iu  time  of  war  a  contrary  arrangement  such  as  existed 
in  ancient  times  is  more  serviceable,  as  it  is  one  in 
which  it  is  dilBcult  for  an  army  of  foreigners  to  escape 
or  for  an  assailing  force  to  make  out  its  way.  We 
conclude  then  that  the  city  should  combine  the  two 
arrangements — nor  is  this  impossible,  if  we  adopt  a 
plan  of  construction  like  the  planting  of  vines  in  quin- 
cnnxes  as  they  are  sometimes  tenned  among  farmers — 
and  that  it  sliould  be  laid  out  iu  regular  sections 
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not  as  a  whole  but  only  partiaUy  and  in  certain  places. 
It  will  then  be  equally  well  adapted  for  security  and 
beauty  of  eflTect. 

Upon  the  question  of  walls,  Hhe  idea  that  they 
ought  not  to  exist  in  States  which  affect  a  character 
for  valour  is  a  view  that  is  utterly  out  of  date,  es- 
pecially in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  States  which 
prided  themselves  upon  having  no  walls  are  proved 
by  experience  to  be  in  the  wrong.  It  is  true  that, 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  none  but  enemies  similar 
to  ourselves  in  character  and  only  slightly  superior 
in  numbers,  there  is  something  discreditable  in  the 
endeavour  to  protect  ourselves  by  the  strength  of 
our  walls.  But  as  it  is  often  a  fact  and  always  a 
possibility  that  the  superior  force  of  the  assailants 
should  be  too  great  ^for  the  unaided  personal  valour 
of  a  small  number  of  citizens,  the  only  way  to  protect 
ourselves  and  be  safe  against  injury  and  dishonour  is 
to  look  upon  the  strongest  defence  in  the  way  of 
walls  as  in  the  highest  degree  a  resource  of  military 
skill,  especially  in  these  days  when  the  missiles  and 
engines  of  blockade  have  been  brought  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  perfection.  The  demand  that  we  should  not 
surround  om*  cities  with  a  ring  of  walls  is  much  like 
the  demand  that  we  should  choose  for  our  country 
one  that  is  easily  exposed  to  invasion  and  should 
raze  all  the  high  ground  that  protects  it ;  or  again 
that  we  should  leave  our  private  houses  without  walls 
for  fear  the  inhabitants  should  turn  cowards,  if  they 

^  Probably  Aristotle  has  in  mind  the  teaching  of  Plato  in  the 
Laws,  Bk.vi.  pp»  777 — 779. 
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re  protected  hy  them.  And  tlua  too  is  a  fact  whicli 
ought  to  keep  in  view,  that  people  wlio  live  witliiii 
a  ring  of  walls  have  the  chance  of  uging  their  cities 
in  two  ways,  i.e.  both  as  having  and  as  not  having 
walk,  whicli  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  do  not 
possess  any  walls.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  not 
only  must  we  enclose  our  city  in  walla  but  must  take 
care  that  they  arc  at  ouce  appropriate  to  it  as  an  em- 
bellialunent  aud  as  a  defence  in  case  of  need  against 
military  attacks,  especially  of  the  kind  lately  invented. 
For  as  the  aggressors  are  much  at  pains  to  devise 
means  of  aggrandizing  their  empire,  so  apart  from 
the  means  of  defence  already  diacovercd  tliere  are 

» others  which  a  defending  Power  ought  to  seek  ac- 
cording to  scientific  principles,  as  to  bo  well-armed 
U  a  security  against  even  so  much  as  an  attempt 
at  aggression. 

As  the  civic  i>opulation  is  to  be  distributed  into  chat.  xii. 
a  number  of  messes  for  the  common  meals,  and  the  J^"^"/!!!* 
walls  are  to  be  divided  at  suitable  points  by  guard- ""''"^ '^'*' 
liouses  and  towers,  it  is  evident  that  'the  nature 
of  the  case  suggests  the  advantage  of  arranging  some 

»of  the  common  meals  in  these  guaiil-houses.  And, 
as  these  may  well  be  ordered  in  the  way  described, 
■o  it  is  suitable  that  the  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Gods  and  to  "the  common  meals 
of  the  supreme  magisterial  boards  should  be  jjlaced 
in  a  convenient  locality  and  all  together  with  the 
exception  of  those  temples  for  which  a  separate  posi- 
tion is  required  by  the  law  or  by  some  oracle  of  the 
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Delphian  God.  Such  a  locality  as  we  desire  would 
be  one  which  had  a  level  surface  ^suited  to  the  site 
of  the  religious  ceremonial  and  stronger  natural 
defences  than  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  city.  It  is 
convenient  too  that  at  its  foot  should  be  established 
a  market  corresponding  to  the  one  usual  in  Thessaly 
and  there  known  as  the  free  market,  i.e.  one  which  is 
not  to  be  soiled  by  any  marketable  wares  or  ap- 
proached by  any  mechanic,  husbandman  or  other 
such  person  except  at  the  express  invitation  of  the 
officers  of  State.  The  locality  will  be  made  more 
attractive,  if  the  gymnastic  schools  of  the  elder 
citizens  are  situated  there.  /  say,  of  the  dder, 
because  it  is  convenient  that  in  the  gymnastic  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  in  others  there  should  be  a  division 
of  the  citizens  according  to  age  and  that,  while  cer- 
tain special  officers  of  State  live  always  among  the 
younger,  the  elder  should  live  among  the  general 
body  of  the  officers.  For  there  is  nothing  which  so 
much  inspires  the  sense  of  genuine  modesty  and  the 
awe  which  is  proper  to  free  men  as  living  always 
under  the  eye  of  authority.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
market  of  commerce  should  be  distinct  from  the  free 
market  and  should  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  it 
in  a  locality  to  which  all  wares  whether  coming  from 

• 

^  The  forced  interpretation  which  the  editors  necessarily  put 
upon  the  words  irpos  rffv  r^r  aperfjs  6e<nv  seems  to  shew  that  they 
are  in  some  way  corrupt  It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  satisfactory 
emendation.  But  the  context  suggests  the  mention  of  religious 
worship ;  and  in  default  of  anything  better  I  have  translated  a 
reading  which  is  but  a  conjecture  of  Mr  Jackson,  viz.  npos  r^p  rfji 
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I  the  sea  or  the  land  are  easily  capable  of  conveyance, 
jid  fiirther  the  population  of  the  State  being  divided  i 
bto  Utree  dasaea  viz,  the  priesthood,  the  executive 
ibd  the  army,  it  is  snttable  that  buildings  in  ivhicli 
ihe  prieata  as  well  as  the  supreme  officers  of  State 
liave  their  common  meals  should  be  situated  near 
the  site  of  the  sacred  edifices,  while  all  such  official 
boards  on  the  other  hand  as  have  the  BUpcrintend- 
|ence  of  commercial  transactions,  the  registration  of 
rBoits,  the  issuing  of  vtTits  and  other  administrative 
matters  of  the  same  kind  as  well  as  of  the  so-called 
police  of  the  market  or  town'  should  have  their 
establishment  near  a  market  and  some  geneml  place 

Iuf  meeting,  such  as  the  quai-ter  in  which  the  market 
Bf  necessariea  lies.  For  this  market  is  ex  Jii/pothesi 
Icaerved  for  the  necessary  business  of  life,  whereas 
pile  upper  market  is  a  place  in  which  to  spend  one's 
leisure. 
'  The  same  principle  of  'distribution  which  we  have  nr 
described  should  pi-evail  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
country.  For  it  ia  equally  true  in  this  case  that  the 
officials  who  are  sometimes  known  as  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests  and  sometimes  as  overseers  of 
the  land,  if  they  are  to  carry  on  tlicir  supervision, 
require  guard-houses  and  buildings  for  their  common 
meals ;  and  there  must  be  sanctuaries  also  distributed 
about  the  country,  some  for  the  worship  of  the  Cods 
and  others  of  heroes. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  liowcvcr  to  waste  time 

'  Reading'  cii  Itpfls  kcu  apjfovrat  Ka\  inrXi'raf. 
-  Omitting  the  full  stop  after  aarvvojiiav. 
^  Reading  Mw/i^o-ftit 
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over  a  minute  and  detailed  discussion  of  such  matters. 

The  difficulty  in  regard  to  them  lies  not  so  much  in 

the  theory,  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  wishing,  as  in 

the  realization  of  it,  which  is  dependent  upon  good 

fortune.     Further  consideration  of  them  therefore 

chap.xiii.  may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  present.    But  coming 

Sd  ^SSc-  *o  *li®  actual  polity,  we  have  to  consider  the  nature 

dtt^iS!^    and  *  character  of  the  citizens  composing  a  State 

which  is  to  be  happy  and  to  enjoy  a  noble  polity. 
Theeie-  There  are  two  things  in  which  success  consists 

meats  of 

success,  universally,  viz.  firstly  the  right  determination  of 
the  goal  or  end  of  our  actions  and  secondly  the 
discovery  of  such  actions  as  are  conducive  to  that 
end.  For  there  may  be  either  discrepancy  or  har- 
mony in  these  respects.  Thus,  to  illustrate  the  dis- 
crepancy^ it  sometimes  happens  that  the  goal  is 
properly  determined  but  in  action  we  fail  to  attain 
it,  and  sometimes  again  that  all  the  means  to  the  end 
are  within  our  grasp  but  the  end  we  set  before  our- 
selves is  a  wrong  one.  And  there  are  occasions  also 
when  we  wholly  mistake  both  end  and  means,  'as 
when  physicians  occasionally  fail  alike  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  condition  of  the  body  in  a 
state  of  health  and  to  compass  the  means  of  effecting 
the  object  they  have  proposed  to  themselves.  But 
the  right  thing  in  any  art  or  science  is  to  master  both 
the  end  and  the  actions  which  are  means  to  it. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  men  desire  to  live  well 
and  to  be  happy.  But  while  some  have  it  in  their 
power  to  attain  these  objects,  there  are  others  who 

1  Omitting  fV. 

^  BeadiDg  olov  wtpi  larpiK^v  ovt€  iroiov  ri  «e.r.X. 
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from  some  fault  of  'Nature  or  Fortune  have  it  not,  as 
la  certain  amount  of  external  advantages  is  necessary 
Jto'a  noble  life,  although  a  .larger  a.mount  in  ttie  case 
of  the  inferior  natures  than  among  those  of  a  hij^hcr 
I  temper  and  tone.  Others  again  there  are  who,  al- 
i  though  they  have  the  power  of  attaioing  happiness, 
from  the  first  do  not  seek  it  in  a  right  way.  But  an 
lur  object  is  to  discover  the  best  polity,  or  in  other 
rords  the  polity  under  which  the  State  would  be 
ist  organized,  and  as  the  best  organized  State  ia  the 
which  oflfera  the  greatest  possibility  of  happineea, 
is  evidently  our  duty  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  The  m 
ppiness.  'It  is  stated  and  determined  by  us  in  the  neiw. 
rhics,  if  that  work  ia  of  any  value,  that  happiness 
consists  in  a  complete  activity  and  practice  of  virtue, 
and  this  not  conditionally  but  in  au  absolute  sense. 
'When  I  say  "  conditionally,"  I  refer  to  such  actions 
aa  are  indispensaUe  ia  tlte  exwthig  state  of  society, 
whereas  by  what  is  virtuous  in  an  absolute  sense 
I  mean  wtiat  is  moral  per  se.  To  take  e.g.  the  case 
of  just  actions,  just  acta  of  revenge  or  punishment, 
although  proceeding  from  a  virtuous  disposition,  are 
tU  tiie  best  but  indispensable,  and  it  ia  only  an 
being  indispensable  that  they  possess  a  moral 
character — for  it  would  be  a  better  state  of  thin^, 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  were  necessary  either  to  the 


'      ^  Reading  iJiviTtv  tj  ^X'J"- 

'  Reading  rfa^ir  ii  lol  6iwplirflf0a  in  roic  ^6uoU.     It  i«  iilffi- 
dent  Uy  refer  to  Ifurom.  Etk.  L  ch.  G,  p.  1099 1  „_«. 

*  Although  I  liave  not  lelt  juHtiBod  in  departing  from  Ike 
received  text,itiBrighttopointoiit  that  a  new  reading  and  ister- 
loD  of  the  present  passage  is  ^ven  by  Mr  Jack*OD  to  the 
al  of  PhaU'Mjy,  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 
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individual  oi*  the  State — whereas  such  actions  as  lead 

to  honours  and  emolument  are  highly  moral  in  an 

iabsolute   senae.     For  the  fonncr  consist   simply  in 

the  removal  of  a  certain  evil,  but  the  latter  on  the 

I  contrary    in    the    establishment  and  production  of 

it  good,    ^o  (loiibt  the  virtuous  man  will  niak£  %  moral  ^ 

II  use  of  poverty,  dieciise  and  all  the  other  evil  chances  i 

I  [of  life  I  still  it  is  not  in  these  hnt  in  their  oEgositea   I 

1 1 that  true   happinci^s   iTsi<k's,     Fur  it  is  one  of  tKe 

I  results  arrived  at  'in  our  treiitisc  ujion  Ethics  that 

the  character  of  the  virtuous  man  is  such  that  things 

which  are  good  in  an  absolute  sense  are  owing  to  hia 

virtue  good  also  relatively  to  him.    But  it  is  evident 

I  that  it  is  the  use  he  makes  of  these  rather  tlum  of 

\  things  which  absolutdi/  and  in  t/temadves  are  evil 

|Which  is  moral  and  virtuous  in  an  absolute  sense. 

lAnd  it  is  just  this  fjood  use  ivhich  the  virtuous  man 

ImoAeA  of  things  ahsubiti.'Jij'j'io'J,  i.v.  of  cjiiinial  Goods, 

feBicE" accounts  for  the  popular  conception  of  external 

TgjoQdfl  OS  causes.of  happiness,  when  it  would  be  equally 

Ijust  to  attribute  a  brilliant  and  powerful  execution 
upon  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  itself  rather  than  to 
the  skill  of  the  perfoimer.     it  follows  from  what  has 
bee.n_aaid  that  of  the  conditions  tw^saiij  to  VwldSar~ 
State  some  must  be  found  ready  to  hand,  whereas 
■^"K  m^^^    must  be  provided    bv  the  legislator.     Ac- 
Pcordingly  in  all  matters  in  whicli  Fortune  is  supreme 
— we    assume    for   the  moment  the  supremacy    of 
Fortune — we  can  but  pray  that  the  composition  of 
the  State  may  be  an  ideal  one.     The  virtuous  charac- 
ter of  the  State  on  the  other  hand  is  an  a^ir  not 
'  Soo  mcom.  Etk.  iii.  ch.  6,  p.  1113a  „. 
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of  Fortune  but  of  knowledge  and  moral  purpose. 
Further,  a  State  is  virtuous  only  when  all  the  citizens 
■who  enjoy  political  rights  are  virtuous,  and  political 
rights  are  universal  among  the  citizens  of  our  State. 
The  point  to  be  considered  therefore  is  the  means  The 
by  which  a  man  becomes  virtuous,  For  even  if  we  rlrt 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  citizens  being  virtuous 
collectiveiy  without  each  individual  being  so,  still 
fit  is  better  that  the  individuals  should  be  virtuous, 
IjM  the  virtue  of  all  is  a  consequence  of  the  virtue 
F  each.  But  there  are  three  means  by  which  a  per- 
1  becomes  good  and  virtuous  viz.  nature,  habit  and 
He  must  in  the  first  place  p^ess  a  certain 
e.g.  the  nature  of  a  human  being  rather  than 
of  some  other  animal,  and  'similarly  certain  natural 
qualities  of  body  and  aouL  'Tliere  are  some  points 
however  in  which  natural  disposition  is  of  no  value, 
as  they  are  altered  by  habituation,  for  there  are 
certain  qualities  wliich  are  naturally  ambiguous 
'but  directed  by  habit  to  a  lower  or  a  higher  end. 
'And  hence  the  need  that  nature  and  habit  should 
be  harmonious.  Now  while  all  animals  except  Man 
live  principally  according  to  the  impulses  of  their 

I  nature  and  only  in  some  cases  and  to  a  slight  extent  by 
habit,  Man  as  being  the  only  rational  animal  lives  also 
by  reason,  For  it  often  happens  that  our  reason  leads 
us  to  act  coTiti-ary  to  our  training  and  nature,  if  we 
are  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  a  different  course. 

'  Reading  uJru  wiL  '  Reading  fwn  Si. 

•  Reading  &ui  Si  rw^  tS^v  (VI  ri  X'-P""  '"'  '^^  ^rtru.^  iyiiiivo. 

'  It  is  degirabla  to  place  Lere  the  clause  aart  Sti  ravra  PTifi^iu- 
%Miv  dXXijXoit,  wliich  in  the  test  occure  two  lines  lower  down. 
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'The  right  natural  dispOBition  for  citizens  who  are 
to  be  tractiblo  in  the  l€$;i8lator'a  liands  has  been 
already  determined :  tlie  rest  is  the  work  of  educa^ 
tion,  as  our  leaniing  coneists  partly  in  habituafam 
aDdpartlj  in  direct  inatruction. 
vr  '^  Asevery  political  aesocia^ion  is  composed  of  rulers 
■  and  subjects,  the  question  we  'now  have  to  consider 
is  whether  the  rulers  and  subjects  arc  to  be  different 
at  different  times  or  the  same  for  life ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  their  education  will  necessarily  vary  according  as 
the  distinction  is  permanent  or  temporary. 

If  then  there  should  be  a  class  of  persons  as  fiir 
superior  to  all  others  as  are  the  Gods  and  heroes  in 
I   our  conception  to  human  beings,  having  a  vast  pre- 
eminence first  of  all  in  bodily  stature  and  then  eecondly 
in  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  so  that  the  superiority  of 
the  rulers  to  the  subjects  was  indisputable  and  self- 
evident,  in  that  case  it  would  doubtless  be  desirable 
that  the  same  persona  should  be  respectively  rulers 
and  subjects  once  aud  always.  But  as  this  is  a  state  of 
things  hard  to  realize  and  it  is  not  the  case,  as  Scylax 
describes  among  the  Indians,  that  the  Mngs  display 
this  eminent  superiority  to  their  subjects,  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  reasons  why  all  the  citizens  must 
alike  participate  in  an  alternation  of  rule  and  sub- 
I  jection.    For  aniou^  [KTSons  wlio  are  similar  equalij^ 
I  consists  ill  identity  of  poiver,  and  a  polity  whichjs 
jTiSmed  in  defianec  of  justice  can  hardly  be  of  a  per- 
'  manent  chamcter.     Its  peril  is  (lie  greater  inasmucu 
""as  oh  the  sldeof  the  subject  citizens,  who  have  been 
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excluded  from  jjoicer,  are  all  the  unenfranchised 
inhabitants  of  tlio  land  ready  for  revolt,  and  it  is  an 
impossibility  that  the  membei-a  of  the  governing  class 
should  bs  so  numerous  as  to  be  stronger  than  the 
two  together.  On  the  other  hand  that  tlie  rulers 
should  be  sujierior  to  the  subjecta  ia  indisputable. 
The  means  of  arriving  at  this  result  and  of  giving  all 
the  citizens  a  share  in  rule  and  subjection  are  matters 
for  the  consideration  of  the  legislator.  Or  rather  the 
point  is  one  wliich  has  been  already  discussed.  Na-  ■ 
ture  has  herself  supplied  the  ^distinction  we  need,  in  I 
that  those  who  are  iu  actual  race  the  same  she  has  I 
made  some  junior  and  others  eenior,  and  to  the  | 
former  a  positioa  of  subjection  and  to  the  latter  one 
of  rule  is  appropriate.  Nobody  feels  indignant  or 
fancies  himself  superior  to  his  place,  if  the  ground  of 
Lis  subjection  is  simply  his  youth,  especially  when  he 
is  sure  to  enjoy  this  privilege  o/  rule  in  his  turn,  as 
Boon  as  he  has  reaclted  the  proper  age.  Our  con- 
clusion then  is  that  tlie  rulers  and  subjects  arc  in  one 
eense  the  same  and  in  another  different.  And  from 
this  it  follows  that  their  education  too  must  be  in  one 
sense  the  same  and  in  another  different.  T/tc  point 
of  identity  mid  of  difference  is  the  fart  that,  nobodj, 
aa  it  is  said,  can  be  a  good  ruler  Tvithwit  having  first 
I'^^t  Uule,  however,  according  to  the  i 
made  at  the  outset  of  our  treatise,  may  be 
benefit  either  of  the  ruler  or  of  the  subject. 
Hie  former  kind  we  call  the  rule  of  a  Hlavemaster 
over  his  slaves,  the  latter  the  rule  which  is  exercised 
over  free  persons).  But  in  the  ca»e  of  a  certain  cbM 
^  Beading  iuilfMaa. 
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of  commands  the  distinctioQ  between,  obedience  which 
ia/ree  and  obedience  vhich  is  servile  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  actual  tasks  enjoined  as  in  their  object.    Ac- 
cordingly there  are  many  taalcs  regarded  as  menial 
which  it  ia  honourable  even  to  free  persons  to  per- 
form in  their  youth,  as  the  honour  or  dishonour  of 
such  actions  dei>enda  not  so  much  upon  the  actions  in 
themselves  as  upon  the  end  or  object  for  ivliieli  they 
are  performed,  ^nd  iiw  tiio  virtuu  of  a  ciii/eri,  M'hile 
I  he  actually  holds  :i  pusitJou  of  rule,  id  acuurdiiig  to 
I  onr  definition  identical  witli  the  virtue  of  the  best" 
rman,  and  the  same  pereon  is  to  become  a  subject  first 
faud  a  ruler  afterwards,  the  endeavour  of  the  legislator 

I  should  be  to  make  men  good,  to  study  what  are  the 
occupations  which  produce  goodness  and  what  is  the 
end  and  object  of  the  best  life, 

I  Tlie  liumau  aoul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
Vwliich  contains  reason  in  itself,  and  the  other,  althoi^g^]  ^ 
niot  containing  in  itself  reason,  is  at  the  same  time, 
fcapable  of  obeying  it.  Also  it  is  to  these  parts  that 
She  virtues  belong  which  entitle  a  man  to  be  called 
ligood.  Nor  can  it  be  doubtful  to  anyone  who  adopts 
our  division  of  the  soul  in  which  of  the  two  the  end 
of  hwnan.  eanstence  ia  to  be  regarded  as  properly  re- 

I  siding.  For  it  is  a  constant  rule  equally  conspicuoua 
in  the  realms  of  Art  and  Nature  that  the  lower  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  higher,  and  in  the  case  of  the  soul  the 
rational  part  is  the  higher.  Tlie  reason  according  to 
our  usual  method  of  division  is  divided  into  two  parte, 
viz.  practical  reason  and  speculative  reason.  It  follows 
evidently  that  the  rational  i)art  of  the  soul  must  be 
similarly  divided.   We  shall  recognize  a  corresponding 
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division  in  the  actions  of  iu  parts ;  those  of  tlio  part 
which  ia  naturally  the  higher  deserve  tlie  preference 
at  the  handa  of  anyone  who  ia  capable  of  alt  tlio 
actions  of  tlie  soul  or  of  these  tno  kinds  of  action  ; 
for  in  the  case  of  any  individual  the  highest  of  which 
le  is  caj;«ble_is  most  deserving  of  liis  prcfi'renco. 
S^un,  all  Ufe  ia  divided  into  business  and  loijiiiro,  wSr 
and  peace  ;  and  within  tlie  sphere  of  actioti  there  are 
some  things  which  are  at  best  indispensable  or  salu- 
tary and  others  which  are  moral  per  sf.  And  Iiere 
too  the  same  rule  of  preference  must  prevail  as  in 
regard  to  the  x>arfa  of  the  soul  and  their  actions  ;  the 
end  or  object  of  war  should  always  l>e  peace,  of 
business  leisure,  of  things  indispensable  and  salutary 
things  moral  per  se.  It  is  light  then  that  a  States- 1^'',"/'''''^*'' 
man  shoidd  in  his  legislation  pay  regard  to  all  these  """■ 
points  whether  in  respect  of  the  parts  of  the  soul  or 
of  their  actions,  but  especially  to  the  higher  points  or 
the  ends.  The  same  is  true  of  the  variouB  kinds  of 
Ufe  and  the  different  objects  of  action.  It  is  right 
that  the  citizens  should  possess  a  capacity  for  business 
or  war  but  still  more  for  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
leisure ;  right  that  they  should  be  capable  of  such 
actions  as  are  iudispcueablc  and  salutary  but  still 
of  such  as  are  moral  per  se.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  these  objects  then  that  they"^i6ul(!  be 
"^lueated^  while  they  are  still  children  and  at"  all 
other  ages  until  they  prtss  beyond  the  need  of 
education. 

But  if  we  look  at  those  of  Greeks  who  are  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  beet  polities  at  the  present  time 
and  at  the  legislators  who  have  established  these 
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polities,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  not  Hhe  highest  end 
in  view  in  framing  their  political  systems  nor  the  sum 
of  all  the  virtues  in  their  laws  and  education ;  on  the 
contrary  they  took  a  lower  line  and  turned  aside  in 
search  of  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  profitable  and 
to  afford  a  better  chance  of  self-aggrandisement. 
And  following  their  example  some  later  writers  have 
expressed  the  same  sentiments,  eulogizing  the  Lace- 

(daemonian  polity  and  admiring  the  object  of  their 
lawgiver  in  that  all  his  legislative  measures  were  ex- 
clvMvdy  directed  to  conquest  and  war.  This  is  a 
view  which  not  only  can  be  easily  refuted  on  logical 
grounds  but  has  been  ^utterly  refuted  by  history* 
The  truth  is  that,  as  most  men  'covet  a  wide  extent  of 
despotic  authority  as  being  the  means  to  a  rich  abund- 
ance of  external  blessings,  so  ^Thimbron  and  all  other 
writers,  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  polity  make  no 
secret  of  the  admiration  they  feel  for  the  legislator, 
because  the  Lacedaemonians  being  disciplined  to  face 
.dangers  were  enabled  to  rule  an  extensive  empire* 
Yet  on  this  hypothesis  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians have  now  lost  their  empire,  they  are  no 
,  longer  happy,  and  their  lawgiver  must  no  longer  be 
called  a  good  one*  And  besides  this  there  is  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  idea  that,,  while  remaining 
true  to  his  laws  and  absolutely  unimpeded  in  the 
exercise  of  them,  nevertheless  they  have  failed  to 

^  Reading  to  fiiXruTTov  rlKos. 
2  Omitting  vvv. 
^  Reading  (TjXova-i. 

*  GifiPpav  is  the  form  of  the  name  which  has-  the  best  mss  au- 
thority. 
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preserve  a  noblo  life.  As  a  fact  however  those  who 
form  this  sort  of  (estimate  are  wroog  in  their  concep- 
Sjon  of  the  rule  upon  which  the  legislator  should  set 
M  conspicuous  value.  For  the^  prefer  despotic  rule, 
iKJiereas  such  rule  aa  is  exereiaed  over  free  persons  is 
nobler  and  implies  a  higher  degree  of  virtue.  And 
farther  it  is  no  reason  for  esteeming  the  State  happy 
or  eulogizing  the  legislator  'that  he  disciplined  the 
citizens  to  endurance  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy 
external  dominion ;  for  such  a  principle  aa  thia  is 
full  of  mischief.  For  it  is  evident  that  on  tJie  same 
^L  principle  any  citizen  who  liaa  the  power  should 
H  try  to  succeed  in  making  himself  ruler  of  his  own 
■  State ;  yet  thia  is  a  charge  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
bring  against  their  king  Pausaniaa  notwithstanding 
the  high  honours  he  enjoyed.  No  such  ^law  or 
theory  is  statesmanlike,  expedient  or  true.  Foj;^the 
^gie_4jnneij)lea  of  nior.ilitj  are  best  both  for  iudi- 
TJduals  and  Btatea,  "and  it  is  these  which  the  legislator 
should  implant  in  the  souls  of  men,  Tlie  object  of  War, 
military  training  abould  be  not  to  enslave  persons 
"who  do  not  deserve  slavery,  but  firstly  to  secure  our-.  / 
selves  against  becoming  the  slaves  of  others,  secondly  t 
to  seelt  imperial  power  not  with  a  view  to  a  universal  ■ 
despotic  authority,  but  fyr  the  benefit  of  the  subjects!  i. 
wl^yp^  we  rule,  and  thirdly  to  exercir^e  despot?'-  power 
oyer  those  wTii)_a_rc  deserving  to  be  .■-1;im'~,  'I'IuiI  the 
~  iegisktor  should  rather  make  it  his  ul'Jci,-t  .>(i  tu  unitr 

^^K        '  Reading  Kapripilv  ijirKijurt  iir'i  to  tuv  iriXac  upjfiu/, 

^^H       '  Reading  vo/uav  cat  \6yap. 

^^^B       ^  Reading  icai  koiv^,  kqI  rdv  voiioSiTJJv  tiaroulv  Sfi  Taiira  rail 
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his  legislation  upon  military  and  other  matters  as  to 
promote  leisure  and  peace  is  a  theory  borne  out  by 
the  facts  of  History.  For  such  States  as  aspire  to 
military  success,  although  they  are  saved  in  time  of 
war,  generally  collapse  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained 
I.  S)!>«^.     imperial  power.    ^They  lose  their  temper  like  steel 

tin  time  of  peace.  For  this  however  the  legislator 
is  to  blame  in  that  he  did  not  educate  them  in  the 
capacity  for  enjoying  leisure. 
Chap.  XV.  As  it  appears  that  the  end  is  the  same  for  men 
^e^virtues  \^^  coUcctively  OS  mmihers  of  a  State  and  indi- 
citizens,  yidually,  and  the  definition  of  the  best  man  and  the 
best  polity  is  necessarily  the  same,  it  is  evident  that 
the  virtues  which  are  suited  to  leisure  must  be  found 
pp.  205  sq(h  in  the  best  State.  For  war,  as  we  have  remarked 
several  times,  has  its  end  in  peace,  and  business  its 
end  in  leisure.  But  the  virtues  which  are  useful  to 
leisure  and  to  rational  enjoyment  are  not  only  such 
as  find  their  sphere  of  action  in  leisure  but  such  also 
as  find  it  in  business  ;  for  it  is  the  latter  which  pro- 
duce  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  possibility  of 
leisure  presupposes  the  possession  of  various  neces- 
saries. ^Hence  valour  and  endurance  are  virtues 
suitable  to  our  citizens,  as  it  is  proverbial  that  "slaves 
know  no  leisure,"  and  a  people  incapable  of  facing 
dangers  valorously  are  the  slaves  of  every  assailant. 
And  if  valour  and  endurance  are  thus  necessary  to 
business,  intellectual  culture  is  necessary  to  leisure, 
and  temperance  and  justice  at  both  times  but  more 
especially  in  time  drpeace  or  leisure ;  for  war  necessi- 

*  Reading  dyiao-ty. 

*  Omitting  aa<l)pova. 
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tates  the  practice  of  justice  and  temperance,  whereas 
the  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  a  life  of 
I  peace  and  leisure  have  a  tendency  to  produce  an 
insolent  disposition.  We  conclude  then  that  a  high 
degree  of  justice  and  temperance  is  necessary  to 
persons  who  are  reputed  to  be  most  prosperous  and 
who  enjoy  all  the  Goods  for  which  men  are  accounted 
happy,  e.g.  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  who  dwell,  as 
poets  say,  in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed ;  for  they 

I  above  all  will  need  culture,  temperance  and  justice 
in  proportion  as  their  life  is  one  of  leisure  amidst  a 
rich  abundance  of  such  Goods. 

It  is  evident  then  that  our  State,  if  it  is  to  be 
happy  and  virtuous,  must  participate  in  these  virtues. 
For  if  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  incapable  of  making 
a  right  use  of  our  Goods  at  amy  titne,  still  more  dis- 
graceful is  it  to  be  incapable  of  so  doing  in  seasons  of 
leisure,  to  display  a  good  character  in  time  of  busi- 
ness or  war  and  a  slavish  character  in  time  of  peace 
and  leisure.  And  from  this  it  follows  that  we  ought 
not  to  practice  virtue  after  the  manner  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  world  not 
in  refusing  to  recognize  the  same  things  as  the  high- 
est Goods  but  in  imagining  that  they  are  best  attained 
by  one  particular  virtue  only  ^and  also  tliat  these 
Goods  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  are  higher  than 
the  enjoyment  of  the  virtues. 

^Itis  evident  from  these  considerations  tluU  U  U 

^-       I      I    . . 

^  Reading  ap€T^g,  m  ^  fui{i»  t€  iya$a  ravra  ictu  rfiu  &fr6Xuv<rw 
rrjv  Tovr^v  tj  r^  rmtf  apermv. 

*  If  the  reading  giren  above,  which  U  tuptKMied  hy  p,  /W,  II, 
6 — 10,  is  correct,  and  indeed  yrb»t^er  fiew  U  iakoii  uf  Urn  |Hi«- 
W.  A.  14 


*->*  b.fSl*   Jnti«*-^€s5r   r^^^,X^. 
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I  lOur  duty  to  eidtivate  the  virtue  which  has  its  sphere 

Vim  leuiwre  and  to  dQ.,fiO  Jor  ifel^n  sSEeTlt  laTEe^ 

r  means  and  manner  of  attaining  this  virtue  which  now 

remain  to  be  considered. 

p.  201.  We  have  already  decided  that  nature,  habit  and 

reason  are  all  indispensable  to  this  end.    The  first 

point,  v&.  the  proper  natural  character  of  the  citizens, 

^^tion.**'  b^®  \iQ^VL  already  determined  ;  and  it  only  remains  to 

consider  whether  their  education  is  to  begin  with  the 

reason  or  the  habits.    For  it  is  necessary  that  there 

should  be  t]lgJ!?llSiBSI!wlite 

possible  that  the  reason 

have  quite  missed  the  best  principle  of  life  and  that  the 

citizens  should  have  been  led  astray  by  force  of  habit. 

One   thing  at  least  is  perfectly  evident  at  the 

outset  here  as  elsewhere,  viz.  that  the  process  of 

production  starts  from   a  beginning   and  that  the 

end  to  which  a  certain  beginning  leads  is  itself  the 

(^beginning  of  another  end.  Now  reason  or  in- 
tellect is  the  end  or  complete  development  of  our 
nature ;  consequently  it  is  in  reference  to  them  that 
we  should  order  our  process  of  production  or  in 
other  words  the  training  of  the  habits.  Further  as 
\  soul  and  body  are  two,  so  also  in  the  soul  itself  we 
find  two  parts,  viz.  the  irrational  and  the  rational,  with 
^  ^^4         two  distinct  habits,  the  one  appetite  and  the  other 

sage,  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  tbere  is  a  lacuna  after 
apero)!/.  The  context  suggests  some  remark  about  rj  iv  rfj  axoXj 
apcrri.  The  reading  adopted  in  the  translation  is  purely  conjec- 
tural, but  gives,  I  hoj)e,  something  like  the  true  sense :  <oTt  ftci/ 
oZv  rrjv  iv  rfj  (rxoXj  dper^v  Set  tto-ic€u/>  kol  5rt  dt'  avrijv,  <fiav€' 
pov  k.tX, 

^  Reading  apxv^  ^Pxh  aXXov  rtkovi* 
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intellect  Also  as  the  body  in  process  of  production 
is  prior  to  the  soul,  so  is  the  irrational  part  of  the 
soul  prior  to  the  rational — a  fact  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, as  spirit,  will  and  desire  also  exist  in  children 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  while  ratiocination 
or  intellect  is  in  the  course  of  Nature  not  developed 
in  them  imtil  they  grow  older.  And  hence  in  the 
first  place  the  care  of  the  body  must  precede  that 

5-iawdJibaJ.onhe^^ 

s  that  of  the  appetite  for  the  sake  of  the.ijOLti^Uect 
and  that  of  th'el)6dy  for  the  sake  oiF  the  souL  — 

Seeing  then  that  it  is  from  the  first  the  legislators  ^"ap.  xvi. 
business  to  provide  for  the  best  possible  phywcal  «imitei- 
condition  of  the  persons  he  has  to  educate,  he  must  ciffmiM.  ^' 
at  the  outset  devote  his  attention  to  the  question 
of  marriaga  He  must  consider  the  right  times  for  nurrim*'. 
persons  to  contract  the  matrimonial  alliance  and  the 
proper  sort  of  persons  to  contract  it  And  in  legiH- 
lating  about  this  association,  viz.  marrlagey  he  should 
have  in  view  not  only  the  persons  themselves  who  are 
to  marry  but  their  time  of  life,  so  tliat  they  may 
arrive  simultaneously  at  corresponding  fieriods  in 
respect  of  age,  and  there  may  not  fje  a  diMcrqiaiicy 
between  their  powers,  whether  it  in  tliat  the  hmlrdtul 
is  still  able  to  beget  children  and  the  wife  in  not  or 
vice  versa,  3s  this  is  a  state  of  things  whi^;h  U  a 
source  of  mutaalUdttringsaiuldii^w^nsi^ifis.  Htu'jmdly 
the  legislator  ought  Uf  liave  regard  Up  th^j  tUfUi  at 
which  ihe  children  tcill  f/e  i/nmn  up  mi^l  will  W-, 
ready  to  take  their  jiarefiO^  \Aiu.m.  TUi-^y  niiMil/l 
not  be  too  mocb  young^rr  tliari  iin^ir  \rdrimU  Wft  i/Mf 
nearly  of  the  saioe  a^*;.    In  the  foru$d:r  i*A$M'.  U$ii 
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seniors  lose  the  benefit  of  such  services  as  their  chil- 
dren might  render  them  in  old  agCy  and  the  children 
of  the  support  they  might  derive  from  their  parents 
in  youth ;  and  the  latter  is  one  full  of  difficulty,  as 
the  children  feeling  themselves  to  be  nearly  of  an 
age  with  their  parents  entertain  less  reverence  to- 
wards them,  and  the  proximity  of  years  is  a  cause 
of  dispute  in  domestic  matters.  Another  point  de- 
serving the  legislator's  attention  is  the  one  with  which 
our  present  digression  began,  viz.  that  the  bodily 
condition  of  the  children  shall  be  such  as  he  desires. 
Practically  all  these  results  may  be  secured  by  a 
single  precaution.  As  it  is  a  general  iTile  that  seventy 
among  men  and  fifty  among  women  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  age  at  which  they  are  capable  of  begetting 
children,  the  beginning  of  marriage  should  be  fixed 
at  such  a  time  that  the  parents  may  reach  these  ages 
simultaneously.  Marriage  at  a  youthful  age  has  a 
prejudicial  influence  upon  the  procreation  of  children. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  whole  animal  world  that  the  oflF- 
spring  of  youthful  parents  are  imperfectly  developed, 
are  apt  to  procreate  females  and  are  small  in  body, 
and  we  must  conclude  the  same  to  be  the  case  among 
human  beings.  We  infer  it  from  the  fact  that  in  all 
States,  in  which  the  practice  of  youthful  marriage  is 
in  vogue,  the  citizens  are  imperfectly  developed  and 
small  in  stature.  Another  objection  to  such  marriages 
is  that  young  women  are  greater  suffisrers  in  their 
travail  and  die  oftener ;  in  fact  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  this  was  the  explanation  of  the  ^oracular  response 

^  The  oracle  was  fi^  re/mvc  viav  uKoKa^  according  to  a  gloss  upon 
the  present  passage. 
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which  was  given  to  the  Troezeniaus,  referring  not  to 
the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  but  to  the 
great  mortality  among  their  women  in  consequence  of 
the  practice  of  marriage  at  an  early  age.  Again^  it 
is  expedient  in  the  interest  of  continence  that  the 
women  should  not  be  given  in  marriage  until  they 
are  older,  as  experience  shews  there  is  a  greater 
danger  of  unchastity,  if  they  are  young  at  the  time 
of  cohabitation.  Further  it  seems  that  the  bodies 
of  males  are  apt  to  be  stunted  in  their  growth,  if  they 
marry  before  the  body  has  finished  growing ;  for  the 
body  too  has  its  fixed  limit  of  time  after  which  it 
ceases  to  grow.  It  is  conv^iient  then  to  marry  the 
women  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  and  the  men 
at  about  thirty-seven* ;  they  will  thus  be  at  the  height 
of  their  physical  vigour  at  the  time  of  marriage  and 
will  come  simultaneously  and  at  the  right  season 
to  the  period  of  life  when  they  cease  to  beget  chil- 
dren. Finally  as  regards  the  time  when  the  children 
will  succeed  to  their  parents'  places,  the  children,  if 
they  are  bom  as  we  may  expect  immediately  after 
the  marriage,  will  be  entering  upon  their  prime  at 
the  time  when  the  parents  are  already  well  stricken 
in  years  and  are  drawing  near  to  the  ago  of  seventy. 

So  much  as  to  the  age  for  entering  upon  the  matri- 
monial state.  In  regard  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  ^it 
is  well  to  follow  the  wise  system  generally  retained 
at  the  present  time,  by  which  it  is  fixed  that  this 
union  should  take  place  in  winter.  ^The  parents  them- 

^  Omitting  fj  fuxpov. 

^  Reading  xpovois  del  \prja6at,  olt  ol  iroXKou 

3  Reading  d«i  bL 
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selves  too  in  view  of  the  procreation  of  children  should 
pay  attention  to  the  rules  of  physicians  and  natural 
philosophers,  the  former  of  whom  are  competent  au- 
thorities upon  the  occasions  suitable  to  their  physical 
condition  and  the  latter  upon  the  various  kinds  of 
winds,  northerly  winds  being  in  their  judgment  pre- 
ferable to  southerly. 

What  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  parents 
which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  children  they 
beget  is  a  question  we  shall  have  to  discuss  more  par- 
ticularly when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  supervision  of 
children.  For  the  present  a  mere  sketch  of  the  sub- 
ject must  suffice.  For  a  vigorous  habit  of  body  in 
one  who  is  to  lead  a  political  life,  for  health  and  for 
the  procreation  of  healthy  children,  what  is  wanted 
is  not  the  bodily  condition  of  an  athlete  nor  on 
the  other  hand  a  valetudinarian  and  invalid  con- 
dition, but  one  that  lies  between  the  two.  The  right 
condition  then,  although  it  is  one  of  discipline,  is 
disciplined  not  by  violent  exercises  nor  for  one  pur- 
pose only  like  an  athlete's,  but  for  all  the  actions  of  a 
liberal  life.  Also  this  condition  should  be  Hhe  same 
for  women  as  for  men. 

Again,  the  women  should  take  care  of  their  bodily 
health  during  pregnancy,  not  leading  a  life  of  in- 
dolence nor  yet  adopting  a  scanty  diet  This  care  of 
their  bodies  may  be  easily  secured  by  the  legislator,  if 
he  ordains  that  they  should  daily  take  a  certain  walk 
to  render  due  service  to  the  Gods  whose  ftmction  it  is 
to  preside  over  childbirth.  But  their  mind  unlike  their 
bodies  should  at  such  a  time  be  comparatively  indo- 

1  Reading  rauro. 
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lent  and  free  from  anxiety,  aa  we  see  tbat  the 
cliildren  are  affected  by  the  state  of  the  motlier  duruig 
pregnancy  just  as  plants  by  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

As  to  the  question  of  exposing  or  rearing  theirhcBi- 
cliildren  'born,  tliere  should  be  a  law  against  rearing ^laren! 
any  cripple.  *0n  the  other  hand  the  exposure  on 
children  simply  on  the  gi-ound  of  their  number  ie 
prevented  by  the  established  customs  of  the  State,  as 
lere  is  to  be  a  limit  set  to  the  number  of  children 
le  citizens  may  beget.  If  however  a  larger  number 
are  bom  to  some  pai'ents  in  marriage,  abortion  should 
be  procured  before  they  acquire  sensation  or  life  ;  for 
the  morality  or  immorality  of  such  action  depends 
upon  whether  the  child  has  or  has  not  yet  obtained ' 
sensation  and  life. 

Further  as  wc  have  determined  the  time  of  life  at 
which  a  man  and  a  woman  'are  to  enter  respectively 
upon  matrimony,  it  is  riglit  to  settle  also  the  limit  of 
time  during  which  they  are  to  beget  children  for  the 
service  of  the  State.  For  the  children  of  parents  who 
are  above,  as  also  of  those  who  are  below  the  proper 
age  are  imperfectly  developed  in  body  and  mind, 
while  those  of  aged  parents  are  feeble.  Hence  the 
limit  must  depend  upon  the  intellectual  prime  of  the 
parents,  and  this  is  generally,  aa  it  has  been  atated 

1'by  certain  poets  who  divide  human  lite  into  periods 
'  Heading  ycvoiiivav. 
-  Reading  Sia  Si  iiK^8os  riKVav  ^  tA^h   t^v  i8ap  nuX.'ti  (iij&V 
amriSiadiu  rav  yteofitimv'  iSptirSui  yap  fit i  k.t.X. 
"  Reading  8e?. 
*  See  e.g.  the  wcll-knuwD  linea  nliich  appear  aa  tlie  25tli 
Fragment  of  Solon  in  Borgk'a  Puelaa  Lyrici  &raeci. 
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of  seten  years,  about  the  age  of  fifty.  If  this  is  true, 
it  follows  that  as  soon  as  a  person  is  four  or  five  years 
above  this  age  he  should  bo  discharged  from  the  duty 
of  begetting  children  who  are  to  see  the  light  of  day, 
and  such  persons  should  in  future  enjoy  such  sexual 
intercourse  only  as  is  good  for  health  or  some  other 
sinnlar  object  * 

And  lastly  as  to  the  connexion  of  a  man  with  a 
woman  who  is  not  his  wife  or  of  a  woman  with  a  man 
who  is  not  her  husband,  while  such  intercourse 
in  whatever  form  or  under  whatever  circumstances 
must  be  considered  absolutely  discreditable  to  one 
who  bears  the  title  of  husband  or  wife,  so  especially 
any  one  who  is  detected  in  such  action  during  the 
time  reserved  for  the  procreation  of  children  should 
be  punished  with  such  civil  degradation  as  is  suitable 
to  the  magnitude  of  his  crime. 
Chap.  The  children  being  now  supposed  to  be  bom,  the 

Early  edu-  chaKtctcr  of  their  diet^  ^we  must  consider,  has  an  im- 
m  iSancy  P^rtaut  influence  on  their  physical  powers.  Whether 
we  examine  the  case  of  the  other  animals  or  of  nations 
which  set  themselves  to  encourage  such  a  condition 
of  body  as  is  useful  in  war,  it  is  evident  that  a  diet 
containing  plenty  of  milk  is  best  suited  to  the  bodily 
health  of  children ;  it  should  consist  of  as  little  wine 
as  possible  for  fear  of  the  diseases  which  a  wine-diet 
produces.  Also  it  is  expedient  that  'children  at  this 
early  age  should  indulge  in  all  such  movements  as 
are  possible  to  them.  As  a  means  of  preventing  their 
limbs  which  are  so  supple  from  getting  twisted,  it  is 

^  Reading  otea-Ocu  dc?. 
^  Reading  rrfXucovTovs, 
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the  practice  among  some  nations  even  at  the  present 
day  to  employ  certain  mecliaiiical  inatrumente  wliicli 
teep  the  bodies  of  young  children  straight.  It  is  well 
too  from  a  very  early  age  to  inure  the  children  to 
cold ;  such  a  practice  is  highly  useiiil  not  only  as  a 
source  of  health  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  militarj' 
duties.  It  is  accordingly  the  custom  among  many 
non-Greek  peoples  either  to  plunge  their  newborn 
babes  into  a  cold  river  or,  as  the  Celts  do,  to  cover 
them  with  scanty  clothing.  For  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  habituate  children  to  anything,  it  is  best  to 
begin  the  process  of  habituation  'early  in  life  and 
continue  it  gradually;  and  the  bodily  condition  of 
children  from  its  warmth  is  natui-ally  adapted  to  such 
a  training  in  the  endurance  of  cold.  *\or  is  it  right 
to  prohibit,  'as  <lo  some  persons  in  their  Laws,  the 
spasmodic  stretchings  and  screaminga  of  the  children; 
they  are  helpful  to  growth,  as  being  virtually  a  sort 
of  gymnastic  exercises  for  their  bodies.  For  just  as 
labourers  get  strength  by  holding  their  breath,  so  do 
iniants  by  these  spasmodic  cries. 

Such  then  or  similar  to  these  are  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  the  first  months  of  a  child's  life.    In  ja 
the  subsequent  period  up  to  the  age  of  five,  ivheu  as  tt 
yet  it  is  not  "well  to  make  them  apply  themselves  to 


'  Keading  apxoii/viav. 

'  TliB  iiatuRil  sequence  of  the  subjects  diaeussed  is  somewhat 
confused  iu  the  MSa  text  which  Bekker  retuins.  But  I  have  not 
Tentnred  to  do  more  in  the  wa;  of  transpoaition  than  to  iDsert 
afterr^v  nui'  ^vxp<^i'  aaxijira'  the  two  aentences  toe  ti  Siarairiii 
TimraiSaiv kqI  ro'it  jriuSioit  StuTtiyoiiimts,  p.  128,  II.  4—9. 

5  Plato  Laic*,  vu,  p.  701  k  aqq. 
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study  of  any  kind  or  compulsory  bodily  exercises  for 
fear  of  injuring  their  growth,  they  should  be  allowed 
just  so  much  movement  as  not  to  fall  into  a  sluggish 
habit  of  body,  and  this  should  be  secured  among 
various  forms  of  action  by  the  amusement  they  take. 
But  their  amusements  themselves  should  not  be  of 
an  illiberal  sort  nor  yet  too  laborious  or  eflfeminate. 
Further  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  oflBcers  who  are 
called  overseers  of  the  youth  to  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tales  and  legends  which  the  children  at 
this  tender  age  are  to  hear.  For  all  this  early  educa- 
tion should  be  preparatory  to  their  subsequent  pur- 
suits, and  accordingly  their  amusements  should  for 
the  most  part  be  imitations  of  their  serious  occu- 
pations in  the  future.  The  overseers  of  the  youth 
too,  while  superintending  their  general  manner  of 
life,  should  take  especial  precautions  against  their 
associating  more  than  is  necessary  with  slaves ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  danger  of  their  so  doing,  as  children 
at  this  age  and  up  to  the  age  of  seven  are  necessarily 
brought  up  at  home. 

There  is  then,  as  we  see,  a  strong  probability  that 
they  may  'derive  a  taint  of  ungentlemanliness  even 
at  this  tender  age  from  the  objects  which  meet  their 
ears  and  eyes.  And  hence,  as  light  talking  about 
foul  things  is  closely  followed  by  doing  them,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  legislator  to  banish  foul  language  ^as 
much  as  any  other  foulness  from   his  State,  'from 

^  ReadiDg   aTrdkavtw  arro    rw  OKovayuartav    Koi   t^v  6pafiara>p 
mXtvBfpiav, 

^  Reading  aaircp  rt  SK\o, 

^  The  construction  becomes  clearer,  if  the  words  cV  rov  yap 
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among  the  young  especially^  who  should  not  be 
allowed  either  to  say  or  hear  anything  of  the  kind, 
*  while  anyone  who  is  convicted  of  using  such  language 
or  doing  any  such  action  as  is  prohibited  should  be 
punished  with  ^reprimands  and  stripes,  if  he  is  a 
free  man  but  not  yet  of  an  age  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  public  tables,  and,  if  older,  should  be  visited  witli 
civil  degradation  involving  the  loss  of  a  free  man's 
rights  because  he  has  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  slave.  And  as  we  banish  all  foul  language 
from  our  State,  so  undoubtedly  should  we  also  banish 
from  the  observation  of  the  citizens  all  indecent  pic- 
tures or  tales.  It  should  be  the  business  then  of  the 
officers  of  State  to  see  that  there  is  no  image  or 
picture  representing  indecent  scenes,  except  in  the 
temples  of  those  Gk)ds  to  whose  worship  scurrilous 
jesting  is  by  law  declared  to  be  appropriate ;  'and 
besides  it  is  only  *  persons  of  a  suitable  age  who  are 
permitted  by  law  to  render  honour  to  these  Gods  on 
their  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  their  children °. 
ISoT  again  should  the  younger  generation  be  ®  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  performance  of  satirical  plays  or 
comedies  until  they  have  attained  the  age  at  which 

evx^P^s  X<yc4v to  iroiflv  (rvvtyyvs  are  regarded  as  a  parenthesis 

and  the  full  stop  after  avveyyvs  is  changed  to  a  colon. 

^  Placing  a  comma  only,  instead  of  a  full  stop,  after  /irj^iv 

TOIOVTOV, 

*  Reading  cVtrt/uuTcreo-e. 

'  Reading  irpos  ^e  tovtois* 

•*  Reading  rovs  ttju  i^Xcictav  Zxovras  ttjv  ucpovfUvfiv. 

^  Omitting  koI  yvvaiKmv, 

•  Reading  Oertov.    . 
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they  will  be  admitted  to  a  seat  at  the  common  tables 
and  to  a  share  in  convivial  meetings  and  will  in  all 
cases  be  secured  by  their  education  against  the  injury 
resulting  from  such  performances. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  matters  now  only  in 
passing.  It  will  be  proper  hereafter  to  dwell  upon 
them  more  at  length  and  set  them  at  rest  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  question  whether  in  the 
first  place  the  young  citizens  are  or  are  not  to  he 
admitted  to  such  performances,  and  secondly,  if  so, 
on  what  conditions  they  are  to  be  admitted.  For  the 
present  however,  as  I  say,  we  have  alluded  to  it  only 
so  fiir  as  is  necessary  to  our  purpose.  For  it  was 
perhaps  a  wise  judgment  of  the  famous  tragic  actor 
Theodorus,  when  he  never  allowed  any  actor  however 
insignificant  to  come  upon  the  stage  before  himself 
on  the  ground  that  the  audience  surrender  them- 
selves to  anyone  or  anything  that  they  hear  first. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  all  our  dealings  with  men 
and  things;  the  first  favourable  impressions  are 
always  the  strongest.  Hence  we  should  keep  our 
youth  from  all  acquaintance  with  evil,  especially  such 
as  involves  vice  or  *  coarseness. 
(3)  Prom  After  the  age  of  five  the  two  following  years  up 

tolevwu^    to  seven  they  should  spend  in  observation  of  the 
lessons  which  they  will  be  required  in  the  future  to 
learn  themselves. 
Thedivision       Thcrc  are  two  periods  into  which  their  education 
of  human    ^^^  ^^^  proper  scnsc  of  the  toord  should  be  divided  : 
the  one  from  the  age  of  seven  to  puberty,  the  other 

^  Reading  dvayiv^iav. 
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from  puberty  to  twenty-one.  For  the  division  of 
human  life  into  periods  of  seven  years  is  upon  the 
whole  not  a  bad  one ;  but  it  is  best  to  follow  strictly 
the  division  of  Nature  herself,  as  it  is  the  purpose  of 
all  art  and  culture  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
Nature. 


BOOK  V. 

Education.  ^We  have  to  considcr  then  in  the  first  place 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  definite  system 
in  the  education  of  children,  secondly  whether  it  is 

(expedient  that  the  superintendence  of  them  should 
be  the  concern  of  the  State  or,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
most  States,  of  private  individuals,  and  thirdly,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  system,  '^what  should  be  its  character. 
Chap.  I.         That  the  education  of  the  young  is  a  matter  which 
aifSflkir^of  1^^  ^  paramount  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
the  state,    legislator  will  not  be  disputed.    The  neglect  of  it  in 
existing  States  is  prejudicial  to  their  polities.    For 
the  ^educational  system  must  always  be  relativ^  to 
the  particular  polity,  as  i 


to  each  pouty  which  is  its  habitual  preservative,  as- 
it  is  in  fact  the  original  cause  of  its  creation,  e.g. 
a  democratic  character  of  a  Democracy,   an  oligar- 

^  The  last  sentence  of  Book  iv.  in  Bekker's  text  is  so  closelj 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Book  v.  and  forms  so  natural  an 
introduction  to  the  chapters  on  education,  that  I  have  had  no 
scruple  about  transferring  it  with  Spengel  and  Susemihl  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Book. 

2  Reading  nolav  riva  tel  eivai  ravrrjv. 

^  Reading  naidevecrdai  in  place  of  noKireviO'dai, 


^ 
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chical  of  an  Oligarchy  ami  so  on,  and,  tlie  higher 
this  character  of  the  cithms,  the  higher  is  tlie  polity 
it  produces.  And  further  there  is  no  faculty  or  art 
in  wliich  a  certain  process  of  education  or  habituation 
is  not  essential  as  preparatory  to  its  exercise ;  and 
it  follows  as  an  eyident  consequence  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  practices  of  virtue. 

Agaiu,  as  the  end  proposed  to  the  State  as  a 
wRole  is  one,  it  is'  cTeivr  that  tlic  education  of  all  the 
citizens  must  bo  one   and  the  ^same  and  the  super 


'^rr? 


inlendence  of'iia  public  affair  rather  than  in  private 
hands,  as  it  now  is,  when  each  individual  superiutends 
his  own  children  pri^-ately  and  with  such  private 
instructiou  as  he  tliiiiks  good.  The  training  in 
public  business  should  itself  be  public.  And  further 
it  is  not  right  to  suppose  that  any  citizen  is  His  own 
master"  "burratTier  that  all  belong  ito  the  gtajg ;  for 
each  intlividual  ia  a  member  of  the  State,  and  the 
superinteudeuee  of  any  part  ia  naturally  relative  to 
that  of  the  whole.  This  is  one  point  in  wliicli  the 
Lacedaemonians  deserve  praise  ;   they  devote  a  great 


ileal  of  attention  to  tfic  educational  needs  of  their 
children,  and  their  attention  takes  the  form  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  folate,      y 

The  propriety  of  legislating  upon  education  and   Cn*r. 
of  treating  it  'as  an  affair  of  the  State  is  now  evident.  Sli'u™! 
But  we  must  not  leave  out  of  eight  the  nature  of  the  ■J"^"'- 
education  and  the  proper  manner  of  imparting  it.  For 
at  present  there  is  a  "practical  dissension  upon  this 
point ;  people  do  not  agree  upon  the  subjects  which 
'  Rendmg  toifn. 

•  Reading  Sia  ray  ipyav. 
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the  young  should  learn,  whether  they  take  virtue  in 
the  abstract  or  the  best  life  as  the  end  to  be  sought, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  education  should  pro- 
perly be  directed  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  or  the  moral  discipline  of  the  soul.  The 
question  is  complicated  too,  if  we  look  to  the  actual 
education  of  our  own  day ;  *  nobody  knows  whether  the 
young  should  be  trained  in  such  studies  as  are 
merely  useful  as  means  of  livelihood  or  in  such  as 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  or  in  the  higher 
studies,  all  of  which  have  received  a  certain  number 
of  suffrages.  Nor  again,  if  virtite  be  accepted  as  the 
end,  is  there  anv  agreement  as  to  the  means  of  at- 
teining  itTfor  at  the  very  outset  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  virtue  that  is 
.  held  in  honour  and  consequently,  as  might  be  ex- 

Ipected,  a  disagreement  as  to  the  method  of  training 
young  people  in  it. 

That  such  useful  studies  as  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable ought  to  be  taught  is  plain  enough ;  not 
all  useful  studies  however,  for  in  face  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  exists  between  liberal  and  illiberal 
occupations  it  is  evident  that  our  youth  should  not 
be  allowed  to  engage  in  any  but  such  as  being  prac- 
ically  useful  will  at  the  same  time  not  reduce  one 
who  engages  in  them  to  the  level  of  a  mere  me- 
chanic. It  may  be  observed  that  any  occupation  or 
art  or  study  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  mechanical, 
if  it  renders  the  body  or  soul  or  intellect  of  free 
persons  unfit  for  the  exercise  and  practice  of  virtue. 


^  Reading  koI  d^Xov  ovdevi 
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Accordingly  we  describe  as  mccliauical  not  only  tbose 
arts  which  degrade  the  condition  of  the  body  but  aleo  , 
all  mercenary  eni]»loyments,  ae  depriving  the  intellect 
of  all  leisure  or  dignity.  And  even  if  we  confine 
uurselvesHo  flje  liberal  sciences,  there  are  some  in 
which,  although  the  study  of  them  up  to  a  certain 
point  involves  no  departure  from  liberal  cidture,  ■ 
yet  'an  excessive  assiduity  and  endeavour  after  per-  [ 
feet  mastery  are  subject  to  the  drawbacks  just  men-  I 
tioncd.  It  is  tlie  object  of  any  action  or  study  which 
is  atl-important.  There  may  be  nothing  illiberal  in 
^fiiem  if  undertaken  for  one's  owu  sake  or  the  sake  of 
lie's  friends  or  the  attainment  of  virtue;  whereas i 
very  same  action,  if  done  to  satisfy  others,  would  V 

many  cases  bear  a  menial  or  slavish  aspect.  '' 

The  studies  established  at  tlie  present  day  are, 
as  lias  been  already  remarked,  of  an  ambiguous 
character.     We  may   say  that  there  are  four  usual  chjp.  in. 

bjeets  of  education,  viz.  Reading  and  Writing,  Gym-  ^uifj^TJ^'f 
nastic,  Mnsic,  and  fourthly,  although  this  is  not  imi-  »^'^"™- 

ireally  admitted,  the  Art  of  Design.     Reading  and 

riting,  and  the  Art  of  Design  are  taught  for  their 
serviceablenesa  in  the  purposes  of  life  and  their 
TariouB  utility,  Gymnastic  as  tending  to  the  pro- 
motion of  valour ;  but  the  pui-pose  of  Music  is  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty.  Although  it  is  generally 
Htudied  at  the  present  day  solely  for  the  pleasure  it 
afibrds,  yet  in  the  first  instance  it  was  made  a  branch 
of  education  because  the  endeavour  of  Nature  her- 

ilf,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  is  that  men  i 


'  Reading  td  ii  npniriSpii 


fin,,.,. 
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may  be  able  not  only  to  engage  in  business  rightly  but 
also  to  spend  their  leisure  nobly ;  and  the  guidance 
of  Nature  deserves  to  he  followed^  as  Nature,  if  we 
may  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  first  principle  of  all  things.  For  if  the 
right  conduct  of  hudnesa  and  the  noble  employment 
of  leisure  are  both  requisite,  and  at  the  same  time 
leisure  is  preferable  to  business  *and  is  the  end  of^ 
human  eadstence,  we  are  bound  to  investigate  the 
The  em-  right  manner  of  employing  leisure.  It  should  evi- 
&*Siw!"  ^  dently  not  be  spent  in  mere  amusement;  else  it 
would  follow  that  amusement  is  the  end  and  object 
of  our  life.  But  if  this  supposition  is  impossible,  if 
amusements  are  to  be  our  resource  in  times  of 
business  rather  than  of  leisure — as  may  well  be  the 
case,  since  it  is  persons  who  exert  themselves  that 
need  such  recreation  as  is  the  object  of  all  amuse- 
ment,  and  business  necessarily  involves  exertion  and 
effort — it  follows  that  in  introducing  amusements 
^one  must  carefully  observe,  the  seasons  proper  to 
their  use  and  consider  that  they  are  applied  as  a  sort 
of  medicine.  For  the  motion  of  the  soul  thereby 
produced  is  a  relaxation  and  from  its  pleasurable 
effects  a  recreation ;  whereas  the  enjoyment  of  leisure 
is  admitted  to  contain  in  itself  not  only  pleasure  but 
happiness  and  a  life  of  pure  bliss.  Such  a  life  is 
the  prerogative  not  of  persons  engaged  in  business 
but  of  those  who  enjoy  leisure.  For  the  man  of 
business  seeks  by  his  business  to  attain  some  end 
and  therefore  ex  hypothesi  is  not  in  possession  of  it 

^  Beading  da-xo\tas  kol  reXoSy  CrjTrjrtov. 

^  Beading  KMpo<f}v\aKOvvTa  and  irpo<rayovra. 
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already ;  wliereas  happiness,  whicli  is  uiiivei-siilly  al- 
lowed to  be  associated  witli  pleasure  and  not  with 
1,  is  itself  an  end,  and  is  therefore  to  be  found 
/  in  leisure.  But  this  general  agreement,  extends 
po  fiirther.  There  ia  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
ihe  definition  of  this  pleasure ;  each  individual  is 
iiided  by  his  own  personality  and  habit  of  mtnd,  and 
t  is  the  perfect  man  whose  pleasure  is  perfect  and 
derived  from  the  noblest  sources. 

It  is  evident  then /ram  our  consideration  of  busi- 

ess  and  leisure  that  there  are  certain  things  in  which 

instruction  and  education  are  necessary  'with  a  view 

leisure,  and  that  these  branches  of  education 

*  and  study  are  ends  in  themselves,  while  such  as  have 

business  for  their  object  are  pursued  only  as  being 

indispensable  and  as  leading  to  some  ulterior  object, 

I  Accordingly  Music   was  introduced  into  the  educa-  Ti,e  ow 

tional  system  by  our  forefathers  not  as  indispensable — "' " 
lit  has  no  such  characteristic — nor  as  practically  useful 
pn  the  sense  in  which  Heading  and  Writing  are  useful 
for  pecuniary  transactions,  domestic  economy,  scien- 
Btiflc  study  and  a  variety  of  political  actions,  or  as 
V  the  Art  of  Design  is  in  the  general  opinion  useful  as  a 
■.means  of  forming  a  better  judgment  of  works  of  art, 
PBor  again   as   useful    like   (Jjinnastic   in   promoting 
health  and  vigour.    Neither  of  these  two  results  do 
we  find  to  be  produced  by  Music.     It  remains  there- 
fore that  Music  is  useful  for  the  rational  eiyoyment  of 
I  leisure  ;  and  this  is  evidently  the  purpose  to  which  it 
I  was  in  fact  applied  by  our  forefathers,  as  it  is  ranked 
I  by  them  as  au  element  of  the  rational  enjoyment 

'  Omitting  (V  Tjj  &ur/uiyji. 
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which  is  considered  to  be  appropriate  to  free  persons. 
It  is  thus  that  Homer  described  the  bard  as  one 

1  "  Meet  to  be  bidden  to  the  festive  board ; " 

and  similarly  after  the  mention  of  certain  other  classes 
of  persons  he  adds 

*  "  Who  bid  the  bard,  to  gladden  all  men's  hearts." 

So  too  in  another  place  Odysseus  says  there  is  no 
enjoyment  so  good  as  when  men  make  merry 

8  "  And  r  the  hall  the  feasters  list  the  bard 
Seated  in  rank." 

Utilitarian  Wc  SCO  clcarfy  then  that  there  is  a  certain  educa- 
tion which  our  sons  should  receive  not  as  being 
practically  useful  nor  as  indispensable  but  as  liberal 
and  noble.  Whether  it  comprises  a  single  branch  or 
several,  and,  if  the  latter,  what  is  their  character  and 
how  they  should  be  taught  are  questions  which  we 
shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter.    At  present  however 

*  It  may  be  suggested  on  metrical  gronnds  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  line  is 

aXX*  oiov  ye  fiev  core  KctKelp  em  dalra  Bctkelriv, 

But  it  does  not  occur  in  the  existing  text  of  Homer,  although 
the  same  sentiment  is  found  in  Odyssey  xvii.  381 — 6,  the  passage 
from  which  the  next  quotation  seems  to  be  taken. 

^  Aristotle  cites  from  memory  and  not  quite  accurately,  if  the 
reference  is  as  is  probable  to  Odyssey  xvir,  381 — 6  and  the  words 
oi  KoKeova-iv  aoihov  are  part  of  the  quotation.  The  actual  lines  are 

TLS  yap  b^  ^elvov  koXci  aK\o$ev  avrhs  iweXOanf 
aWov  y,  el  fi^  rc5v  ot  drjfiioepyoL  edcriy, 
fioifTiv  fj  Irjrrjpa  kOKcav  ^  reicropa  dovpoavy 
9  KOI  Betnciv  doibov,  o  Kev  repTTTfa-iv  dei8<ap; 
ovroi  yap  itXijroL  ye  fiporSp  en*  chreipova  yatav, 

*  Odyssey  ix.  7. 
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we  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  see  that  antiquity 
itself  supplies  us,  in  the  shape  of  the  established 
studies,  with  a  certain  testimony  to  the  importance  qf 
a  right  tise  of  our  leisure  ;  for  Music  makes  this  point 
clear.  And  further  even  among  such  subjects  as  are 
practically  useful  we  see  there  are  some,  e.g.  Reading 
and  Writing,  in  which  our  children  must  be  educated 
not  only  for  their  utility  but  because  they  are  a 
means  to  the  acquisition  of  various  other  Icinds  of 
learning.  Similarly  they  must  bo  taught  the  Art  of 
Design,  not  only  that  they  may  avoid  serious  mistakes 
in  their  private  purchases  and  may  not  be  cheated  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  household  goods,  'but  ratlicr 
because  it  renders  them  scientific  observers  of  phy- 
sical beauty.  The  universal  pursuit  of  utility  on  the 
other  hand  is  far  from  becoming  to  magnanimous  and 
free  spirits. 

As  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  the  habitu  TiwtrrAf^tfi 
must  precede  that  of  the  reason  and  the  education  of  ^ 
the  body  must  precede  that  of  the  intellect,  it  clearly 
follows  that  we  must  surrender  our  children  in  tfuf 
first  instance  to  Gymnastic  and  the  Art  of  the  Trainer, 
as  the  latter  imparts  a  certain  character  U}  their  pliy* 
sical  condition  and  the  former  U)  the  feat^  they  can 
perform. 

At  the  pretient  day  the  Htaten,  which  ^irj  i)^  v.nkf.  if. 
highest  repute  fw  care  in  the  e^ifi^timi  ^/f  diW/lri?fi,  '*i''*«**^' 
generally   produce    m    tbern   an   aU»kHti^5  VArtuiMUm 
whereby  they  mar  tlidr  }f(rf\\\j  jmrm^WAs  hjiu\  4U^t^Uf$h 
ment;   while   the    l4Use^hen»^miH$fn,  (JMumfifli    Uiey 
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TbeL«»-  avoided  this  mistake,  render  them  brutal  by  the  ex- 
system.  ertiODS  required  of  them  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the 
best  means  to  produce  a  valorous  disposition.  Yet, 
pp.  84. 206  as  we  have  several  times  remarked,  valour  is  neither 
^^^'  the  only  Virtue  nor  the  virtue  principally  to  be  kept 

in  view  in  the  superintendence  of  children  ;  and,  even 
if  it  were,  the  Lacedaemonians  are  not  successful  in 
devising  the  means  to  attain  it.  For  neither  in  the 
animal  world  generally  nor  among  uncivilized  nations 
do  we  find  valour  associated  with  the  most  savage 
characters,  but  rather  with  such  as  are  gentle,  like 
the  *  lion's.  There  are  many  uncivilized  nations  who 
think  very  little  of  slaying  and  eating  their  fellow- 
creatures,  e.g.  the  Achaeans  and  Heniochans  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  other  nations  of  the 
mainland  in  those  parts,  some  of  whom  are  as  savage  as 
these  and  others  more  so ;  yet  although  their  existence 
is  one  of  piracy,  they  are  absolutely  destitute  of  valour. 
Nay  if  we  look  at  the  case  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves,  it  is  well  known  that,  although  they  main- 
tained their  superiority  to  all  other  peoples  so  long  as 
they  alone  were  assiduous  in  the  cheerful  endurance 
of  laborious  exercises,  they  are  now  surpassed  by 
others  '  in  the  contests  both  of  the  wrestling-school 
and  of  actual  war.  The  fact  is  that  their  preeminence 
was  due  not  to  their  disciplining  their  youth  in  this 
severe  manner  but  solely  to  their  giving  them  a  course 
of  training,  while  the  other  nations  with  whom  they 

^  Reading  ovrc  npos  filav  aptrriv  otJTt  x.r.X. 

^  Aristotle's  view  of  the  lion's  character  is  expressed  more 

fully  nepl  rh  C<^a  loTopimv  L  p.  629  B  g  sqq. 

^  Beading  kqI  toU  yvfi^ucois  ayaai  leal  rots  iroXtfAiKols* 
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had  to  contend  did  not  ^But  it  is  right  that  wo 
should  base  our  judgment  not  upon  thoir  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  but  at  the  present  day;  for  at 
present  they  have  competitors  in  their  echicational 
system,  whereas  in  past  times  they  had  none.  Wo 
may  conclude  then  that  it  is  not  the  brubil  element  in 
men  but  the  element  of  nobleness  which  should  hohl 
the  first  place — for  the  power  of  encountering  noblo 
perils  must  belong  not  to  a  wolf  or  to  any  other 
brute  but  only  to  a  brave  man — 'and  that  to  gfvo  up 
our  children  overmuch  to  bodily  excrcincH  and  leave 
them  uninstnicted  in  the  true  essentialM,  m,  in  tfut 
rudhnents  of  education,  is  in  effect  to  degnule  thetti 
to  the  level  of  mechanics  by  rendering  them  umcIcnm 
in  a  statesman's  hands  for  any  pur[K>Me  except  iirio 
and,  as  our  argument  shews,  not  ho  useful  an  other 
people  even  for  this. 

The  duty  then  of  employing  OymrmMtic  and  iUi^  tm  ^mtv^ 
method  of  its  employment  are  ailmitte^L    l/p  U}  iUe  t£ll!!' 
age  of  puberty  gymnastic  exercwcH  of  a  i^mifiaratif  dy  **^'*'*^ 
light  kind  should  be  applieil  with  a  \mA%^Mum  itft 
hard  diet  and  compulitory  exerciM^,  m$  tliat  \Smtti  %tm,y 
be  no  impedioieot  to  the  grrnrtti«  Tti^  hu't  iktui  iXufum 
*  may  have  the  elleet  of  injuring  gn/wUi  may  t^  i:U:Miy 

^  Tbcre  klvsr*  HKipsm  mmm  ^mifmAfm  Ht  ttt^  t^A^  *4  m«^ 
the  am^  t^st^n^.  ^4  Kt  ^r  ^0  tW  w^^i^^ti^  V/*^  -  ■  -  ^^*^f^ 
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inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  list  of 
Olympian  victors  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find 
more  than  two  or  three  who  have  been  successful  in 
manhood  as  well  as  in  boyhood;  for  the  effect  of 
their  training  in  youth  is  that  they  lose  their  physical 
vigour  in  consequence  of  the  enforced  gymnastic 
exercises  they  perform.  When  our  youths  have  devoted 
three  years  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  other  studies, 
it  is  then  proper  that  the  succeeding  period  of  life 
should  be  occupied  with  hard  exercises  and  severities 
of  diet.  For  the  intellect  and  the  body  should  not  be 
subject  to  severe  exertion  simultaneously,  as  the  two 
kinds  of  exertion  naturally  produce  contrary  effects, 
that  of  the  body  being  an  impediment  to  the  intellect 
and  that  of  the  intellect  to  the  body. 
Chap.  V.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  Music,  although  we  have 
JJ^;  already  in  the  course  of  our  treatise  entered  into  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  points  in  dispute  concerning 
it,  it  is  right  to  resume  and  continue  the  discussion 
now,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  keynote  to 
the  theory  which  may  be  put  forward  by  a  systematic 
writer  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
The  object  faculty  of  Music  or  the  object  for  which  it  should  be 
is  studied.*  studied.  Should  the  object  of  Music  be  amusement 
and  relaxation  as  it  is  of  sleep  or  conviviality,  which 
are  not  in  themselves  virtuous  but  pleasant  and,  as 
Euripides  says,  are  at  the  same  time  "*dull  care's 
lullaby'*?  It  is,  in  this  view  that  Music  is  ranked  vnth 
sleep  and  conviviality ,  all  the  three  are  treated  alike, 

^  a^ia  fitpifivav  nav€i  is  the  reading  which  has  the  best  mss 
authority.  In  Bacchae  378 — 381,  the  passage  from  which  the 
quotation  is  taken,  the  mss.  give  diroTravo-oi  re  fAtpifApas. 
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and  dancing  is  included  in  the  same  category.  ^Is  it 
on  the  other  hand  to  be  considered  that  Music  has  a 
certain  moral  tendency  because,  as  Gymnastic  pro- 
duces a  certain  condition  of  the  body,  so  it  is  within 
the  power  of  Music  to  produce  a  certain  condition  of 
the  character  by  training  the  young  in  the  faculty  of 
enjoying  themselves  in  a  right  manner  ?  Or  again 
does  Music  contribute  more  or  less  to  rational  en- 
jojrment  and  intellectual  culture?  for  this  must  be 
regarded  as  a  third  supposition. 

That  mere  amusement  should  not  be  our  object  in 
the  education  of  the  young  is  plain  enough ;  for 
learning  does  not   mean   amusing    ourselves,  as  it 
necessarily  involves  a  painful  eifort    Kor  again  is 
rational  enjoyment  a  proper  occupation  for  children 
or  persons  of  a  youthful  age,  as  rational  enjoymenti 
is  the  end  or  perfect  state  of  htiman  eooistence,  a/nd\ 
'perfection  is  not  suited  to  one  who  is  imperfect  like\ 
a  child.    It  may  perhaps  however  be  supposed  that 
the  serious  pursuits  of  children  are  intended  as  means 
of  amusement  for  them  when  they  have  grown  to  the 
perfect  state  of  manhood.    But  on  this  hypothesis  wo 
may  ask  why  they  should   themselves    be   taught 
Music  instead  of  following  the  example  of  the  Persian 

^  The  constraction  of  the  original  Greek  will  bo  perspicaotui^ 
if  the  colon  after  fuOrjs,  L 15,  and  the  full  stops  after  ttjv  ftpxriirw  iv 
rovroif,  L  19,  and  xaiptiw  opBat,  1. 23,  are  changed  to  commas,  and 
IL  15 — 19  raura  yap  tuiff  avra  fuy.:rfpf  6pxrf(rw  iv  rovroig  eodofed 

in  brackets  as  a  parenthesis. 

>  It  is  difficult  to  express  at  all  without  a  periphrasis,  and 
even  then  to  express  satisfactorilj  the  force  of  the  plaj  np^m 
words  in  the  Greek  ov&€p\  yap  (or,  as  the  better  reading  is,  oM  yhp) 
OTfXcc  wpoa-^i-rikou 
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and  Median  kings  and  enjoying  the  pleasure  it 
affords  *by  means  of  the  performances  of  others,  i.e. 
of  professional  musicians,  ^without  receiving  in- 
struction in  it  themselves.  For  the  execution  of 
persons  who  have  adopted  Music  as  their  special  oc- 
cupation or  art  will  necessarily  be  superior  to  theirs 
who  have  studied  it  only  so  far  as  to  acquire  an 
ordinary  musical  education.  We  may  add  that,  on 
the  principle  that  they  are  peraonally  to  undertake 
the  labour  of  musical  performances,  they  ought  also 
to  be  educated  in  cookery;  which  is  absurd.  The 
same  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  supposition  that 
Music  is  capable  of  improving  the  moral  character. 
Why — it  may  he  ashed — should  our  young  citizens  be 
personally  taught  musical  performances  instead  of 
enjoying  themselves  in  a  right  manner  and  acquiring 
a  correct  musical  judgment  by  listening  to  the  per- 
formances of  others,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  are  not  taught  Music  and  yet  are  able, 
as  they  say,  to  form  correct  judgments  of  good  or 
bad  pieces  ?  The  same  remark  may  be  made,  if  tve 
as^wme  that  Music  is  to  be  used  as  a  means  to 
happiness  and  the  rational  enjoyment  of  a  liberal 
life.  Why  should  the  young  be  personally  taught  it 
instead  of  enjoying  it  in  the  performances  of  others? 
We  may  consider  in  this  connexion  our  conception  of 
the  Gods.  Zeus  is  never  represented  by  the  poets  as 
himself  singing  or  playing  upon  the  cithern.  On  the 
contrary  we  regard  professional  musicians  as  on  a 
level  with  mere  mechanics  and  musical  execution  as 

^  Reading  8i  SiKXav  avro  vroiovprav, 
'^  Reading  koi  av€v  rrjs  fiaOi^a'toiS, 
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unworthy  of  a  man,  unless  in  some  moment  of  con- 
yiviality  or  amusement. 

These  however  are  perhaps  matters  for  future  in* 
Testigation.  The  first  question  which  meets  us  now 
is  whether  Music  is  or  is  not  to  be  made  a  branch  of 
education,  and,  if  it  is^  which  of  the  three  disputed 
effects  it  may  produce,  viz.  moral  discipline,  amuse- 1 
ment  or  rational  enjoyment  It  may  reasonably  be" 
ranked  under  all  three  heads  and  be  regarded  as 
capable  of  all  these  different  effects.  For  the  object 
of  amusement  is  relaxation,  and  relaxation  is  neces- 
sarily pleasant,  being  as  it  were  a  process  of  healing 
the  pain  of  labour.  Again,  it  is  admitted  that  there 
should  be  an  element  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  noble- 
ness in  rational  enjoyment ;  for  happiness,  which  is 
attained  only  in  rational  enjoyment,  consists  of  both. 
It  is  a  truism  however  to  say  that  nothing  is  pleasanter 
than  Music  whether  instrumental  or  accompanied  by 
the  voice. 

^  ''  Song,  mortals'  sweetest  pleasure  ** 

'says  Musaeus  himself,  and  accordingly  Music  in 
virtue  of  its  power  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man  is 
naturally  introduced  into  social  gatherings  and  festi- 
vities. From  this  &ct  alone  we  might  infer  the  pro- 
prieiy  of  giving  the  younger  citizens  an  education  in 
Music,  as  all  pleasures  of  a  harmless  kind  are  suit- 
able not  only  to  the  end  or  perfect  state  of  human 
life  but  also  as  means  of  relaxation.    And  as  it  is 

^  The  words  fiparoU  fjdurrop  cUidfir  should  be  printed  as  a 
quotation. 

*  Reading  <^l  yap. 
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seldom  the  fortune  of  men  to  find  themselves  in  the 
perfect  state,  whereas  they  frequently  take  relaxation 
and  indulge  in  amusements  not  merely  for  the  profit 
they  afford  but  for  the  pleasure  as  well,  it  will  be 
useful  to  them  to  find  relaxation  from  time  to  time 
in  the  pleasures  of  Music.  The  world  has  come  how- 
ever to  treat  its  amusements  as  the  end  or  perfect 
state.  The  reason  is  probably  that  there  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  end  as  well  as  in  amusement,  although 
it  is  not  a  pleasure  of  a  commonplace  kind,  and  that 
in  the  endeavour  after  this  time  pleasure  men  mis- 
take for  it  the  commonplace  one,  because  there  is  in 
this  last  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  which  is  the 
end  of  all  human  actions.  For  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  end  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  sake  of  any 
future  object ;  and  similarly  the  pleasures  of  amuse- 
ment have  their  cause  not  in  the  future  but  in  the 
past,  i.e.  in  the  labour  or  pain  we  have  undergone. 
This  then  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the 
reason  why  men .  seek  to  obtain  happiness  by  the 
pleasures  of  amusement  But  they  take  up  Music  not 
on  this  account  only  but  also  because  it  is  conceived 
to  be  useful  for  purposes  of  recreation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether, 
if  we  grant  this  to  be  an  incidental  quality  of  Music, 
it  is  not  in  its  nature  more  honourable  than  merely 
to  supply  the  need  of  recreation,  whether  it  is  not 
the  right  principle  not  merely  to  enjoy  the  universal 
pleasure  it  affords,  of  which  all  the  world  is  sensible,-^ 
for  the  pleasure  of  Music  is  a  natural  one,  and  hence 
the  use  of  it  is  attmctive  to  persons  of  all  ages  an'd 
characters — but  to  consider  whether  it  has  also  any 
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tendency  to  form  the  moral  character  and  influence 

the  souL     Nor  will  there  be  any  room  for  doubt  The  moral 

"  effect  of 

about  the  matter,  if  it  cav  he  shevm  that  Music  pro-  Music 
duces  in  us  certain  conditions  of  character.      But 
this  eflect  of  Music  is  proved  by  various  instances  and 
especially  by  the  musical  compositions  of  Olympus  ; 
for  it  is  admitted  that  they  make  our  souls  enthu-^ 
siastic,  and  enthusiasm  is  an  emotional  condition  of  the  1 
character  of  the  soul.    And  further,  when  we  listen  to  ' 
imitations,  we  all  acquire  a  sympathy  tmtk  the  feelings 
imitated,  even  apart  from  the  actual  rhythms  and 
rtielodies.    And  as  Music  is  in  fact  a  pleasant  thinpr, 
and  virtue  consists  in  enjoying  right  pleasures  and 
entertaining  right  feelings  of  liking  or  dislike,  it  ie  , 
evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  it  is  so  im-  i 
portant  that  men  should  be  instnicted  and  trained 
as  in  forming  right  judgments  and  feeling  pleasure 
in  honourable  characters  and  noble  actions.    But  it 
is  in  rhythms  and  melodies  that  we  have  the  moat 
realistic  imitations   of  anger  and  mildness  as  well 
as   of  courage,  temperance  and  all  their  opposites 
and  of  moral  qualities  generally.    This  we  see  from 
actual  experience,  as  it  is  in  listening  to  such  imita- 
tions that  we  sufler  a  change  within  our  soul.    But  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  feeling  pain  or  pleasure  upon 
the  occurrence  of  resemblances  is  closely  allied  tol 
having  the  same  feelings  in  presence  of  the  real  I 
originals.    For  instance,  if  a  person  feels  pleasure  in 
the    contemplation   of   somebody's   picture   for  no 
reason  except  the  beauty  of  the  form  itself,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  contemplation  of  the  man 
himself  whose  picture  he  contemplates  will  be  plea- 
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sant  to  him ;  *and  this  is  a  sensation  enjoyed  by  all 
alike.    The  fact  is  however  that  there  is  no  imitation 
of  moral  qualities  in  the  objects  of  sense  generally, 
e.g.  in  the  objects  of  touch  and  taste,  except  indeed 
in  the  objects  of  sight  and  here  only  in  a  slight 
degree.     For  figures  possess  this  imitative   power, 
although  only  to  a  small  extent ;  and  indeed  they  are 
not  actual    imitations  of  moral    qualities,  but   the 
figures  and  colours  which  are  produced  are  rather 
symbols  of  moral  qualities,  and  their  influence  works 
^through  the  body  upon  the  emotions.    Nevertheless 
as  there  is  a  considemble  importance  attaching  to 
the  contemplation  of  pictures,  it  is  proper  that  the 
young  should  contemplate  not  the  works  of  Pauson 
but  those  of  Polygnotus  or   any   other  painter  or 
sculptor  who  has  an  ethical  character.    Melodies  on 
the  other  hand  contain  in  themselves  representations 
I  of  moral  qualities.    This  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  as 
there  is  an  initial  distinction  between  the  natures  of 
different  harmonies,  so  that  we  are  variously  affected 
by  the  sound  of  them  and  do  not  experience  the 
same  mood  when  we  listen  to  all,  but  in  listening  to 
some,  e.g.  the  mixed  Lydian  as  it  is  called,  experience 
a  mood  of  comparative  melancholy  and  restraint ;  in 
listening  to  others,  e.g.  the  lax  harmonies,  a  more 
tender  mental  mood  ;  and  again  an  intermediate  and 
sedate  mood  in  listening  especially  to  a  third — for 
such  is,  as  it  seems,  the  effect  of  the  Dorian  har- 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  clause  koi  iravrts  rrjs  roiavTTjs  altrSq- 
crcei)9  Koiva>vov(riv,  11.  18 — 19,  should  be  transposed,  as  it  is  in  the 
translation,  so  as  to  follow  i/dciai;  ^Ivaif  L  15. 

2  Heading  dirb  toO  a-afiaros. 
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mony  alone — while  we  are  excited  to  entliusiasm 
by  the  Phrygian.  This  is  well  set  forth  by  writers 
who  have  treatefl  this  branch  of  education  from 
a  philogopiiical  point  of  view;  for  they  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  experience  in  support  of  their 
theories.  'And  the  same  is  true  of  rliythms;  some 
have  a  more  sedate,  others  again  an  exciting  cha- 
racter, and  among  these  last  the  means  of  excite- 
ment are  in  some  casea  more  vulgar  and  in  others 
more  refined.  "In  fact  there  seema  to  be  a  sort  of 
relationship  between  the  soul  on  the  one  hand  and 
harmonies  and  rhythms  on  the  other;  and  hencei 
there  are  many  'philosophers  who  hold  either  that 
the  soul  is  itself  a  harmony  or  else  that  it  contains 
a  harmony. 

It  is  evident  then  from  these  considerations  that 
Music  possesses  the  power  of  afiecting  in  a  certain 
way  the  character  of  the  soul ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  clear 

'   Reading  rav  airliv  hi  Tpiisov, 

^  The  sentence  «u  nt  eoiKf  avYyfvtia...oX  8'  txuv  aptiovlar,  1!. 
14 — 17,  should  probably  follow  iKivBrpuoTipas,  1.  3.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  iusert  the  words  npos  t^v  ^vx^"  as  Bekker  has  done, 
although  they  sotro  to  bring  out  the  true  moaning  of  the 
passage. 

'  Compare  the  discussion  in  irtpl  V"'X^'i ''  <^'''  ^-  l''*^  passage 
which  Aristotle  had  chiefly  in  mind  was  donbtlesH  Plato  Phaedo, 
pp.  86  sqq.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  Fragment  of 
I'urmenides  beginuiDg 

Tag  prioE  (if^fwuirniffi   jrapf<mn<y  it.T.A., 

which  will  bo  foimd  in  Bitter  and  Prelier,  HUforia  PhiloRi- 
pkiae,  5  102,  to  Lucretiug  ui.  100  sqq.,  and  to  Cicero  Tok.  Hitp. 
I.  SO,  21. 
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that  we  ought  to  make  use  of  it  and  educate  the 

younger  generation  in  it.    For  instruction  in  Music 

is  appropriate  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the  young, 

as  from  their  tender  years  they  do  not  willingly  put 

up  with  anything  that  is  not  sweetened,  and  there  is 

a  natural  sweetness  in  Music. 

Chap.  VI.        We  have  now  to  discuss  the  question,  which  has 

yoSng  to     ^^^^  already  raised,  whether  their  instruction  should 

fiSSiJ^      or  should  not  take  the  form  of  personally  singing  and 

selves?       performing  upon  musical  instruments.     Nor  can  it 

p-238.        ]yQ   doubted   that    personal  acquaintance  with    the 

practice  of  anything  is  far  the  best  way  of  acquiring 

certain  qualifications ;  for  it  is  in  fact  difficult,  if 

not  impossible,  to  become  a  good  critic  without  any 

sucli  practical  experience.    And  besides  this  children 

require  some  occupation.    We  cannot  but  approve  as 

a  capital  invention  the  so-called  rattle  of  Archytas, 

which  is  given  to  children  to  keep  them  employed 

and  to  prevent  their  breaking  furniture,  as  young 

people  are  unable  to  keep  quiet    As  this  rattle  then 

is  suitable  to  babes,  so  the  education  they  receive 

serves  as  a  mttle  or  amusement  to  children  of  a 

more  advanced  aga 

Such  considerations  as  have  been  adduced  shew 
clearly  the  propriety  of  educating  the  young  in  Music 
to  the  point  of  actual  acquaintance  with  the  practice. 
It  is  not  difficult  however  to  determine  what  is  or  is 
not  becoming  to  different  periods  of  life  and  to  meet 
the  objection  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  practice 
of  Music  is  worthy  only  of  mechanics.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  acquisition  of  a  right  judgment  is  the  sole 
object  with  which  they  are  to  take  part  in  musical 
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performances,  it  fuUows  that  they  should  perfonii 
only  (luring  their  youth  ami,  wiien  they  have  grown 
older,  aliould  be  released  from  all  performance  and 
yet  be  enabled  by  the  instruction  they  have  received 
in  youth  to  form  [x  j  udgmeut  of  noble  pieces  of  music 
and  enjoy  pleasures  of  a  right  Icind.  Nur  is  it  difficult 
to  meet  the  objection  sometimes  brought  against 
.  Music  as  reducing  its  students  to  the  level  of  mere 
I  mechanics,  if  we  consider  what  are  the  limits  to  be 
I  Bet  to  actual  performances  in  the  case  of  pei'sons 
whose  education  is  directed  to  political  virtue,  what 
kind  of  melodies  and  rhythms  they  should  practise, 
iiid  thirdly — ^for  this  too  is  probably  a  point  of  some 
importance — what  is  the  nature  of  tlie  instrumentB  to 
be  used  in  their  instruction.  It  is  here  that  the 
answer  to  the  objection  lies,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  species  of  iSIuaic  may  produce  the  ill  effects 
above  described. 

It  is  evident  then  that  tlieir  musical  education 
ought  not  to  prove  an  impediment  to  their  sub- 
Bequent  actions  or  render  their  body  mechanica,l  and 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  war  and  politics,  i.e.  'for 
insti'uction  in  them  at  the  present  time  and  for  its 
practical  application  in  the  future.  And  the  result 
we  desire  will  be  attained  in  their  education,  if  they 
do  not  spend  their  time  and  labour  upon  perform-  The  im 
atices  which  are  suitable  only  with  a  view  to  the  iiubih. 
contests  of  professional  musicians  or  upon  perform- 
ances of  an  extraordinary  and  exceptional  kiiiil, 
such  as  have  lately  been  introduced  into  these  con- 

'  Reodiug  wpoi-  /iiv   TQt  lioS^auc  Ifiii,   wpoc   Hi   rat   xp 
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tests  and  from  them  into  the  educational  curriculum, 
^and  if  they  carry  their  musical  studies  only  so  far 
as  to  acquire  a  capacity  for  enjoying  noble  melodies 
and  rhythms  and  not  merely  that  general  effect  of 
Music  which  is  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  well  as  by  a  number  of  slaves  and  children,  no  less 
than  by  men. 
Musical  in-        W'c  sce  from  this  too  the  sort  of  instruments  to 

struments.  •■        t     •  .  i  •  t  • 

be  used*  It  is  not  proper  to  mtroduce  into  education 
the  flute  or  any  other  instrument  which  requires  pro- 
fessional skill,  like  a  cithern  or  other  instrument  of 
the  kind,  but  only  such  as  will  make  them  apt  recipi- 
ents either  of  musical  education  or  of  education  gene- 
rally. And  further  the  flute  is  an  instrument  of  a 
strongly  exciting  rather  than  of  an  ethical  character 
and  should  consequently  be  employed  only  upon 
occasions  when  the  object  of  the  audience  is  the 
purging  of  the  emotions  rather  than  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  We  may  add,  as  an  incidental 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  flute  in  education,  that 
flute-playing  prevents  the  use  of  the  voice.  It  was 
with  justice  then  that  our  forefathers  banished  the 
flute  from  the  education  of  the  young  and  of  per- 
sons of  free  birth,  although  they  had  originally 
employed  it.  For  '^as  the  increase  of  wealth  afforded 
them  better  opportunities  of  leisure  and  quickened 
the  moral  aspirations  of  their  souls,  the  result  was, 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  and  still  more  after 
them  in  the  full  flush  of  their  achievements,  that  they 

^  Placing  a  comma,  instead  of  a  full  stop,  after  iraibeLav  and 
omitting  Koi  before  ra  roiavra, 
^  Heading  yii/oAici'oi. 
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essayed  every  kind  of  education,  drawing  no  line  any- 
where but  making  experiments  in  all  directiuus.  Thus 
the  use  of  the  flute  among  other  tilings  waa  intro- 
duced into  the  educational  curriculum.  For  there 
'  waa  a  master  of  a  chorus  at  Lacedaemon  who  himself 
I  accompiinied  bis  chorus  upon  the  flute,  aud  at  Athens 
the  use  of  the  flute  became  so  popular  that  the 
majority  of  free  pei-sons  may  be  said  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  it,  as  we  see  from  the  tablet  set 
'  up  by  Tlimsippus  on  the  occasion  when  he  acted  as 
master  of  the  chorus  for  Ecphatitides.  At  a  later 
date  however  the  flute  was  rejected  upon  actual  trial, 
when  it  was  possible  to  form  a  better  opinion  of  what 
was  or  was  not  conducive  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  not  a  few  antique  instru- 
ments, e.g.  'dulcimers,  psalteries  and  othera  which 
serve  merely  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  audience,  sept- 
angles, triangles,  sackbuts  and  all  such  as  retjuire 
manual  dexterity.  The  old  legend  about  tlie  flute 
has  much  truth  in  it.  It  is  said  that  Athene  dis- 
covered 'the  flute  aud  afterwards  flung  it  away.  It 
is  uot  a  bad  idea  that  the  goddess  did  so  m  con- 
Be(|uence  of  the  disgust  she  felt  at  the  disfigurement 
of  her  couuteuance  byjlnti^-plaiflng ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  reason  is  more  likely  to  have  been  that 
'  I  do  uot  think  it  ia  poaaibli:  to  Tiod  English  equivalents  Tor 
tlio  uames  oF  inatnimeuts  given  in  the  text.  Tlicy  seem  to  have 
been  all  stringed  inatrunienta,  some  of  imtive  Greek  iDveiition 
like  the  j3iV(3itiie,  and  others,  Ulte  the  (rafi^iin^j,  borrowed  from 
foreign  nations.  The  names  rpiyava  and  inrityiKim  are  evidently 
descriptive  of  sliape, 

<  rove  auXait.    The  Plural,  as  it  was  usual  for  the  Greek  per- 
former to  play  two  Antes. 

16—2 
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education  in  flute-playing  has  no  intellectual  value, 
as  it  is  to  Athene  that  we  ascribe  science  and  art. 
Professional  Professional  education  then,  whether  in  respect  of 
musicians.  ^^  instruments  or  of  the  execution,  we  reject,  mean- 
ing by  "professional''  such  as  is  suitable  to  public 
contests.  For  in  it  the  object  of  the  performer  is  not 
the  promotion  of  his  own  virtue  but  the  pleasure  of 
his  audience,  and  this  a  vulgar  sort  of  pleasure.  Ac- 
cordingly we  regard  such  execution  as  unworthy  of 
firee  men  and  as  being  rather  a  species  of  hired  labour. 
It  is  a  fact  too  that  the  professionals  sink  to  the  level 
of  mechanics,  as  the  object  which  they  have  in  view 
in  the  choice  of  their  end  is  a  debased  one.  For  the 
low  character  of  the  audience  usually  necessitates  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  Music;  and  hence  a 
deteriorating  eflect  is  produced  not  only  upon  the 
character  of  the  musicians,  whose  study  is  directed 
solely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience,  but  upon  their 
bodies  too  by  the  ungrojcefvl  movements  which  they 
make  in  playing. 
Chap,  vil  There  still  remains  the  question  of  harmonies  and 
HMTnonies  rhythms.  ^  We  havc  to  consider  firstly  whether  it  is 
rhythms,  proper  to  make  use  of  all  the  different  harmonies  and 
rhythms  indiscriminately  or  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  them,  secondly  whether  we  are  to  adopt  the 
same  distinction  ^or  some  other  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  serious  students  of  Music  for  educational 
purposes,  and  thirdly,  as  Music  consists  of  melody 
and  rhythms  and  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
educational  value  of  either,  whether  the  preference 

^  Omitting  xal  Trpor  iraibclap. 

^  Reading  BijaofKv  rj  nva  erepov,  rpLrov  di  K.r.\, 
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should  be  givea  to  melodious  or  to  rhythmical  MubIc. 
Believing  then  that  the  subject  ia  fully  and  excel- 

'  lently  treated  by  some  muBicians  and  on  the  pliilo- 
Bophical  aide  by  such  philoaophers  aa  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  witli  musical  education,  we  will  leave 
anyone  who  choosca  to  refer  to  these  authorities  for  a 
detailed  discussion  of  particular  points  and  will  at 
present  determine  them  from  a  legislative  point  of 
view,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  mere  outline  of  the 
subject. 

We  accept  tlie  classification  of  melodies  adopted  c 

[  by  some  philosophical  writers,  who  distinguish  them  m 
as  ethical,  practical  and  enthusiastic,  and  hold  that 
different  harmonies  are  in  their  nature  appropriate  to 
the  several  different '  melodiee.  Further  we  maintain 
that  Music  should  not  be  employed  for  a  single  benefit 
only  but  for  several,  i.e.  as  a  means  of  education,  as  a 
purgative  of  the  emotions — what  we  mean  wlien  we 
speak  of  purging  the  emotions,  although  here  stated 
only  in  general  terms,  will  be  explained  more  clearly 
hereafter  in  our  'treatise  on  Poetry — and  thirdly  'for 
the  relaxation  or  Feereation  of  the  tense  condition 
0/  tJte  mill.  It  is  evident  then  that,  although  it  is 
right  to  make  use  of  all  the  different  harmonies, 
they  ought  not  all  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  harmonies  of  the  most  strictly  ethical 
character  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  prac- 
tical and  enthusiastic  harmonies  when  we  listen  to 
tlie  performances  of  others.    It  is  to  be  observe<l  that 

'  Re&ding  ^iXoc. 

■'  The  passags  referred  to  is  P'teC.  ch,  6. 

^  Omitting  jrpit  Sioywyjii. 
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an  emotion,  which  is  strongly  incident  to  one  soul,  is 
existent  in  all,  although  they  diflfer  in  their  degree  of 
it,  whether  it  be  compassion  or  fear  or  even  en- 
thusiasm; for  there  are  some  people  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  the  emotion  of  enthusiasm.  ^And 
The  pur-  in  the.  case  of  the  sacred  melodies  we  observe  that 
Snotfons.^  such  pcrsous,  after  listening  to  melodies  which  raise 
the  soul  to  ecstasy,  relapse  into  their  normal  con- 
dition, as  if  they  had  experienced  a  medical  or 
purgative  treatment.  The  same  is  of  course  the 
case  with  compassionate  and  fearful  persons  and 
emotional  persons  generally,  and  with  others  in  pro- 
portion as  each  participates  in  such  emotions :  they 
all  experience  a  sort  of  purging  and  a  pleasurable 
feeling  of  relief/^  Similarly  melodies  of  a  ^practical 
sort  produce  irfmen  a  feeling  of  innocent  joy.  Hence 
it  is  with  harmonies  and  melodies  of  this  sort  that 
persons  who  practise  'music  professionally  should  be 
set  to  contend  But  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  au- 
dience, one  free  and  cultivated,  the  other  vulgar, 
consisting  of  mechanics,  hired  labourers  and  the  like, 
the  second  class  no  less  than  the  first  requires  ap- 
propriate musical  contests  and  exhibitions  for  its 
relaxation.  And  as  their  souls  are  distorted  from 
their  natural  condition,  so  are  there  correspondingly 
corrupt  forms  of  harmony  and  melodies  of  a  strained 
and  artificially  coloured  character.  A  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  excited  in  every  class  of  perscms  by  what- 

^  The  Upa  iifKri  are  apparently  the  same  as  the  'oXv/in-ov 

/ie'Xi;p.  137,1.  28. 

2  Reading  ra  fiekrj  ra  irpaKTiKa, 

'  3€aTpiKffv  is  not  found  in  the  best  Mss. 
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ever  has  an  affinity  to  their  own  uature,  and  accord- 
ingly ijerformers,  who  compete  for  the  prize  before 
a  vulgar  audience,  must  be  allowed  to  emitloy  tliis 
species  of  Mu^ic.  As  a  means  of  education,  on  tlie 
other  liand,  the  ethical  melodies  and  the  corre- 
sponding harmonies  should  be  employed.  The  Do- 
rian harmony,  as  we  remarked  before,  has  an  ethical 
character ;  nor  may  we  refuse  to  accept  any  other 
that  is  recommended  to  us  by  those  who  are  versed 
in  pliilosophicaJ  studies  and  in  musical  education. 
But  Socrates  in  the  'Repuhlii:  is  wruug  in  making  au 
exception  in  favour  of  the  Phrygian  harmony,  which 
be  allows  as  well  as  the  Dorian,  especially  when  he 
has  rejected  the  flute  as  an  instrument  For  the 
Phrygian  harmony  corresponds  in  its  effecte  to  the 
flute  among  instruments,  both  being  of  a  strongly 
exciting  and  emotional  nature.  We  may  find  an  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  in  iioetry.  For  all  revelry  and  such 
excitement  is  expressed  by  the  flute  better  than  by 
any  other  instrument ;  while,  if  we  look  to  harmonies, 
it  receives  its  apjiropriate  expression  in  the  Phrygian 
melodies.  Thus  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  dithy- 
ramb is  a  composition  which  requires  a  Phrygian 
melody ;  and  of  this  there  are  various  proofs  adduced 
by  those  who  are  competent  authorities  upon  the 
subject,  especially  the  circumstance  that  Philoxenus 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  set  his  dithyrambic  poem 
"  The  Mysians  "  to  a  Dorian  harmony  and  was  driven 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  to  fall  back  upon  the 
appropriate  Phrygian.  The  Dorian  harmony  on  the 
contrary  is  recognized  on  all  hands  as  preeminently 

:,  in.  p.  399  .K. 
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staid  and  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  valour.  And 
further  as  it  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes  that 
we  always  admire  and  regard  as  the  proper  object  of 
our  pursuit,  and  as  the  Dorian  harmony  stands  mid- 
way between  the  others,  it  is  evident  that  Dorian 
melodies  are  particularly  suited  to  the  education  of 
the  young.  There  are  always  two  objects  to  be  kept 
in  view,  viz.  possibility  and  propriety ;  for  it  is  such 
things  and  such  only  as  are  within  his  capacity  and 
appropriate  to  his  character  that  each  individual 
should  choose  to  undertake.  But  the  conditions  of 
possibility  and  propriety  are  determined  by  the  ages 
of  the  persons  in  question.  For  instance,  people  who 
are  old  and  feeble  cannot  easily  sing  the  strained 
harmonies ;  it  is  rather  the  lax  ones  that  Nature 
suggests  at  this  time  of  life.  Accordingly  there  is 
justice  in  the  reproach  brought  against  Socrates  by 
some  musical  authorities  that  *he  rejected  the  lax 
harmonies  in  his  educational  system,  regarding  them 
as  intoxicating,  not  in  reference  to  the  eflfects  of 
intoxication  at  the  time — for  it  rather  produces  a 
disposition  to  revelry — but  of  intoxication  when  the 
actual  fit  has  passed  away.  Hence  it  is  in  view  of 
their  later  or  more  advanced  years  that  they  should 
essay  harmonies  and  melodies  of  this  kind.  And 
further  if  there  is  any  harmony  appropriate  to  the 
age  of  childhood  in  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  com- 
bining propriety  with  culture,  as  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly the  property  of  the  Lydian  harmony* It 

^  The  passage  referred  to  is  Plato  Eepublic,  ni.  p.  398  b. 
^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  true  apodosis  of  the 
sentence  has  fallen  out  of  the  text.    How  much  more  has  been 
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is  evident  that  these  are  the  three  canons  to  be  laid  Canons  of 
down  respecting  the  ttse  of  Music  in  education,  viz. 
that  it  should  be  of  an  intermediate  character,  that 
it  should  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  learner  and 
that  it  should  be  appropriate  to  his  age. 

lost  before  brjkov  on  tovtovs  opovs  IC.T.X.  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined; but  the  whole  discussion  of  Music  as  an  educational 
agent  is  imperfect. 


BOOK  VI. 


Chap.  I.   In  all  the  roll  of  arts  and  science,  which  are  not 

S^p^St  restricted  to  a  single  branch  of  a  subject  but  are 

^^^^'    i  complete  treatments  of  some  one  subject  as  a  whole, 

it  is  the  province  of  one  and  the  same  art  or  science 

to  consider  all  the  questions  appropriate  to  a  given 

subjeci^  eg.  if  we  take  the  case  of  Gymnastic,  to  con^ 

aidfr  firstly  the  sort  of  discipline  which  is  beneficial 

to  particular   physical  constitutions ;    secondly  the 

nature  of  the  best  discipline,  as  it  is  certain  that  the 

:  best  discipline  is  such  as  is  appropriate  to  the  person 

who  enjoys  the  finest  constitution  and  is  endowed 

with  the  richest  natural  advantages ;  and  thirdly  the 

discipline  which  is  uniformly  beneficial  to  the  great 

majority  of  people  taken  collectively;   ^for  this  is 

I   equally  a  function  of  Gymnastic.    And  further  if  a 

person  is  content  with  aspiring  to  something  short  of 

his  proper  physical  condition  or  scientific  expertness 

in  athletic  exercises,  it  is  none  the  less  the  business 

of  the  trainer  or  gymnastic  master  *to  produce  even 

this  inferior  measure  of  capacity.    Similarly  we  find 

^  Reading  koI  yap  tovto  ttjs  yvfivaarucfjs  tpyov  iariv, 
*  Omitting  re. 
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nhia  to  be  tbe  case  iii  Medicine  or  Sliipbiiilding  or 
■Tailoring  or  any  otber  art.     It  is  evideiitly  there-  I 
|fore  the  business  of  the  selfaame  science  to  consider  I 
he  nature  of  tbe  best  poHtj  or  in  other  words  the  I 
^character  of  polity  wliich  would  best  satisfy  our  ideal,  I 
'  there  were   no  impediment  in   external   circum- 
tances,  and  scrojifJly  the  nature  of  the  polity  appro- 
priate to  particular  classes  of  persons.     For  as  the 
l'l)est  polity  is  probably  out  of  the  reacli  of  large 
i  of  people,  it  is  riglit  that  the  'good  legisla- 
■  tor  and  the  true  statesman  should  keep  his  eyes  open  i 
I  not  only  to  tlie  absolutely  best  polity  but  also  to  the  I 
I  polity  which  is  best  under  the  actual  conditions.     We   | 
I  juay  add  tliinlly  an  assumed  polity ;  for  it  is  right  that 
I  in  the  case  of  any  given  polity  he  should  be  competent 
I  to  consider  the  means  of  calling  it  into  existence  and, 
I  ■when  it  has  come  into  existence,  the  method  of  en- 
I  dowing  it  with  the  longest  life.    I  am  referring  to  the 
I  case  where  the  conditions  of  a  particular  State  are 
L  such  that  the  jwlity  under  which  it  exists  is  not  the 
L  best  nor  indeed  can  ever  be  the  best,  as  it  is  unpro- 
*  vided  with  the  very  essentials  of  the  best  polity,  nor 
again  is  the  beat  which  is  possible  in  the  circumsfain- 
ces,  but  some  polity  of  an  inferior  kind.     And  besides 
all  this  it  is  right  that  he  should  understand  tlie  pohty 
whidi  is  most  appropriate  to  the  mass  of  states,  espC' 
I  dally  as  tlie  great  majority  of  political  writers,  even 
I  if  successful  in  their  treatment  of  the  other  points, 
utterly  miss  tlie  mark  of  practical  utility.    For  it  is 

Reading  tov  AyaBm  imiioBlnlv. 
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not  only  the  absolutely  best  polity  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  consideration,  but  also  that  which  is  possi- 
ble in  any  given  case  and  similarly  that  which  is  com- 
paratively easy  of  attainment  and  has  a  closer  affinity 
to  the  polities  of  all  existing  States.  But  our  modem 
writers  either  aspire  to  the  highest  polity,  for  which  a 
number  of  external  advantages  are  indispensable,  or, 
if  they  describe  a  form  more  generally  attainable,  put 
out  of  sight  all  existing  forms  except  the  favoured  one 
and  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  the  Lacedaemonian 
or  some  other  polity.  What  we  want  however  is  to 
introduce  some  system  which  the  world  will  easily  be 
induced  and  enabled  to  ^accept  as  an  innovation  upon 
the  existing  forms  ;  for  it  is  quite  as  troublesome  a 
task  to  amend  a  polity  as  to  establish  it  in  the  first 
instance,  just  as  the  task  of  correcting  one's  know- 
ledge is  quite  as  troublesome  as  that  of  acquiring  it 
at  first. 
Thequaiift-  It  is  proper  then  that  in  addition  to  the  points 
statesman.*  Specified  hy  these  political  vyriters  the  true  statesman 
should  be  capable  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of  existing 
polities,  as  has  been  already  said.  Nor  can  he  pos- 
sibly do  this,  if  he  is  unacquainted  with  all  the  various 
kinds  of  polity.  '/  say  this,  because  in  our  own  day  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  Democracy  or  Oligarchy.  This  however  is  not 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  eyes  of  the  statesman 
therefore  should  be  open  to  all  the  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  the  various  polities  and  to  the  number 

-^  Reading  Kaivoroficip. 
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of  poeeibie  corabinationa ;    'and  by  the  light  of  the 

same  practical  science  he  should  discern  tlie  best 

I  laws  and  the  laws  appropriate  to  each  form  of  polity, 

I  as  it  ia  the  laws  enacted  which  eliould  be,  and  in  fact 

[  are  universally  relative  to  the  polities  rather  than  the 

[  polities  to  the  laws.    For  whereas  a  polity  is  the 

I  geiieml  system  of  any  State  in  regard  to  the  distribu- 

'  tion  of  the  executive  offices,  the  supreme   political  . 

authority  aud  theend  which  'the  citizens  jiropose  to  [ 

themselves  in  their  association,  laws,  aa  distinct  from 

I  Thelnstitulions  which  express  the  character  of  the  j 

I  polity,  are  merely  the  conditions  acconling  to  which 

I  the  officere  of  atate  are  to  hold  office  and  to  exercise 

I  surveillanco  over  lawbreakers.     And  from  this  wo  see 

I  clearly  the  necessity,  even  from  a  legislative  point  of 

[  view,  of  a  familiarity  with  the  differences  between 

polities  and  the  number  of  the  varieties  of  each  in 

a  general  dassijication  of  polities;  for  the  same  laws 

cannot  be  beneficial  to  all  Oligarchies  or  Democraciea 

alike,  as  there  are  several  apeciea  of  Democracy  and 

'  Oligarchy  rather  than  a  single  apeciea  only, 

Aa  at  the  beginning  of  our  treatise  we  divided  ( 
'polities  into  the  normal  polities,  which  ai"e  three  in  ^ 
number,  viz.  Kingsliip,  Aristocracy  and  Polity,  aud  % 
the  perversions   of  tliese  wliich  are  also  three,  viz.  pi 
Tyranny  the  perversion   of  Kingship,   Oligarchy   of 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy  of  Polity ;  as  Aristocracy 
'  and  Kingship  have  been  already  discussed — for  the 
consideration  of  the  best  polity  is  nothing  else  than  a 

■  The  cunstruction  becumeB  clearer,  if  the  full  stop  nfCer 
iroirax^t  is  changed  to  a  eoloii. 

'  Roadiug  iKdarms.  '  Omitting  irtpl. 
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discussion  of  the  polities  which  bear  these  names,  as 
in  theory  each  of  them  is  constituted  on  the  basis  of 
virtue  furnished  with  external  means — and  as  further 
the  points  of  difference  between  Aristocracy  and 
Kingship  and  the  occasions  when  a  polity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  regal  have  been  determined,  it  remains  to 
describe  the  form  which  is  called  by  the  general  name 
of  all  polities,  viz.  the  Polity,  and  the  remaining 
forms,  Oligarchy,  Democracy  and  Tyranny. 
The  com-  It  is  evident,  if  we  consider  these  perversions, 

GSiess      which  is  the  worst  and  which  is  the  next  worst.    For 

of  the  ,  •*-'•  -^  - 

perverted  the  Dcrversion  of  the  primary  or  most  divine  form 
niu^ji  Mthe  worst;  and  as  Ejngship  must  either  be~a 
mere  name  and  not  a  reality  or  must  have  its  justifi- 
cation in  the  vast  superiority  of  the  reigning  king,  it 
follows  that  Tyranny  is  the  form  which  is  worst  and 
farthest  removed  from  a  constitutional  government, 
Oligarchy  the  next  worst — ^for  Aristocracy,  it  must 
he  rememheredy  is  widely  different  from  Oligarchy — 
and_E§mftCi3kQy_&eJlpa8^^  ^An  earlier  writer 
has  already  expressed  himself  in  this  sense,  although 
not  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  ours.  For  he 
recognized  a  good  and  a  had  form  of  each  of  these 

[polities  and  held  that  of  all  the  polities  when  they 
are  good,  L  e.  of  good  Oligarchy  and  the  like.  Demo- 
cracy is  the  worst,  but  that  when  they  are  bad  it  is 
the  best.  We  maintain  on  the  contrary  that  these 
polities  are  wholly  vitiated,  and  it  is  not  right  to 
speak  of  one  Oligarchy  as  being  better  than  another 
but  only  as  being  less  bad. 

1  The  reference  is  to  Plato  PoliticuSy  pp.  302  sqq. 
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This  discussion  however  we  may  dismiss  for  the 
pi'esent  We  have  now  first  to  determine  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  various  polities,  assuming  that 
there  are  several  kinds  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy, 
and  next  the  polity  that  is  most  generally  attainable 
and  most  desirable  with  the  exception  of  the  best 
polity  and  any  other  that  is  aristocratical  and  consti- 
tuted on  noble  principles — I  mean  the  polity  which  is 
suited  to  the  great  majority  of  States.  We  have  then 
to  determine  among  the  remaining  forms  of  polity 
what  special  form  is  desirable  for  particular  people,  as 
it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  Democracy  is  neces- 
sary rather  than  Oligarchy,  and  in  others  Oligarchy 
rather  than  Democracy,  and  next  to  consider  the  right 
means  to  be  employed  by  one  who  wishes  to  establish 
these  polities,  i.e.  the  several  species  of  Democracy 
and  again  of  Oligarchy.  And  finally,  after  briefly 
noticing  as  best  we  may  all  these  points,  we  must 
try  to  enumerate  the  agencies  destructive  and  preser- 
vative of  polities  both  generally  and  individually  and 
the  causes  which  tend  especially  to  produce  them. 

The  existence  of  a  number  of  polities  is  due  to  chap.  hi. 
the  fact  that  in  any  State  there  are  a  number  of  2?a^^ 
parts.    For  in  the  first  place  all  States,  as  we  see,  ®'^^^***'' 
are  composed  of  households ;  then  again  the  popu- 
lation so  formed  necessarily  consists  partly  of  the 
rich,  partly  of  the  poor  and  partly  of  the  middle 
class,  and  further  the  rich  and  poor  may  both  be 
subdivided  into  soldiers  and  civilians.     Again,   one 
people,  as  we  see,  is  agricultural,  another  commercial 
and   a   third   mechanical.     And   among  the  upper 
classes  themselves  there  are  again  distinctions   in 
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respect  of  their  wealth  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
property,  as  e.g.  in  regard  to  keeping  a  stud  of 
horses ;  for  it  is  only  persons  of  large  property  who 
can  easily  afford  to  keep  horses.  It  was  thus  that 
in  older  times  in  any  State,  whose  military  strength 
resided  in  its  cavalry,  there  was  always  an  oligarchical 
government.  Cavalry,  it  may  be  observed,  was  used 
in  wars  with  border  States  as  e.  g.  by  the  Eretrians, 
the  Chalcidians,.  the  Magnetians  on  the  Maeander 
and  many  other  Asiatic  peoples.  To  the  differences 
of  wealth  may  be  added  differences  in  race  or  virtue 
or  in  anything  else  of  the  same  kind  which  has  been 
described  as  a  part  of  a  State  in  our  discussion  of 
pp.  182  sqq.  Arfstocracy,  where  we  defined  the  number  of  parts 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  State,  as  political 
rights  are  sometimes  enjoyed  by  all  these  parts  and 
at  other  times  by  only  a  smaller  or  larger  number 

fof  them.  It  is  evident  then  that  there  must  be  a 
number  of  polities  differing  specifically  from  one 
another,  as  there  is  a  specific  difference  between 
these  their  parf.g     T^^ni^  n  pnlify  ia  g^tYnp|y  f,}^^  sy^t^n 

mQJ  ..ttlhif?  (^ffiw?  _2f_^^^^'^T  and  this  is  distributed  by 
all  the  citizens  among  tliemselves  either  in  virtue  of 
the  superior  power  of  the  privileged  class  or  of  some 
qualification  common  to  both  alike — I  mean  e.g.  in 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  poor  in  numbers  or  of  the 
rich  in  wealth  or  of  some  power  which  they  possess 
in  common.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  there  is  a  number  of  different  polities  equal  to 
the  number  of  systems  dependent  upon  the  superiori- 
Thetwo  ties  or  differences  of  the  members  of  a  State.  But  it 
pouti^*^     seems  that  there  are  principally  two  polities,  that  as 
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in  the  case  of  winds  some  are  describecl  as  northerly, 
others  aB  southerly  and  all  the  rest  as  pervereions  or 
I  variatioos  of  these,  so  the  polities  may  be  reduced  to 
I  two  viz.  Democracy  and  Oligarchy.  For  Aristocracy 
is  reckoned  as  a  species  of  Oligarchy,  being  regarded 
as  in  a  certain  sense  an  Oligarchy,  and  the  so-called 
Polity  is  reckoned  as  a  Democracy,  as  among  winds 
the  West  wind  is  called  a  species  of  North  wind 
and  the  East  wind  a  species  of  South  wind.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  harmonies  according  to  some 
authorities,  who  reckon  only  two  species,  the  Dorian 
and  Phrygian,  and  describe  all  the  other  combinar 
tions  as  either  Dorian  or  Phrygian.  'This  then  is 
the  usually  accepted  view  of  polities.  But  it  is  not  so  n 
true  or  good  as  our  classification,  according  to  which  tn 
there  are  only  two  polities  or  even  only  a  single 
polity  constituted  on  noble  principles,  and  all  the 
rest  are  perversions  of  the  best  polity,  correspond- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  well-tempered  harmony 
ill  Music,  the  more  intense  and  despotic  politiea 
being  oligarchical  and  the  lax  and  mild  polities 
democraticaL 

But  it  is  not  right  to  follow  the  fashion  of  some  c 
contemporary  writers  in  defining  Democracy  without  J^, 
any  qualification  as  a  polity  in  which  the  masses  are  2 
supreme.    For  it  is  equally  the  case  in  an  Oligarchy  " 
and  in  any  other  jiotity  whatever  that  the  supreme 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  greater  part.    Nor  again 
may  we  define  Oligarchy  without  any  qualification 
as  a  polity  in  which  the  Few  are  supreme.    For  sup- 
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pose  that  the  gross  population  of  a  State  amounted 
to  thirteen  hundred,  of  whom  one  thousand  were 
rich,  and  that  the  thousand  rich  persons  did  not 
allow  any  share  of  rule  to  the  three  hundred  poor, 
although  they  were  personally  free  and  similar  to  the 
thousand  in  every  respect  except  riches ;  nobody 
would  maintain  that  the  polity  of  this  State  was 
democratical.  Similarly  suppose  the  case  of  a  small 
number  of  poor  persons  who  are  yet  stronger  than 
a  larger  number  of  the  rich ;  here  again  nobody 
would  describe  such  a  polity  as  an  Oligarchy,  if  the 
mass  of  the  population  being  rich  were  excluded,  as 
they  a/re  ex  hypothesi,  from  the  honours  of  State. 
It  is  more  correct  then  to  say  that  the  polity  is  a 
Democracy  when  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  frjse  citizens,  and  an  Oligarchy  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of~the  rich,  ^and  that  it  is  only  an  accidental 
circumstance  that  the  former  constitute  'a  majority 
and  the  latter  a  minority  of  the  population,  as  there 
are  many  free  persons  in  the  world  and  only  a  few 
persons  of  property.  For  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  the  supremacy  of  the  Few  which  makes  an  Oli- 
garchy it  would  follow  that,  if  the  distribution  of  the 
offices  of  State  among  the  citizens  were  regulated  by 
stature,  as  'according  to  some  authorities  is  the  case 
in  ^Ethiopia,  or  by  personal  beauty,  the  polity  would 
be  an  Oligarchy ;  for  the  number  of  beautiful  or  tall 
persons  is  small.     This  however  is  evidently  ovt  of 

^  There  should  be  a  comma,  instead  of  a  full  stop,  after 
TrXovcrioc. 

2  Reading  likiuws, 

^  See  Herodotus  m.  eh.  20.    Op.  p.  118, 1.  25. 
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1  the  question.    But  at  the  same  ttme  even  wealth  and 
raonal  freedom  taken  alone  are  not   sufficient  as 

Vtt»  determining  diaracterigtics  of   Democracy  and 
rchj\    On  tiie  contrarj',  as  both   these  poliliea 

rinclude  a  variety  of  members,  it  is  proper  to  draw  a 
further  distinction  and  to  lay  down  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  polity  is  not  a  Democracy,  if  a  minority  of 
simply  free  citizens  rule  a  majority'  as  e.g.  at  Apol- 
lonia  upon  the  Ionian  sea  and  at  Thera,  in  both 
which  States  the  civic  honours  were  engrossed  by 
the  families  which  claimed  a  preeminent  nobility  as 
having  been  the  original  foimdci-a  of  the  colonies, 
although  they  were  numerically  few  and  their  sub- 
jects were  many,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  ie 
not  an  "Oligarchy,  if  the  rich  rule  solely  in  virtue  of 
their  numerical  superiority,  as  was  formerly  tlie  case 
at  Colophon,  where  the  majority  of  the  citizens  had 
acquired  a  large  property  before  the  era  of  the 
Lydian  war.  The  truth  is  that  a  Democracy  exists 
when  the  authority  is  m  tTTe  Tmnds  "or  the  "free  and  I 
poor  who  are  in  a  majority,  and  an  Oligarcliy  when  it  I 
ia  m  tbe  hanUs  oF  the  propertied  or  noble  class  who  ' 
are  in  a  minority. 

Thus  the  fact  that  there  are  more  polities  than 
one  and  tlie  reason  of  the  fact  have  been  stated. 
We  have  now  to  show  that  there  are  more  than  the 
two  we  have  mentioned,  viz.  Democracy  and  Oligar- 
chy, and  to  describe  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  each, 
starting  from  the  consideration  which  has  been  al- 
ready adduced.    We  all  allow  that  every  State  cou- 

'  Omitting  Kn\  lil)  rKfuOipav. 
'  Reading  oKiyaiixia. 
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Tbeiwrtsof  tains  not  one  port  only,  bat  seyeral.  Accordingly  we 
most  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  our  pur- 
poise  to  ascertain  the  different  species  of  animal  We 
should  begin  in  that  case  by  specifying  the  organs 
indispensable  to  any  animal ;  I  mean  certain  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  the  organs  which  receive  and  digest  • 
food,  viz.  the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  also  the  mem- 
bers by  means  of  which  each  animal  mores.  Suppos- 
ing that  this  is  an  exhaustiye  list  of  the  different 
organs,  and  that  of  each  organ  there  are  different 
kinds;  I  mean,  supposing  that  there  are  several  kinds 
of  mouth,  stomach  and  organs  of  sensation  as  well  as 
of  the  members  which  are  organs  of  movement,  we 
see  that  the  number  of  possible  combinations  of  these 
organs  will  necessarily  produce  several  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, althatigh  the  number  of  different  species  will 
not  be  tmlimitedy  as  the  same  animal  cannot  have 
several  different  kinds  of  mouth  or  ears.  Hence  if 
we  take  all  the  possible  combinations  of  these  organs, 
they  will  produce  different  species  of  animals,  and 
there  will  be  as  many  different  species  of  animals  as 
there  are  combinations  of  the  organs  necessary  to 
their  existence.  It  is  the  same  with  the  polities  in 
question;  for  States  like  animals  are  composed  not 
of  a  single  part,  but  of  several,  as  has  been  more  than 

I  once  remarked.  One  of  these  parts  is  the  class  which 
is  concerned  with  the  supply  of  food,  viz.  the  hus- 
bandmen as  they  are  called.  A  second  is  the  so-called 
mechanical  class,  viz.  the  class  ^  which  is  occupied 
with  such  arts  as  are  indispensable  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State,  whether  they  are  absolutely  necessary 

^  Reading  con  dt  rovro  rh  irepl  ras  Ti\va5, 
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to  its  existence  or  conducive  to  luxury  and  refine- 
ment of  life.  A  third  is  the  commercial  class,  by 
■which  I  mean  the  class  that  devotes  itself  to  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  goods  and  to  business  both  whole- 
sale and  retail.  There  ia  fourthly  the  class  of  hired 
labourers ;  fifthly,  the  military  class  wliich  is  quite  as 
indispensable  as  the  foregoing,  if  the  citizens  are  not 
to  be  the  slaves  of  any  assailants.  And  this  power  of 
seff-dcfence  is  alisoluti;! ij  r'-qnisite;  for  it  ia  an  im- 
possibiyjj^„jK&..mary  aa^,  tliat  a  titatewhjdijs  natu- 

^ral^  tii.e,gjM^  of  others  should.jdeser.ve  to  be  calTeiT 
.1  State  at  all,  as  independence  is  a  cliaracteristic  of'\h 

'  a  btate,  and  slaves  are  destitute  of  independence,  jfi 
Hence  this  subject  has  been  treated  inadequately  al-  critifiiBm  ui 
thoughingeniously  inthe'.ffe/)w&/tcof  Plato.  Socrates  SocmttB. 
there  says  that  a  State  is  composed  of  four  absolutely 
indispensable  elements  which  he  specifies  as  a  weaver, 
a  husbandman,  a  cobbler  and  a  builder;  but  at  a 
later  point,  as  if  he  felt  the  insufficiency  of  these  four 
for  independence,  lie  adds  to  the  number  a  smith, 
people  to  take  charge  of  the  necessary  live  stock,  and 
still  further  a  merchant  and  a  retail  trader;  and  al! 
these  elements  collectively  form  the  complement  of 
the  State  in  its  primary  form,  as  if  it  were  'only  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  are  the  objects  of  the  consti- 
tution of  any  State,  and  refinement  or  nobleness  were 
not  more  indispensable  to  a  State  than  cobblers  or 
husbandmen.  The  military  class  he  does  not  assign 
to  the  State  until  the  increase  of  its  ten-itory  and  its 

'  Republic  II.  p.  369  B  sqq, 
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coDtigiiUy  to  that  of  a  neigfabooring  people  have 
landed  tiie  citizeiis  in  war.  Bot  it  may  fairly  be 
objected  that  among  his  four  assodates  or  whatever 
the  number  may  b^  there  most  be  somebody  to  pro- 
nounce and  adjudge  justice.  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  we  should  r^ard  the  soul  as  being  more 
properly  a  member  of  an  animal  than  the  body,  so  it 
is  right  to  r^ard  the  corresponding  classes  in  the 
State,  viz.  th^  military  class,  the  dass  whjpJi  i^  iiv^ 
vested  with  ine  administration  of  legal  justice,  and 
the  ddlSberative  bocTy-— for"  deliberation  is  a 
task  which  demands  poEucal  mUIbgence — as  being 
n^aheiS-ata^tjite  in  a MsJ^t ^^isfe^ttim^flfe^iasses 
whidi  merdy  s^rve  to  supply  the  necessary  wanlS  Of 
life.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  to  our  argu- 
ment whether  these  functions  are  appropriated  to 
particular  classes  or  are  united  in  the  same  hands, 
as  is  often  the  case;  for  it  happens  not  infrequently 
that  the  soldiers  are  at  the  same  time  the  husband- 
men. Thus  as  the  classes  which  constitute  the  soul  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  those  which  constitute  its  body 
are  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  State,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  military  class  is  necessarily  a  member^ 

The  seventh  class  consists  of  those 

^  It  would  appear  that  some  words  have  fallen  out  of  the  text 
after  fwpiov  ttjs  TroKcas.  For  after  mentioniDg  five  parts  or  elements 
of  a  State  (p.  151,  11.  7 — 18)  Aristotle  is  led  into  a  digression 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  military  class  and  a  criticism  of  the  views 
put  forward  by  Socrates  in  the  Republic  (p.  151,  L  19— p.  152,  L 10) ; 
then  he  resumes  his  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  a  State  with  the 
words  €fi8ofiop  5c  TO  rais  ovalais  Xeirovpyovv,  A  comparison  of 
the  present  passage  with  Bk.  iv.  ch.  8  suggests  the  insertion  of 

€KTOV  de  ol  icpels* 
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whose  properties  enable  tliera  to  bear  the  public  bur- 
dens, or  in  other  words  of  tlie  rich.  The  eighth  com- 
prisea  the  executive  magistrates  who  serve  the  State 
in  the  different  public  offices,  as  officers  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  State.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that 
there  should  bo  a  class  of  persons  who  are  capable  of 
holding  office  and  who  render  this  service  to  the 
State  either  continuously  or  by  a  system  of  altenia- 
tion.  There  remain  the  classes  which  we  incident- 
ally defined  just  now,  viz.  the  body  'whicli  is  to 
deliberate,  and  the  Iwdy  which  is  to  adjudicate 
upon  questions  of  justice  between  litigants.  And  as 
all  the  functions  we  have  named  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged and  nobly  and  justly  discharged  in  a  State, 
it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  also  a  class 
of  public  men  endowed  with  virtue. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  faculties  we  have 
described  may  with  one  exception  bo  often  united 
in  the  same  hands.  Thus  the  same  [>ersons  may  con- 
stitute the  military,  agricultural,  and  artisan  classes, 
and  also  the  deliberative  and  judicial  bodies.  All 
classes  too  affect  to  possess  the  requisite  virtue  and 
consider  themselves  competent  to  fill  nearly  all  the 
public  offices.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  same 
persons  should  be  poor  and  rich.  And  hence  it 
is  supposed  that  these  two  classes,  viz.  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  are  in  a  preeminent  sense  parts  of  a  State. 
And  further,  as  the  one  class  is  almost  always  nume- 
rically small,  while  the  other  is  numerically  large,  it 
appears  tliat  these  are  the  really  antagonistic  mem- 
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bers  of  a  Stata  The  result  is  that  the  character  of 
all  existing  polities  is  determined  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  and  it  is  the 
common  opinion  that  there  are  two  polities  and  two 
only,  viz.  Democracy  and  Oligarchy, 
pp.  265  8qq.  Wc  havo  already  stated  that  there  are  several 
The  cauaeof  polities  and  havo  indicated  the  causes.  We  have 
DemoonM^  HOW  to  show  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  De- 
oiigarchy.  mocracy  and  Oligarchy.  But  the  remarks  we  have 
already  made  serve  to  elucidate  this  point.  For 
there  are  various  classes  among  the  commons  as  well 
as  among  the  so-called  upper  orders.  One  class  of 
commons  is  composed  of  husbandmen,  another  of 
artisans,  a  third  of  merchants  who  are  occupied  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  a  fourth  of  seafar- 
ing people,  whether  engaged  in  war,  business,  trans- 
port service  or  fishing,  for  each  of  these  classes  is 
numerous  in  different  places,  as  e.g.  fishermen  at 
Tarentum  and  Byzantium,  marines  at  Athens,  traders 
in  iEgina  or  Chios,  and  persons  engaged  in  transport 
service  in  Tenedos.  To  these  we  may  add  manual 
labourers  and  all  who  possess  so  little  property 
as  to  be  incapable  of  leisure,  as  well  as  all  who  are 
free  but  not  descended  from  citizens  on  both  sides, 
and  any  other  similar  class  of  population.  Among 
the  upper  classes  on  the  other  hand,  the  differences 
consist  in  wealth,  nobility,  virtue,  culture,  and  other 
recognized  characteristics  not  less  distinctive  than 
these. 

DemocmcjT  acco^^^^^^ 
of  it  is  the  polity  which  is  preeminently  based  upon 
.^equalitv.    According  to  the  law  of  Democracy  as  so 
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conceived,  equality  implies  that  the  poor  should  not 
I  be  in  any  sense  'rulers  rather  than  the  ricli,  that  nei- 
l  ther  the  one  party  nor  the  other  should  be  supreme 
f  but  that  both  should  stand  upon  the  same  footing. 
For  if  we  gmnt  that  freedom  and  equality  are,  aa 
some  suppose,  especially  found  in  a  Democracy,  they 
■will  best  be  realized  where  all  the  citizens  have  the 
largest  share  of  ]iolitical   rights  upon   equal  terms. 
But  as  the  commons  form  a  numerical  majority  and 
1  the  will  of  the  mfyority  is  supreme,  it  follows  that 
the  polity   in  which   these  conditions   are   realized 
must  be  a  Democracy.    *One  species  of  Democracywhe  vunoan  . 
then  is  that  in  which  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  State  osmooraoy.  ' 
is  dependent  upon  a  property  qualification,  but  the 
qualification  is  a  low  ono  and,  as  anyone  who  ac- 
quires tlie  amount  of  property  enjoys  tlie  privilege  of 
eligibility,  so  aQyoue  who  loses  it  ceases  to  be  eligibla 
I  There  is  a  second  species  of  Democracy  in  which  all 
'  the  citizens  who  are  not  liable  to  any  objection  on 
tMe  score  of  birth  are  eligible  to  office  but  the  law  is 
supreme.    A  third  is  that  in  which  everybody  is  eli- 
gible to  the  offices  of  State,  provided  onl)'  that  he  is  a 
citizen,  *.  e.  is  actually  in  t/te  etijoyinent  of  the  rights 
of  citizenskiy^  but  the  law  is  supreiae.  _Tbere  is  yet 
another  species'  which  is  similar  to  the  laaT'm' all 
rfeapects  except  tfiattTie  people  rather  than  the  law  is 
I  here  supreme.  "This  is  ttie  case  when  it  is  popular  ' 
laecrees  wmch  are  the  supreme  or  final  authorities, 
land  not  the  law.     It  is  the  demagogues   who   are 
lio  blame  for  this '  state  of  iniirgs.    "For'^m  Stales 
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which  enjoy  a  democratical  polity  regulated  by  law 
no  demagogue  ever  makes  his  appearance,  and  it  is 
the  best  citizens  who  enjoy  the  posts  of  honour.  But 
it  is  where  the  laws  are  not  supreme  that  dema- 
gogues  appear.    For  the  commons  in  such  a  State 


are  converted  into  a  monarch,  i.  e.  into  an  individual 
composed  of  many  other  individuals ;  for  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  the  many,  not  indeed  as  indivi- 
duals but  collectively.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  "mul- 
"titude  of  lords,"  which  in  the  language  of  ^  Homer  is 
"  no  blessing,"  whether  it  is  this  or  a  number  of  rulers 
exercising  individual  authority,  is  a  question  involved 
in  obscurity.  But  in  any  case  the  commons  whom  we 
are  supposing  aspire  in  virtue  of  their  monarchical 
character  to  exercise  monarchical  power,  as  being 

[exempted  from  the  control  of  the  law;  they  become 
despotic  and  consequently  pay  high  honour  to  syco- 
phants, and  in  fact  a  Democracy  of  this  description  is 
analogous  to  Tyranny  among  monarchical  forms  of 
government.  Thus  in  hnf]\  there  is  the  same  cha- 
mcter,  in  both  an  exercise  of  despotic  rule  over  the  * 
^JjsiiabuHamos ;  the  popular  decrees  iri  Ithe' oHiS'icrcse 
answer  to  the  edicts  of  the  tyrant  in  the  other,  and  the 
demagogues  and  sycophants  are  the  same  and  corre- 
spond. Nor  is  there  any  class  so  influential  as  the  syco- 
phants and  demagogues  in  their  respective  spheres,  the 
former  in  the  court  of  tyrants  and  the  latter  in  the 
kind  of  Democracy  which  I  have  described.  It  is  the 
demago^es  who  are  responsible  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  popular  decrees  rather  IBSiTot  the  laws,  as  ihey 

1  niad  IL  204. 
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always  refer  everything  to  the  comiuonB.     And  thty  ^| 

do  so,  because  the  coimequence  is  an  increase  of  their  |      ^H 

own  power,  if  the  commons  control  all  affairs,  and  I      ^H 

they  tbemselvea  control  the  judgment  of  the  com-  '      ^^k 
mons,   as   it  is  their  guidance   that    the    commons 
always  follow.    Another  circumstance  tchich  leads  to 
the  last  form  of  Democracy  is  that  all  who  have  any 

complaint  against  the  ofHcers  of  State  argue  that  the  ■ 

judicial  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  commons ;  H 

and  as  the  commons  gla^lly  entertain  the  'indictment,  ^| 

the  result  is  that  the  authority  of  all  the  offices  of  ^H 

Btate  is  seriously  impaired.     It  woiild  seem  a  just  ^H 

criticism  to  assert  that  this  kind  of  Democracy  is  uot  ^H 

a  constTtSIibilal  government  at  all,  as  constitutional  ^H 
government  is  impossible  without  the  supremacy  of        ^H 

I  laws.    FSrrt  13  right  that  the  law  should  be  Bupreuie  ji  ^| 

"universally  and  the  officers  of  State  only  in  particular  1 1  ^H 

cases,  'if  the  government  is  to  be  regarded  as  con-  ■ 

stitutional.     And  as  Democracy  isj  as  we  have  seen^  a  H 

t   fnrin  nf  pnliK';  it.   ia   pviiii^nf   Hiaf  {hC    COII^titlUiun,  ill  H 

I  wliicJi  ull  busiueas  _iij  .administered   by  ii(i])ul;ir   (if-  H 

I  crees.  is  uot  eveu  a  Democracy  in  the  strict  sense  uf  H 

kthe  term,  as  it  is  impossible  tliat  any  popular  decree  ■ 

Hfihould  be  capable  of  universal  application.  H 

The  various  species  of  Democracy  may  bo  thus  1 
determined. 

Among  the  species  of  Oligarchy  the  first  is  'one  in  astr.  v. 

which  a  proi>erty  qualification  is  the  condition  of  eUgi-  g™,^?"* 

^  bility  to  the  offices  of  State,  but  it  is  ouly  so  high  that  w^t^^i^J- 
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the  poor  who  are  excluded  from  oflSce  may  form  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  and  everyone  who  acquires 
the  amount  of  property  enjoys  fiill  political  privileges. 
Another  species  is  when  eligibility  to  oflSce  is  de- 
pendent on  a  high  property  qualification  and  the 
officers  themselves  elect  to  the  vacancies.  In  this 
case,  if  the  election  takes  place  from  among  the 
whole  body  of  qualified  citizens,  the  system  may  be 
regarded  as  tending  towards  an  Aristocracy,  but  if  it 
is  confined  to  particular  classes,  as  essentially  oli- 
garchical A  third  species  of  Oligarchy  is  one  in 
which  a  son  succeeds  to  his  father's  office,  Le.  is  bused 
vjpon  the  principle  of  heredity ;  a  fourth  one  in 
which  the  same  hereditary  principle  exists,  and  the 
supreme  authority  rests  with  the  Executive* and  not 
v^h  the  law.  This  last  species  of  Oligarchy  is  the 
cQunterpari^  ofLZEyranny  among  monarchical  Tonus 
of  government  and  of  the  extreme  form  of  De- 
mocracy,  as  we  aerined  it,  among  Democracies  and 
TSTSommonly  described  as  a  Djjjjgaty. 

There  are  thus  all  these  various  species  of  Olig- 
archy and  Democracy.  But  it  would  not  be  right 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  happens  in  a  considerable 
number  of  States  that,  while  the  polity  as  expressed 
in  the  laws  is  not  democraiical,  ine  'habit  and  ien- 
of  the  citizens  proouce  aaemocralical  spint 
jstratioriTaSS' 18  66nversely  in  other  cases 
that,  while  the  polity  as  expressed  in  the  laws  is 
comparatively  democratical,  it  is  from  the  tendency 
and  habits   of  the  citizens  more  oligarchical  in  its 
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political  revolutiflflB.  as  men  do 

3  political  regime  to  another  bat  are  cootent  in  the 

I  first  iiiatauce  with  petty  encroachments  upon  the  pri- 

Irileges  of  their  rivals,  bo  that  the  laws  wliich  existed 

lefore  .the__reyoiutiQll  coiitiiiito  iu  force,  iiUhungh  the 

^eyolutioiiar^'  party  has  ^ot  tlic  upper  haiul. 

That  this  is  an  exhaustive  clasBification  of  the 
ferent  species  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  is  auffi-  L^orthT 
fflently  proved  by  the  nature  of  facts  we  have  alleged.  BSumiSoj 
'  For  it  is  inevitable  that  political  privileges  should  be  tHiBarehy. 
enjoyed  either  by  all  the  classes  of  the  commons  aa 
we  have  specified  them  or  by  some  of  them  only. 

■  This  being  the  case,  whenever  it  is  the  agiicul- 
tur^d  class  or  in  other  words  the  class  possessed  of  a 
moderate  property  which  enjoys  the  supreme  au- 
^  thority  in  the  polity,  the  administration  is  based 
upon  an  observance  of  law.  For  aa  an  agricultural 
population  is  obliged  to  work  for  its  living  and  is 
incapable  of  a  mere  life  of  leisure,  they  bow  their 
necks  to  the  law  and  content  themselves  with  holding 
only  such  meetings  of  the  Assembly  as  are  indispens- 
able. But  political  privileges  in  this  polity  are  open 
to  any  inhabitant  of  the  State  upon  his  act{uiring  the 
legally  determined  property  qualification'.  The  rea- 
son of  these  conditions  is  that  the  absolute  exclusion 
of  any  individual  from  political  privileges  ia  a  mark 

kof  Oligarcliy ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  possibility 
of  leisure  is  out  of  the  question,  if  there  ia  not  an 
adequate  pecuniary  incoma    This  then  is  one  species 
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of  Democracy,  and  such  are  the  circumstances  which 
give  rise  to  it  There  is  a  second  species  based  upon 
the  next  principle  of  eligibility.  For  political  privi- 
leges may  be  open  theoretically  to  any  inhabitant 
against  whom  no  objection  can  be  brought  on  the 
score  of  his  descent,  although  they  are  not  practically 
exercised  by  anyone,  unless  he  is  able  to  enjoy  a  life 
of  leisura  The  result  is  that  in  this  second  form  of 
Democracy  the  laws  are  supreme  owing  to  the  want 
of  pecuniary  means  among  the  citizens.  The  third 
species  is  one  in  which  political  privileges  are  open 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  provided  only  that  they  are  of 
free  birth,  although  they  are  prevented  from  actually 
exercising  them  by  the  reason  alleged  in  the  last 
case,  viz.  want  of  means,  so  that  in  this  polity  too  the 
law  is  necessarily  supreme.  The  fourth  species  of 
Democracy  is  the  one  which  was  chronologically  de- 
veloped last  in  States.  For  it  results  from  the  great 
increase  in  the  size  of  States  as  compared  with  their 
original  dimensions  and  from  the  accession  of  large 
pecuniary  resources  that  not  only  do  all  the  inhabit- 
ants theoretically  enjoy  political  privileges  in  conse- 
quence of  the  predominant  influence  of  the  masses, 
but  they  actually  exercise  them  in  the  conduct  of 
political  business,  as  even  the  poor  are  enabled  h^ 
the  pay  thev  rece7y(|  W  v^^fffQ^  t^jpTftifiiirft  n^rpjinary  t^ 
politicfdlife..  And  indeed  it  is  a  population  of  this 
kind  which  has  the  largest  amount  of  leisure;  for 
they  are  not  impeded  in  any  way  by  the  management 
of  their  private  affairs  as  is  the  case  with  the  rich, 
who  are  thus  frequently  prevented  from  attending 
the  Assembly  or  the  Courts  of  Law.     The  conse- 
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quence  is  that  it  is  the  mass  of  the  poor  rather  than 
the  laws  that  become  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
polity. 

So  much  for  the  number  and  character  of  the 
species  of  Democracy  as  determined  by  the  force  of 
the  circumstances  we  have  described. 

We  come  now  to  those  of  Oligarchy.  When  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  people  possessing  an 
amount  of  property  which  is  comparatively  small  or 
at  the  most  not  very  large^  this  is  the  first  species 
of  Oligarchy,  one  in  which  anybody  who  acquires  the 
amount  of  property  is  entitled  to  the  exercise  of 
political  privileges  and  in  which,  as  there  is  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  governing  class,  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  supremacy  resides 
not  in  human  beings  but  in  the  law.  For  the  more 
widely  the  citizens  are  removed  from  monarchical 
government,  and  the  more  nearly  it  is  the  case 
that  the  amount  of  property  which  they  possess  is 
not  so  large  as  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  leisure  ^with- 
out attending  to  business  or  so  small  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
(the  more  certainly  will  they  approve  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  in  their  case  rather  than  their  own  su- 
premacy. If  on  the  other  hand  the  propertied  class 
is  smaller  than  in  the  last  case,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  property  larger,  the  second  species  of 
Oligarchy  is  realized.  For  the  increase  of  their 
resources  leads  them  to  aspire  to  a  proportionate 
increase  of  their  power ;  and  the  result  is  that  they 
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exercise  the  right  of  coopting  the  members  of  the 
governing  body  from  the  ^masses  and,  as  they  have 
not  yet  attained  suflScient  strength  to  dispense  with 
the  authority  of  law,  they  accommodate  the  law  to 
the  general  principle  of  the  polity.  If  again  they 
intensify  the  form  of  polity  by  still  further  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  the  governing  body  and  augment- 
ing the  requisite  amount  of  property,  they  arrive  at 
the  third  stage  of  Oligarchy,  in  which  not  only  are 
the  oflSces  of  State  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged 

(class,  but  the  tenure  of  office  is  regulated  by  a  law 
which  prescribes  that  at  the  death  of  the  parents  the 
children  shall  succeed  to  their  places.  But  when  the 
accumulation  of  vast  properties  and  the  presence  of  a 
immerous  clientele  leads  to  an  exaggerated  intensifi- 
cation of  the  oligarchical  principle^  a  dynastic  govem- 
Ament  of  the  kind  thus  constituted  approaches  closely 
to  a  Monarchy,  and  the  supreme  authority  is  vested 
in  human  beings  rather  than  in  the  law.  This  is 
the  fourth  species  of  Oligarchy,  the  counterpart  of 
the  latest  development  of  Democracy. 
Chap.  VII.  Apart  from  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  there  are 
still  two  forms  of  polity  or  constitutional  government, 
one  of  which  is  generally  recognized  and  has  been 
mentioned  in  this  book  as  one  species  of  the  four 
acknowledged  polities,  viz.,  Monarchy,  Oligarchy, 
Democracy,  and  fourthly  the  so-called  Aristocracy. 
But  there  is  a  fifth  which  is  called  by  the  general 
name  of  all  polities,  viz..  a  Polity,  although  frnm  the 
infrequency  of  its  actual  realization  writers  who  en- 
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deavour  to  enumerate  the  species  of  polities  pass  it 
oTCP  and  coufiiie  themselves,  like  Plato  in  tlie  booka  of 
liis  Rejmblic,  to  tbe  usual  four. 

Properly  speaking  we  should  confine  the  name  of  a 

r  Aristocracy  to  the  form  of  polity  described  in  the  eailj 
part  of  our  treatisa  For  the  only  polity  which  in  jus- 1 
tice  deserves  the  name  of  Ariato^;ra^;v  is  that  in  which  i 
the  citizens  are  the  l>est  persons  in  an  absolute  sfufo, 
according  to  tljc  stuinUinluf  virtue  anil  imtiii  rt'rt'ii.'iiLC 
to  any  arl li Irary  iktinitiun  ofgoudiicris.  Vuv  it  i-^  liort- 
auil  liei-e  only  that  the  good  man  and  the  guod  citi:icn 
are  absolutely  the  same ;  whereas  in  every  other  polity 
the  goodness  of  the  good  is  relative  to  their  own  polity. 

»  However  there  is  a  class  of  [wlitiea  which  present  cer- 
tain points  of  difierencc  as  compared  with  oligarchical 
polities  on  the  one  hand'  and  with  the  so-called  Polity 
on  the  other,  as  in  them  the  elections  to  office  are  not 
determined  by  wealth  only  but  also  by  virtue.  This 
form  of  polity  difl'ers  both  from  Polity  in  tlie  strict 
sense  and  from  Oligarchy,  and  is  called  aristocratical. 
It  arises  from  the  fact  that  even  in  States  which  do 
I  not  treat  the  promotion  of  virtue  as  a  matter  of  public 

•  interest  there  are  still  certain  persons  whose  name 
stands  high  and  who  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
better  classes.    Any  polity  then  in  which  regard 
paid  to  wealth,  virtue  and  numbers,  as  at  Carthage, 
aristocratical ;  so  too  is  any  i)olity  in  which  regard 
paid  to  two  of  these  only,  viz.,  to  virtue  and  num- 

tbers  as  in  the  Lacedaemonian  jxtlity',  and  there  is 
a  fusion  of  the  two  elements,  numbers  and  virtue, 
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There  are  thus  two  species  of  Aristocracy  besides  the 
primary  or  best  polity ;  and  we  may  reckon  as  a  third 
species  all  the  forms  of  the  so-called  Polity  which 
have  rather  an  inclination  to  Oligarchy. 
chap.vih,       It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  form  specially 
called  Polity  and  of  Tyranny.    We  have  adopted  this 
order,  ait^bugh  neither  the  Polity  nor  anyone  of  the 
forms  of  Aristocracy  just  described  is  properly  a  per- 
version, because  in  strict  truth  they  all  fall  short  of 
Si  the  absolutely  normal  polity  and  consequently  are 
placed  in  the  same  catalogue  with  the  perversions,  and 
the  perversions  properly  so-called  are  perversions  of 
p.  120. 1  these,  Le.  perversions  in  the  second  degree,  as  we  said 
at  the  outset.    And  it  is  reasonable  to  discuss  Tyranny 
last  as  being  of  all  polities  the  least  worthy  to  be  called 
a  polity  or  constitutional  government,  and  it  is  only 
with  polities  that  our  treatise  is  concerned. 
Polity.  Haying  then  stated  the  justification  of  our  arrange- 

3B!*       ment,  we  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Polity.    Its  essen- 
tial character  will  be  clearer  after  our  determination 
of  the  features  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  |^  for  a 
Polity  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a"tusioi 
The  ^  Ohgafchv^'Mrro««g^  how- 

hitw^n^"  ^ver  to  assign  the  name  orTolity  to  such  forms  only 
Aristocracy,  ^f  the  fusiou  as  incline  to  Democracy,  and  of  Aris- 
tocracy rather  to  such  as  incline  to  Oligarchy,  inas- 
much as  culture  and  nobility,  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  an  Aristocracy y  are  more  usually  the  con- 
comitants of  wealth.  Another  reason  for  regarding 
as  aristocratical  the  forms  of  fusion  ivhich  have  a  ten- 
dency to  Oligarchy  is  the  assumption  that  the  rich  are 
in  possession  of  the  advantages  for  which  crimes  are 
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iiBually  committetl,  and  are  therefore  lihrly  to  lead 
■virtuous  lives ;  Iieuce  they  are  deBiguated  the  gentle 
or  upper  classes.  And  thus  as  it  is  the  purport  of 
Aristocracy  to  aBsigu  the  superiority  to  tlie  best  citi- 
zens, it  is  held  that  tlie  citizens  in  Oligarchies  are 
also  Ultely  to  be  the  gentle  classes.  But  it  may  be 
said  to  be  an  imijossibility  'that  a  State  should  be 
well-oi-dered,  if  it  is  governed  not  by  the  best  but  by 
the  lower  classes,  and  similarly  that  a  State  should  be 
under  the  government  of  tlie  best,  if  it  is  not  well- 
ordered.  Good  order  however  does  not  consist  in  tlie 
mere  enactment  of  good  laws,  if  they  are  not  obeyed. 
Hence  we  must  distinguish  two  kinds  of  good  order, 
one  coueistiug  in  the  obedience  of  tiie  citizens  to  the 
existing  laws,  and  the  other  in  the  wise  enactment  of 
the  laws  by  whicli  they  abide ;  for  it  is  possible  to 
obey  bad  laws  as  well  as  good  ones.  But  this  wise 
enactment  of  the  laws  may  taite  two  forms ;  they  may 
be  either  the  best  laws  possible  to  the  citizens  in 
question  or  the  best  absolutely.  It  seema  that  Aris- 
tocracy consists  principally  in  the  distribution  of  the 
honours  of  State  according  to  virtue.  (For  the  prin- 
ciple of  Aristocracy  is  virtue,  of  Ohgarchy  wealth  and 
of  Democracy  freedom ;  but  the  definition  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  supreme  is  true  of  all,  as  it  is 
'the  case  in  Oligarchy  and  Aristocracy  no  less  than  in 
j  Democracy  that  the  will  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
I  who  enjoy  full  political  privileges  is  supreme'.)    In  the 
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great  majority  of  States  then  it  is  the  species  which  is 
really  a  Polity  that  is  called  an  ^Aristocracy;  it  is 
reaUv  a  Politf/,  because  the  fusion  of  rich  and  poor 
aims  merely  a^,<,w  repref^^(g^^Viy^,,(?j^  wealth  ^nd  iree- 
dom,  bitt  it  is  generally  called  an  Aristocracy,  because 
ncn  are  m  lact  popularly  regarded  as  occupying 
the  position  of  the  gentle  classes.    But  as  there  are 

\  claim  to  be  the  standard  of  equality  in  a  polity — ^for 
the  fourth  or  nobility,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  the  last  two,  being  notliing  else  than 
'ancestral  virtue  and  wealth — it  is  evident  that,  while 
the  fusion  of  the  two  elements,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
ought  to  be  called  a  Polity,  that  of  the  three  deserves 
the  name  of  Aristocracy  more  than  any  other  polity 
except  the  genuine  or  primary  form. 

It  has  been  stated  then  that   there  are   other 
species  of  polity  besides  Monarchy,  Democracy  and 
Oligarchy.    It  is  clear  too  what  is  the  character  of 
these  several  species,  what  are  the  points  of  diflference 
between  the  forms  of  Aristocracy  and  between  Aristo- 
cracy on  the  one  hand  and  the  various  forms  of  Polity 
on  the  other,  and  how  nearly  they  are  related  to  one 
another. 
Chap.  IX.        As  a  scqucl  to  those  remarks  we  have  now  to 
?iItio?^S?a'  describe  the  manner  of  creating  the  so-called  Polity 
Polity.       jj^  distinct  from  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  and  the 
method  of  setting  it  up  as  a  constitution.    This  will 
be  made  clear  at  once  by  a  simple  statement  of  the 
characteristics  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy ;  for  we 
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tain  the  points  of  distinction  be- 
tween tlieno  and  tlien  to  take  the  corresponding  half. 
BO  to  say,  of  each  and  put  the  two  together. 

But  there  are  three  principles  of  this  combination 
or  fueion.  Tlie  first  consiste  in  tlie  adoption  of  botii 
the  institutions  'of  the  two  parties,  viz.  the  O/iffarcIis 
and  Democrats.  Take  for  instance  the  question  of 
attendance  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  It  is  cuetoniary  in 
Oligarchies  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  the  rich  for  non- 
attendance  but  not  to  give  the  poor  any  fee  for 
attendance,  and  in  Democracies  on  the  other  hand 
to  pay  the  poor  but  not  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  the 
rich.  The  combined  or  intermediate  system  is  a 
union  of  both  and  is  therefore  appropriate  to  a  Polity, 
as  consisting  in  a  fusion  of  the  two  principles.  This 
then  is  one  method  of  combination.  Another  consists 
in  taking  a  mean  between  the  systems  of  the  two 
jrarties.  Thus  if  we  take  the  privilege  of  attendance 
in  the  public  Assembly,  in  the  one  case  there  is  no 
property  qualification  required  or  it  is  a  very  small 
one,  and  iu  the  other  it  is  large;  the  combined 
system  is  not  to  adopt  either  of  these  qualifications 
but  to  strike  a  mean  between  the  two,  A  third 
method  is  to  adopt  parts  of  both  systems,  i.e.  part  of 
the  oligarcliical  and  part  of  the  democratical  law.  For 
instance,  if  the  appointment  of  the  ofiices  of  State  by 
lot  i»,  as  is  generally  supposed,  democratical,  while 
tlie  appointment  by  sufi'rage  is  oligarchical,  if  it  is 
democratical  not  to  require  a  property  qualification 
and  oligarchical  to  require  it,  then  the  aristocratJcal 
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or  political  system  is  to  take  part  from  each  of  the 
two  polities,  viz.  to  take  from  Oligarcliy  the  system  of 
election  by  suflPrage  and  from  Democracy  the  absence 
of  a  property  qualification. 
Thpcri-  And  as  this  is  the  method  of  fusing  the  two 

Polity.       polities,  Democracy  and  Oligarchy,  so  the  criterion  of 
a  good  fusion  is  the  possibility  of  calling  the,  same 
polity  a  Democracy  and  an  Oligarchy ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  cause  of  this  uncertainty  in  language  is  the 
success  of  the  fusion.    It  is  in  fact  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  mean  that  the  two  extremes  are  dis- 
cernible in  it     This  is  just  the  case  with  the  La- 
cedaemonian polity.     There  are  many  people  who 
endeavour  to  describe  it  as  a  Democracy  because  of 
the  many  democratical  elements  in  its  constitution. 
We  may  instance  first  the  education  of  the  children. 
The  children  of  the  rich  are  brought  up  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  poor  and  receive  an  education 
which  would  not  be  beyond  the  children  of  poor 
parents.     And  the  same  is  true  of  the  years  suc- 
ceeding childhood,  and  again  afterwards  when  they 
reach  man's  estate ;  there  is  no  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor.    So  too  they  all  fare  alike  in  the  com- 
mon meals,  and  the  rich  wear  a  dress  which  any  poor 
man  would  be  able  to  procure.   Another  democrcUical 
feature  is  that  of  the  two  chief  oflSces  of  State  to  the 
one  the  commons  elect  and  to  the  other  they  are 
themselves  eligible;  for  they  elect  the  Senate  and 
are  themselves  eligible  to  the  Ephoralty.     Others 
again  caU  the  Lacedaemonian  polity  an  Oligarchy 
because  of  its  numerous  oligarchical  elements,  e.g. 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  State  by  suffrage 
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instead  of  b;  lot,  the  concentratioD  in  a  few  hands 
of  the  powera  of  life  and  death  and  exile,  and  many 
other  similar  features.  Where  the  fusion  is  successful 
it  is  proper  that  the  polity  should  appear  to  be  both 
an  Oligarchy  and  a  Democracy  and  to  be  neither,  and 
further  that  it  should  owe  its  preservation  to  in- 
ternal rather  than  to  external  causes,  and  to  internal 
causes  'not  merely  in  the  sense  that  the  party  which 
is  anxious  for  its  preservation  should  form  a  majority, 
as  this  may  be  tlie  case  even  in  a  bad  polity,  but  that 
there  should  be  no  element  of  the  State  whatever 
which  is  anxious  for  a  change  of  polity. 

The  proper  manner  of  establishing  a  Polity  as 
well  as  the  ao-callcd  Aristocracies  has  now  been 
stated. 

It  remains  for  us,  as  we  said,  to  speak  of  Tyranny,  ( 
not  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  1- 
in  order  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in  our  treatise,  as  "■ 
we  regard   it  as   one   among  the  various   kinds  of 
jwlity.    Wc  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  forms  v\ 
of  Kingship  in  the  early  part  of  our  treatise,  wlien 
we  were  investigating  Kingship  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  the  advantitgc  or  disadvantage  of  it  to 
States,  the  nature  and  antecedents  of  the  king  and 
the  manner  of  instituting  kingly  government     There 
arc  two  species  of  Tyranny  which  we  distinguished  in 
our  investigation  of  Kingship  ;  for  their  character  in 
a  certain  sense  approximates  to  Kingship  and  over- 
laps it,  inasmuch  as  both  these  forms  of  rule  are 
regulated  by  law.    1  refer  to  tlie  absolute  nionarchs 
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elected  among  some  non-Greek  peoples  and  to  the 
corresponding  monarchs  who  were  formerly  created 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  were  known  as  .^sym- 
netes.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  points  of  dif- 
ference between  these  two  forms;  but  they  both 
approximate  to  Kingship  in  their  constitutional  cha- 
racter and  the  voluntary  obedience  of  the  subjects, 
while  they  resemble  a  Tyranny  in  the  despotic  *aiid 
wholly  arbitrary  nature  of  the  rule.  There  is  a  third 
species  of  Tyranny  which  may  be  regarded  as  Ty- 
ranny in  the  strictest  sense,  being  the  counterpart  of 
the  absolute  Kingship.  A  Tyranny  of  this  kind  is 
necessarily  realized  in  the  form  of  Monarchy  which 
is  an  irresponsible  'exercise  of  rule  over  subjects,  all 
of  whom  are  the  equals  or  superiors  of  the  ruler, 
for  the  personal  advantage  of  the  ruler  and  not  of 
the  subjects.  And  hence  the  obedience  is  in  this 
case  involuntary ;  for  no  free  person  submits  willingly 
to  such  rule. 

Such  then  for  the  reasons  alleged  are  the  character 

and  number  of  the  species  of  Tyranny. 

Chap.  XI.        But  'what  is  the  best  polity  and  the  best  life  for 

the  great  majority  of  States  and  persons,  as  tested 

by  the  standard  not  of  a  virtue  which  is  beyond  the 

I  attainment  of  ordinary  human  beings,  nor  of  such  an 

f  education  as  requires  natural  advantages  and  the 

external  resources  which  Fortune  alone  can  give,  nor 

again  of  the  ideally  constructed  polity,  but  of  such  a 

life  as  the  majority  of  people  are  capable  of  realizing 
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in  a  political  association  and  eiicIi  a  irality  as  the 
majority  of  States  are  capable  of  enjoying  ?  For  as 
the  so-called  AriBtocraciea  of  which  we  recently 
spoke  lie  in  some  respects  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary States  and  in  others  approximate  to  the  Polity 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  we  may  speak  of  the 
two  forms,  viz.  Aristoerwy  and  Pulity.  as  one  anil 
the  same. 

In  the  determination  of  all  these  questions  we 
may  stjii-t  from  the  same  principles.  If  it  lias  been 
correctly  ^t;ik(l  in  (tie  '  Ethir.-^  tliat  (he  happj-  lifejp  a 
I  life  whiili  i-i  uiiiiiiin.'ili'il  in  llif  cxercisL'  nf  virtue,  and 
that  virtiir  is  ;i  nii.Mii  liuHn.-fii  two  oxfreniL's,  it  follows 
TliliF  Uii'  y\\v\.\\\  life,  "viz.  tlio  iittiiiiinient  of  the  mean 
■  f.in.IiHui,  i,i,<.-ihlc  tu  the  I'itizciiw  of  any  State,  is  the 
best.     Aiiit  further  tlie  siinie  ciinons  of  virtue  and  \iee 

[  ^necessarily  hold  good  for  a  State  and  for  its  polity,  as 

■  the  polity  is,  so  to  say,  t)ie  life  of  a  State. 

\        In  every  State  witliout  exception  there  are  three  th^ 

k parts,  viz.  the  very  rich,  the  very  poor  and  thirdly  the 
intermediate  class.    As  it  is  admitte^l  then  that  the 
moderate  or  intermediate  condition  is  best,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  possession  of  Fortune's  gifts  in  an  inter- 
mediate degree  is  the  best  thing  possible.    For  this  is  i 
[the  condition  in  which  obedience  to  reason  is  easiest;  I 
e  vho  is  excessively  beautiful,  strong,  noble  I 
tl>»-eontniry"txceseiye1y  jjoor  _or"l 
w  deeplj  degraded   cannot  easily  live  a  life  I 

'  The  reference  would  seem  to  be  to  Nlcim.  Eth.  vir.  ch.  14. 
p.  11S3  Bgsqq.;  but  perlmpB  it  is  rather  tlio  goncrul  doctrine 
ihc  EtMet  than  an j  particular  passage  that  AriHtolle  bns  in  mind. 

■  There  should  be  a  comma  after  jiiXnoroy. 
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confonnable  to  reason.  Such  persons  are  apt  in  the 
first  case  to  be  guilty  of  insolence  and  criminality  on 
a  large  scale,  and  in  the  second  to  become  rogues  and 
petty  criminals.  But  all  crimes  are  the  results  either 
of  insolence  or  of  roguery*,  both  which  are  conditions 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  States.  And  farther 
^  persons,  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  Fortune's  gifts,  strength,  wealth,  friends 
and  so  on,  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  submission  to  authority — a  fault 
which  they  derive  from  their  home-training  in  early 
years,  as  they  are  educated  amidst  such  indulgence 
that  they  do  not  get  the  habit  of  submitting  ^even 
to  their  masters — while  persons  who  suffer  from  too 
great  deficiency  of  these  blessings  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  mental  degradation.  Thus  while  the  latter 
do  not  underetand  how  to  rule,  but  only  how  to  be 
ruled  like  slaves,  the  former  do  not  understand  how  to 
submit  ^to  any  rule,  but  only  to  exercise  the  rule  of 
slave-masters.  The  result  is  a  State  composed  exclu- 
siv^lyjD^^  ofJreeuDafia^ 

with  sentiments  of  envy  on  the  one  side  and  of  con- 
;  tempt  on  the  other.  But  such  sentiments  are  the  very 
negation  of  friendship  and  pouticaT  association;  for 
^all  association  implies  friendship,  as  is  proved  by  the 

^  Omitting  the  words  rrt  5*  fjKurff  ovtoi  (pvkapxovo-i  koL  fiov- 
Xapxova-i;  for  the  ^'unwillingness  to  hold  military  and  civil  oflBce'' 
is  not  a  point  that  deserves  mention  here.  If  they  are  retained 
in  the  text,  dfx(t>6T€pa  will  mean,  not  insolence  and  roguery,  as 
in  the  translation,  but  the  disposition  to  commit  crimes  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  unwillingness  to  hold  office  on  the  other. 

^  Reading  ovdc  rols  Sidaa-KoKois. 

^  Reading  ovdefiiav  apx^v. 
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I  &ct  that  people  do  not  choose  even  to  walk  on  the  eaine 
ad  with  tiieir  enemies.    But  in  theory  at  least  the 
b  State  is  composed  as  far  as  possible  of  persons  who 
I  are  equal  and  similar,  and  this  is  especially  the  con- 
dition of  the  middle  class.    And  from  this  it  follows 
that,  if  we  take  the  parts  of  whicli  the  State  in  our 
I  conce|)tion  is  coniposed^Jt^isji  State  of  this  kindj  tih. 
'•o»i)iosed_larffeli/  of  the  middle  class,  wliicii  enjoys 
the  be^t   political   constitution.     Further  it  is   this  ? 
iiiiddlc  dass  of  citizens  which  runs  the  least  risk  of 
I  destruction  iu  a  State.    For  as  they  do  not  like  pau- 
^Bpers  lust  after  the  goods  of  others,  nor  do  others  lust 
^Pafter  theirs,  as  paupei-s  after  the  pi-operty  of  the  rich, 
they  pass  an  existence  void  of  peril,  being  neither  the 
objects  nor  the  authors  of  conspiracies.     Hence  it  was 
a  wise  prayer  of '  Phocylides 

The  miilcllo  class  witliiu  tlio  State 

Fares  best,  I  ween ; 
May  I  he  neitber  low  nor  great 
But  e'en  between. 


jtlieu  that  the  best  political  a.ssociation  iaii 
Irtncli  is  controlled  by  t!ie  middle  class,  ana  I 
only  States  capable  of  a  good  administration 
I  fire  those  in  which  the  middle  class  is  numerically 
lai^  and  stronger,  if  not  than  both  the  other  classes^ 
yet  at  least  than  either  of  them,  as  in  that  case  the 
addition  of  its  weight  turns  the  scale  and  prevents  the 
predominance  of  one  extreme  or  the  other.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  an  immense  blessing  to  a  State  that  the 
active   citizens  "shoum^pOSBeSB  "an  intermediate  and 

'  Fragment  12  id  Bcrgk'a  Pottae  Lijrki  Graeei. 
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sufficient  amount  of  property;  for  where  there  is  a 
class  of  extremely' weallKy  people  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  class  of  absolute  paupers  on  the  other^  the  result 

i^is  either  an  extreme  Democracy  or  an  untempered 
Oligarchy,  or,  as  the  outcome  of  the  predominance 
;  of  either  extreme,  a  Tyranny.  For  Tyranny  results 
from  the  most  violent  form  of  Democracy  or  from 
Oligarchy,  but  is  far  less  likely  to  result  from  a  polity 
in  which  the  middle  class  is  strong  and  the  citizens  all 
stand  much  on  the  same  level.  The  reason  of  this  we 
pp.  356,360,  will  state  hereafter  when  we  treat  of  the  revolutions 
of  polities.  It  is  evident  however  that  the  intermedi- 
ate form  of  polity  is  best,  as  it  is  the  only  one  which 
is  free  from  political  disturbances.  For  it  is  where 
the  middle  class  is  large  that  there  is  the  least  danger 
of  disturbances  and  dissensions  among  the  citizens. 
And  this  too,  viz.  the  largeness  of  the  middle  class,  is 
the  reason  why  great  States  are  comparatively  little 
liable  to  political  disturbances ;  whereas  in  small 
States  it  is  easy  to  divide  the  whole  population  into 
two  camps,  leaving  no  intermediate  class,  and  all  the 
citizens  in  them  are  practically  either  poor  or  rich. 

^  It  is  the  middle  class  too  which  impai 

cies  a  more  secure  and  permanent  character  than  to 


■V 


*-Ar»w^n*-^iifV>-) 


Ohgarchies,  as  the  middle  class  are  more  litlttieKiinj 


*»  -  J-*"-"  iiS.v->Tp»i 


Cemocracies  than  in  Oligarchies;  for  if  there  is  no 
middTS'^'Sla^^ltnTIEe^oor  in  virtue  of  their  numbers 
are  preponderant,  the  consequence  is  failure  and 
speedy  destruction  of  the  State. 


^  Reading  araurets. 
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We  may  fairly  regard  it  as  an  judication  of  the 

Iaamefact,  viz.  of  the  auperionti/  of  the  Middle  dass, 
TRat  the  best  legislators  belong  to  the  middle  class  of 
^lizens,  e.g.  tiolou,  as  is   evident   from   liis  poems, 
Lycurgua-^for  he  was  not  king^Charondaa  and  most 
•  others. 
We  see  too  from  th^e  facts  why  it  is  that  the  There 
]  great  majority  of  polities  are  eitlicr  deraocratical  or  g^ 
1  oligarchical.    The  reason  is  that,  as  the  middle  class  '^^^ 
I  is  generally  small  in  them,  whichever  of  the  two  other 
classes  enjoys  the  superiority  in  any  case,  whether  it 
be  the  propertied  class  or  the  commonsjijs  apiirty 
which  transgresses  the  rule  of  the  mean  that  ini])iirts 
"i^^wn  .^ias  to  tliepoTT^^antQTierebgprodiicea  either 
Democracy  Qr  Qlijtarchy.    Aiidthere  is  the  further 
fact  tliat  in  consequence  of  the  political  disturbances 
and  contentions   l>etween   the  commons  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  rich  on  the  other  wluchever  party 
happens  to  get  tlie  better  of  its  opponents,  instead  of 

I  establishing  a  polity  of  a  broad  and  equal  kind,  as- 
sumes political  supremacy  as  a  prize  of  the  \'ictory 
and  sets  up  eitlier  a  Democracy  or  an  Oligarchy.  Wc 
may  <uld  that  the  two  States,  whicli  have  attained  an 
imperial  position'  iri  Greece,  liavhig  regard  solely  to" 
_3jeir  own  respective  polities  always  establislied  either 
Democracies  or  Oligarchies  in  the  different Stiites,  not 
"oiirofBnjr  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  States 
in  question,  but  simply  for  their  own  interest-  And 
i_''^e  result  of  all  these  circumstances  is  that  the  inter- 
mediate polity  is  either  never  realized  at  all  or  only 
'  Beldom  and  in  a  few  States ;  for  among  all  who  have 
bitherto  attained  a  commanding  position  there  has 
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beeu  only  a  single  ^ndividuaWho  was  prevailed  upon 
to  restore  this  political  system,  viz.  a  Polity.  And 
indeed  it  has  become  a  settled  habit  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Greek  States  not  even  to  desire  the  principle 
of  equality  but  to  seek  a  position  either  of  rule  or  of 
patient  submission  to  a  dominant  power. 
The  com-  The  uaturc  of  the  best  polity  and  the  reason  why 

exwuence    it  is  the  bcst  are  now  clear.    But  taking  the  general 
polities.      list  of  polities  and  remembering  that  according  to 
p.  264     our  'former  statement  there  are  several  varieties  of 
Democracy  and  Oligarchy,  we  shall  not  after  our  deter- 
mination of  the  best  poUty  find  a  difficulty  in  discern- 
ing what  kind  of  polity  is  to  be  placed  first,  second 
and  so  on  in  due  order  according  to  their  comparative 
excellence  and  inferiority.    For  the  nearer  a  polity  is 
to  the  best  polity,  the  better  of  course  it  will  be,  and 
the  further  it  is  removed  from  the  mean,  the  worse  it 
will  be,  unless  indeed  it  is  tried  with  reference  to  an 
arbitrary  standard.    And  when  I  speak  of  an  arbitrary 
standard,  I  mean  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
one  of  two  polities  is  preferable  in  itself^  but  the  other 
^may  well  be  more  advantageous  to  a  certain  State. 
Chap.  XII.        The  nature  and  character  of  the  polities  suited  to 
SiteS?e*to  *  particular  natures  and  characters  is  the  next  question 
itates^*^    which  we  have  to  consider. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  determine  who  was  the  "individual"  meant 
by  Aristotle  among  the  ten  or  more  different  names  suggested 
by  commentators.  The  language  in  which  he  describes  the 
Solonian  polity  (p.  66,  IL  8  sqq.)  would  lend  itself  to  the  view 
tliat  he  is  here  referring  to  Solon.  But  airobovvai.  is  in  favour  of 
Congreve's  suggestion  that  it  is  the  Lacedaemonian  Pausanias 
who  was  in  his  mind. 

2  Heading  «<^a/iey.  '  Reading  icaXvci. 
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It  is  necessary  to  begin  by  assuming  a  principle 

of  general  application,  viz.  that  the  part  of  the  State 

which  desires  the  continuance  of  tlie  polity  ought  to 

be  stronger  than  that  which  does  not    "^tfti  j"  '^""'y 

^£tate there  ia  a  qualitative  and  a  quiintitiiHve  element. 

_.  Tmean  freedom,  wealth,  culture  ami 

iiobility ;   by  iEe  latter  mere  numerical  superiorify. 

Tie  that  of  the  pai'ts  of  wliich  tlic  .^tate 

is  compoaed  the  quality  may  belong  to  one  and  the 

quantity  to  another,  e.g.  tiiat  the  ignoble  classes  may 

be  immcrically  larger  than  the  noble  or  the  poor  than 

I  tlie  rich,  but  that  their  superiority  iu  quHJitity  may 

I  not  be  commensurate  with  their  inferiority  in  quality. 

I  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  institute  a  comparison 

[  between  the  two  elements. 

Where  the  numerical    superiority   of  the   poor 

I  Lears  the  proportion  we  haTe  indicated  to  tJie  qualittt- 

I  iive  superiority  of  the  rich,  i,e.  is  vastly  superior  to  it, 

1  it  is  natural  that  the  polity  established  should  be  a 

I  Democracy,  and  that  the  speciea  of  Democracy  slionld 

[  be  detenuined  by  the  cliaracter  of  the  commons  to 

'  whom  the  superiority  belongs,  i.&  that,  if  it  is  tlic 

agricultural  population  whicii  is  predominant,  it  should 

be  the  primary  form  of  Democracy,  if  the  mechanical 

and  wage-earning  population,  the  latest  development 

of  Democracy,  and  eo  for  all  the  iutermediate  forms. 

Where  on  the  other  hand  the  superiority  of  the  rich  or 

upper  classes  in  quality  is  greater  than  its  inferiority 

in  quantity,  it  is  natural  that  the  polity  should  be  an 

Oligarchy,  and  as  in  the  la.st  case  that  the  species  of 

Oligarchy  should  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 

oligarchical  population  in  whom  the  8ui>eriority  resides. 


of 
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^Bot  the  kfflsbtor  in  his  politkal  gysteni  oogfat 
alwaT8losecuietiieaiiiD(»tortliemHkuecia8&   J^or 


laws  whidi  he  enacte  are  oligardiical,  he  should 
aim  at  the  Batisjacium  of  the  middle  dass ;  if  demo- 
cratical,  he  shoold  eogage  their  support  in  behalf  <^ 
the  laws.  But  it  is  only  where  the  nombers  of  the 
middle  class  preponderate  ^tho*  o^er  both  the  ex- 
tremes or  OTer  oid  j  one  (rf*  them  that  there  is  a  poeei- 
Ixlitj  of  a  permanent  polity.  For  ibeare  is  no  danger 
of  a  conspiracy  amcHig  the  rich  and  the  poor  against 
the  middle  daas,  as  neither  rich  ugt  poor  will  consent 
to  a  condition  of  slavery^,  and  if  they  try  to  find  a 
polity  which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
they  will  not  discover  any  other  than  this,  viz.  the 
polity  which  rests  upon  the  middle  doss.  For  the 
mutual  distrustfulness  of  the  Oligarchs  and  Democrats 
will  prevent  them  from  consenting  to  an  alternation  of 
rule.  All  the  world  over  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
nobody  so  thoroughly  trusted  as  an  arUtrator,  and 
the  jTijH^jfi  c'\ft^  occupies  a  position  of  arbitration 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  ^^- 

But  the  permanence  of  the  polity  will  depend 
i  upon  the  excellence  of  the  fusion.    It  is  a  common 
I  and  serious  mistake  made  even  by  those  who  desire 
;  to  set  up  aristocratical  polities  not  only  to  give  an 
^  undue  share  of  power  to  the  rich  but  to  endeavour  to 
deceive  the  conunons.    For  the  spurious  advantages 
are  sure  in  time  to  produce  a  real  evil,  as  the  usur- 
pations of  the  rich  arc  more  fatal  to  the  polity  than 
those  of  the  commons. 

^  Omitting  rois  Mpois. 


CHAF,  X1I[.]  OP  ABISTOTLE. 

The  artifices  usually  a<lopted  in  polities  as  pretexts  cttAp.xiii. 

»to  impose  upon  tlie  contmons  are  five  in  number,  i'^i'S^ 
having  reference  to  the  Public  Assembly,  the  offices 
of  State,  tlie  Courts  of  Law,  the  possession  of  arms 
and  'gymnastic  exercises. 

In  regard  to  the  first  the  artifice  is  that,  while  at-  IJJj^ll'"^ 
tendance  in  the  Public  Assembly  is  a  privilege  allowed 

»to  all  alike,  the  rich  are  liable  to  a  fine  either  exclu-  ^h 

fiively  or  to  a  fine  of  a  much  more  serious  amount  for  ^^H 

non-attendance.     In  regard  to  the  offices  of  State  it  is  ^^^| 

that  the  poor  enjoy  tlie  ])rivilege  of  declining  office,  ^^H 

which  is  not  accorded  to  itersons  possessing  a  certain  ^^H 

property  assessmcTit.    In  regard  to  the  Courts  of  Law  ^^H 

it  is  that,  whereas  the  rich  are  subject  to  a  fine  for 
non-attendance,  the  poor  enjoy  an  immunity,  or  the 
former  are  mulcted  heavily  and  the  latter  only  in  a 
email  sum,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the  laws  of  Charondaa. 
There  are  some  States  also  in  which  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  entitled  after  registration  to  attend  the 
»  Assembly  and  the  Courts  of  Ijaw,  but  if  after  registra- 
Uoii  they  fail  to  attend,  they  are  liable  to  a  heavy  fine, 
the  object  Ijeing  that  the  poorer  citizens  may  be 
deterred  by  fear  of  the  fine  from  registering  them- 
selves and  in  consequence  of  not  being  registered 
may  be  unable  to  attend  the  Courts  of  Law  or  the 
Public  Assembly.  The  same  principle  prevails  in  the 
legislation  respecting  the  possession  of  arms  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  a  penal  ofience  to  be  with- 
i  arms  in  the  case  of  the  rich  but  not  of  the  poor, 
1  similarly  it  is  a  penal  offence  in  the  rich  but  not 

'  Reading  yviitiia-ia. 
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in  the  {xmr  to  omit  their  gymnastic  exercises ;  and 
here  again  the  object  is  that  the  former  may  be  in- 
duced by  fear  of  the  fine  to  engage  in  such  exercises 
and  the  latter  having  no  such  fear  before  their  eyes 
may  not  engage  in  them. 
D  deoMH  And  as  ^these  artifices  of  l^islation  are  oligarchical 

in  their  character,  so  there  are  counter-artifices  in 
Democracies.   Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance^  a  fee  is 
given  to  the  poor  for  attendance  in  the  Assembly  and 
the  Courts  of  Law,  but  no  fine  is  inflicted  upon  the 
rich  for  non-attendance. 
s)^Mto       It  is  evident  therefore  that  anyone  who  is  anxious 
^(wdiy    to  produce  a  just  fusion  should  combine  the  charac- 
wuj.        teristics  of  the  two  polities,  Democracy  and  Oligarchy^ 
ie.  he  should  fee  the  poor  and  fine  the  rich.  This  mil 
be  a  means  of  securing  the  participation  of  all  the 
citizens  in  the  business  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Courts 
of  Law,  whereas  in  any  other  case  the  polity  fells 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  one  class  or  the  other. 
rhe  limit  of       The  Polity  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands 
^aPouty.  of  the  class  which  possesses  heavy  arms;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  define  absolutely  the  amount  of  the 
property  assessment  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of 
political  privileges  and  to  say  that  it  must  reach  a 
certain  figure.    We  must  rather  consider  what  is  the 
"highest  property  assessment  which  in  each  particular 
case  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  those  who 
are  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  political  privileges  are 
more  numerous  than  those  who  are  not,  and  then 
determine  it  at  this  amount.    For  the  poor  are  content 

^  Reading  okiyapxiKa  ra  troffilo'iiaTcu 
2  Beading  irwrov. 
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to  keep  the  peace  despite  their  exclusion  from  the 
houoiirs  of  Stftte,  if  nobody  inaults  them  or  despoils 
them  of  any  of  tlieir  property.  Not  indeed  that  this 
is  an  easy  condition ;  for  it  is  not  the  case  that  the 
membera  of  the  governing  body  are  invariably  persons 
of  a  delicate  sense  of  honour.  And  again  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  poor  on  occasion  of  war  to  refuse  to  serve, 
if  in  spite  of  their  poverty  they  are  not  supplied  with 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  although,  if  the  means  are 
^ven  them,  they  consent  to  take  the  field.  But  there 
are  some  States  in  which  the  Polity  is  in  the  hands 
not  only  of  all  who  are  actually  serving  as  heavj- 
armed  soldiers  but  of  all  who  ever  have  so  served 
and  are  now  past  the  military  age ;  while  among  the 
Malians,  although  both  these  classes  enjoyed  political 
privileges,  it  was  only  tho  persons  actually  serving  in 
the  army  who  were  eligible  to  the  offices  of  State. 

The  first  pohty  or  constitutional  government  in  Hiatoricai 
Greece,  which  was  formed  after  the  era  of  the  kings,  of^ittSI! 
include{l  none  but  the  military  class.  The  original 
polity  of  all  was  in  the  hands  of  the  knights,  as  it 
was  the  cavalry  tliat  at  that  time  constituted  military 
strength  and  superiority.  For  heavy  infantry  is  use- 
less without  organization  and,  as  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  any  experience  or  system  in  the  organization 
of  infantry  among  the  ancients,  their  strength  resided 
wholly  in  the  cavalry.  But  as  tho  different  States 
increased  in  size,  and  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  ac- 
quired greater  power,  a  larger  number  were  admitted 
to  political  privileges.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  con- 
stitutions which  wo  call  Polities  were  called  by  our 
forefathers  Democracies,  and  the  Polities  of  antiquity 
J  9— 2 
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were^  as  might  be  expected^  oligarchical  and  regal 
in  their  character;  for  as  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
inhabitants  the  middle  class  in  them  was  not  large^ 
their  numerical  and  strategical  insignificance  inclined 
them  to  acquiesce  in  a  position  of  subjection. 

We  have  now  stated  the  reason  why  there  are 
varieties  of  polity  and  why  there  are  more  than  the 
actual  names  imply^  there  being  more  kinds  than  one 
of  Democracy  and  so  on ;  we  have  also  described  the 
points  of  difference  between  them  and  the  reason  of 
the  difference,  the  nature  of  the  best  average  polity 
and  the  character  of  polity  suited  to  particular  kinds 
of  people. 
Chap.  XIV.  Let  US  procccd  to  discuss  the  points  which  natu- 
rally follow  not  only  generally  but  in  reference  to 
particular  polities,  taking  them  in  order  and  starting 
from  the  suitable  basis  of  the  subject. 

ments  of  a  good  legislator  is  bound  to  consider  what  is  expedient 
^  ^*  to  particular  polities  in  respect  of  each.  For  the  good 
order  of  the  polity  necessarily  follows  from  the  good 
order  of  these  departments,  and  the  differences  of 
polities  necessarily  depend  upon  the  differences  in 
these  respects. 

The  first  of  the  three  points  is  Hhe  nature  of  the 

I  body  which,  deliberates  on  afiairs  of  State,  secondly 

lEe  nature  of  tKelExecuMve,  i.e.  the  offices  to  be  created, 

the  extent  of  their  junsdiction  and  the  right  system 

^  of  election,  and  thirdly  the  nature  of  the  Judicial 


VJBo^y. 
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The  Deliberative  Body  is  supreme  upon  all  ques-  ir 
tioiis  of  war  and  peace,  the  formation  aiid  diasolution  Bi 
of  alliauces,  the  enactment  of  iawa,  sentences  of  death, 
exile  and  confiscation  ;  to  it  belongs  'the  election  of 
the  officers  of  State,  and  to  it  they  are  responsible  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office.  It  ia  necessary 
that  all  these  decisions  "should  be  committed  either 
to  tbe  citizens  collectively  or  to  some  of  them,  i.  e.  to 
a  single  definite  office  or  to  several,  or  that  different 
decisions  should  be  committed  to  different  offices,  or 
that  some  of  them  should  be  committed  to  the  citizens 
collectively  and  others  to  some  of  the  citizens;  only. 

The  exercise  of  deliberative  powers  by  all  the  in 
citizens  upon  all  subjects  is  a  characteristic  of  popular 
government ;  for  this  universal  equality  is  in  the  spirit 
of  Democracy.  But  there  are  various  modes  of  order- 
ing this  general  deliberative  jHJwer.  The  firet  is  that 
it  should  be  exercised  by  all  the  citizens  not  collec- 
tively but  by  alternation,  as  e.g.  in  the  polity  of  the 
Milesian  Teleclea  or  in  other  polities  in  which  it  is  the 
various  official  boards  which  meet  for  deliberative 
purposes,  but  all  the  citizens  enter  upon  official  posi- 
tions according  to  a  rotation  of  tribes  or  whatever 
are  the  very  smallest  divisions  of  the  State,  until  the 
tenure  of  office  has  passed  down  the  entire  body. 
The  citizens  only  assemble  collectively  under  this 
system  to  enact  laws,  to  settle  constitutional  questions 
and  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  State. 
Another  mode  is  that  the  citizens  collectively  should 
form  tlie  Deliberative  Body  but  should  not  aesemble 

*  Reading  dij^iiuo-ioit  khX  jrepl  apx^"  aipi<ri<i>s. 
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except  ^to  elect  officers  of  State,  to  enact  laws,  to 
determine  questions  of  war  and  peace  and  to  hold 
the  audit  of  the  officers'  accounts,  while  upon  all  other 
matters  the  power  of  deliberation  is  Tested  in  officers 
appointed  for  the  particular  duties,  these  officers 
being  appointed  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
by  suffi-age  or  by  lot.  A  third  mode  is  one  by  which 
the  citizens  all  meet  for  the  election  of  officers  of 
State,  for  the  audit  of  their  accounts  and  for  deliberar 
tion  upon  questions  of  war  and  of  alliance,  while  all 
other  matters  are  administered  by  the  officers  of  State, 
who  are  appointed  by  suffi-age  so  fitr  as  is  possible  in 
this  advanced  form  of  Democracy ^  viz.  in  all  cases 
where  special  knowledge  is  required  in  the  officers. 
A  fourth  mode  is  one  in  which  \hQ  citizens  meet 
collectively  to  deliberate  upon  all  questions,  and  the 
officers  of  State  do  not  possess  the  power  of  decision 
in  any  case  but  merely  of  preliminary  examination — 
a  method  of  administration  prevailing  at  the  present 
day  in  the  latest  development  of  Democracy,  which  is 
in  our  view  analogous  to  an  Oligarchy  of  a  dynastic  or 
a  Monarchy  of  a  tyrannical  type. 
in  an  ou.  As  the  modcs  we  have  hitherto  described  are  all 

democratical,  so  the  system  in  which  deliberation  upon 
all  matters  is  confined  to  certain  citizens  is  oligarchical. 
And  in  this  case  too  there  are  several  different  forms. 
When  the  election  to  the  X>eUberative  Body  is  simply 
dependent  upon  a  comparatively  low  property  assess- 
ment and  the  body  is  in  consequence  comparatively 
numerous,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  legally 
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prohibited  subject  but  are  always  obedient  to  the  law, 
and  when  participation  in  the  deliberative  procedure 
ia  open  to  anyone  upon  hia  acquiring  the  requisite 

(property  asaessmeiit,  the  constitution  in  question  ia 
an  Oligarchy,  but  an  Oligarchy  which  in  virtue  of  its 
moderate  cliaracter  is  a  close  approximation  to  a 
Polity.  When  again  the  privilege  of  deliberation  is 
not  open  to  all  the  citizens  wJio  possess  the  requisite 
property  assessment  but  is  limited  to  an  elected  body, 
but  as  in  the  last  case  their  authority  is  conformable 

(to  law,  the  eystem  ia  in  the  strict  sense  oligarchical. 
And  when  the  body  with  whom  the  deliberative  power 
resides  Las  the  power  of  cooption,  and  similarly  when 
a  eon  succeeds  to  his  father's  place  in  the  Deliberative 
Body,  i.e.  when  the  hereditari/ principle  ia  introduced, 
and  the  Deliberative  Body  is  superior  to  the  laws,  the 
system  in  question  must  be  an  'extreme  form  of 
Oligarchy, 

Where  again  there  are  certain  matters  which  are  innnAris 

Ethe  control  of  certain  persons,  e.g.  where  questions 
war  and  peace  and  the  audit  of  the  officers'  accounts 
me  before  the  citizens  collectively,  while  everything 
else  is  left  to  executive  officers  and  the  officers  are 
appointed  by  'suffrage,  the  polity  is  an  Aristocracy. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  subjects  of  deliberation  '"  "  f^'iti 
come  in  some  cases  before  persona  appointed  by  suflrage 
and  in  others  before  persona  appointed  by  lot,  whether 
appointed  by  lot  absolutely  or  from  a  body  pre- 
viously  selected,  or  before  persons  appointed  partly 
I  l^  Buffi-age  and  partly  by  lot,  these  conditions  are 
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characteristic  partly  of  an  aristocratical  form  of  polity 
and  partly  of  a  Polity  in  the  strict  sense. 

The  Deliberative  Body  is  distinguished  in  the  way 
we  have  described  relatively  to  the  several  polities, 
and  the  *  administration  of  each  polity  corresponds  to 
the  distinction  we  have  stated. 
Expedients  But  in  the  interest  of  the  ^Democracy  of  our  own 
to  the  day  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  pre-eminent  title 
Democriujy,  to  the  name — I  mean  the  Democracy  in  which  the 
commons  are  superior  even  to  the  laws — it  is  well,  if 
we  would  improve  the  deliberation,  to  adopt  the  same 
expedient  as  is  adopted  in  reference  to  the  Courts  of 
Law  in  Oligarchies,  where  a  fine  for  non-attendance 
is  imposed  upon  the  class  whose  presence  in  the  Courts 
is  desired,  as  a  means  of  securing  their  attendance 
(while  the  advocates  of  popular  government  give  a 
fee  to  the  poor  /or  their  attendance),  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Public  x\ssembly.  For  the  deli- 
beration *is  better  conducted,  if  all  the  citizens  collec- 
tively take  part  in  it,  the  commons  as  well  as  the 
upper  classes  and  the  upper  classes  as  well  as  the 
masses.  It  is  advisable  too  that  an  *  equal  number  of 
members  of  the  Deliberative  Body  should  be  appointed 
by  suffrage  or  by  lot  from  each  division  of  the  citizens. 
And  further,  if  the  Democrats  have  a  vast  numerical 
preponderance  over  the  capable  statesmen,  it  is  ad- 
visable either  to  give  the  fee  for  attendance  not  to  the 
whole  number  but   to  a  number  corresponding  to 
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the  numerical  strengtii  of  the  upper  clasaea  or  to 
throw  out  by  lot  all  who  are  in  excess  of  the  proper 
number. 

In  an  Oligarchy  ou  the  other  hand  it  is  advisaUe  »•" 
either  to  elect  by  anticipation  certain  representatives 
of  the  people  as  members  of  the  DeUberatiw  Body  or 
to  establish  sucli  an  office  as  exists  in  certain  polities 
under  the  name  of  Preliminary  Councillora  or  Guar- 
dians of  the  Laws  and  to  allow  the  whole  body  of 
citizens  to  take  into  their  consideration  such  matters 
only  as  have  already  received  the  preliminary  decision 
of  these  boards.  Tliis  will  be  a  means  of  giving  the 
commons  a  share  in  the  delibcmtion  and  at  the  same 
time  of  preventing  them  from  abolishing  any  insti- 
tution of  the  polity.  It  is  advisable  too  that  the 
commons  either  should  simply  confirm  the  resolu- 
tions brought  before  them  hy  the  Preliminary  Coun- 
cillors or  the  Guardians  of  the  Laws  or  at  least 
ehould  not  pass  any  resolution  of  a  contrary  nature 
or,  that  while  the  privilega  of  giving  advice  is  con- 
feired  ujion  all,  the  right  of  actual  deliberation,  i,  &  of 
rotinij,  sliouU  be  conflued  to  the  officei-s  of  State. 
It  is  pcnp'.T  ti"(  to  atlopt  just  the  n[>[>n>it.ii  (:uiir.-:U  tii 
.  till.'  ■'lie  u-u,i]ly  tidoptcd  in  polities,  i.e.  lo  iiiiiki.' the 
Jveti)  (jf  the  ina^^ses  final  but  not  tlieir  positive  reso- 
1  hifions,  and  always  to  let  a  bill  which  has  been  rejected ' 
■  oy  the  commons  be  referred  back  to  the  executive 
officers.  For  in  existing  polities  the  converse  is  the 
practice  :  it  is  a  small  body  that  has  a  supreme  power 
of  veto  but  not  of  positive  resolution,  and  thero  is 
I  always  a  power  of  reference  back  to  the  masses. 

Such  then  is  the  result  of  our  discussions  respect- 
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ing  the  Deliberative  Body  and  therefore  of  course  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  polity. 
Chap.  XV.  We  come  next  to  the  distinction  in  respect  of  the 
?m^e,  ^*^'  offices  of  state.  For  in  this  department  of  the  poUty 
as  in  the  last  there  is  room  for  a  good  many  variations. 
The  questions  arise  what  is  to  be  the  number  of  the 
offices  of  State,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  and 
the  period  of  each — for  in  some  States  the  officers 
are  appointed  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  shorter 
period,  in  others  again  for  a  year  and  in  others  for  a 
still  longer  time — ^and  further  whether  the  offices  are 
to  be  tenable  for  life  or  for  a  long  period,  or  neither 
of  these  is  to  be  the  case,  but  they  are  to  be  tenable 
several  times  by  the  same  person,  or  they  are  never  in 
any  circumstances  to  be  tenable  by  the  same  persons 
twice.  And  coming  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
of  State,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
persons  eligible  and  of  the  electing  body  and  into  the 
method  of  election.  For  it  is  right  that  upon  all  these 
various  points  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  all  the 
various  possible  arrangements  and  then  to  adapt  the 
different  offices  to  the  ^polities  to  which  they  are  suited. 
Nature  and       But  it  is  uot  an  casy  matter  at  the  outset  to  deter- 

numberof         •        ji_        t_  x  i»j.i_  -x-  !_•  t_  t 

the  offices  mmc  the  character  of  the  positions  which  are  properly 
described  as  offices  of  State.  For  there  are  many 
mere  superintendents  necessary  to  the  political  asso- 
ciation and,  as  these  are  certainly  not  officers  of  State^ 
it  is  not  correct  to  regard  all  functionaries  appointed 
either  by  suffrage  or  lot  as  officers.  The  priesthood 
is  an  obvious  case  in  point ;  it  should  be  regarded 
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not  as  eui  office  in  the  strict  sense  but  as  sometlung 
distinct  from  and  parallel  to  political  offices.  Then 
again  there  are  masters  of  chomsea  and  heralds  who 
are  elected,  and  we  elect  'ambassadors  also  ;  but  none 
of  them  are  ojicers  0/  State.  Some  offices  of  super- 
intendence are  political, whether  the  superintendence  is 
over  all  the  citizens  in  respect  of  a  particular  function, 
aa  e.g.  the  superintendence  of  a  general  in  tlie  field  of 
battle,  or  departmental,  like  that  of  a  censor  of  women 
or  boys.  Others  again  are  economic — it  is  a  common 
tiling  e,  g,  to  elect  insi)ector8  of  weights  and  measures 
— and  others  again  simply  menial,  to  which  people,  if 
tiiey  are  wealthy,  appoint  slaves.  Strictly  speaking 
iiowever  we  must  define  offices  generally  as  all  posi- 
tions to  which  are  assigned  the  functions  of  delibera- 
tion, decision  and  command  on  certain  points  and 
more  especially  the  last,  as  to  command  is  an  cs[)ecial 
characteristic  of  official  power.  But  such  a  question 
as  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  office  is  in  fact  one 
of  no  practical  significance  ;  for  no  controversy  about 
the  name  has  ever  yet  been  raised  or  decided ;  although 
it  has  a  distinct  speculative  imx>ort. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  to  raise  a  question  in 
respect  of  all  poUties  without  exception  and  especially 
of  Email  States  as  to  the  character  and  number  of  the 
offices  indispensable  to  tlie  existence  of  a  State  and 
the  character  of  such  offices  as,  although  not  in- 
dispensable, are  yet  serviceable  to  a  high  order  of 
polity.  For  in  large  States  it  is  equally  possible  and 
right  to  have  a  single  office  appointed  to  a  single 
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work,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  resolts  from  the  hige 
number  of  the  citizens  that  there  are  many  peraou 
ready  to  be  admitted  to  the  official  board,  so  that  ^in 
some  cases  the  office  is  held  a  second  time  only  after 
a  long  interval  and  in  others  is  never  held  more  than 
once,  and  on  the  other  hand  every  work  is  better 
done  when  the  attention  is  exclusiyely  devoted  to 
it  instead  of  being  distracted  by  a  nnmber  of  things. 
In  small  States  on  the  other  hand  it  is  necessary 
to  concentrate  a  number  of  offices  in  a  few  hands,  as 
the  scantiness  of  the  population  makes  it  diflScolt  for 
a  large  number  of  people  to  be  in  office  at  the  same 
time.  For  if  this  is  the  casey  who  are  to  relieve  the 
first  set  of  officers  ?  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
small  States  require  the  same  offices  and  laws  as 
great  ones,  with  this  difference  that  in  the  latter  case 
*they  are  required  frequently  and  in  the  former  only 
at  considerable  intervals.  Hence  there  is  no  reason 
why  several  functions  should  not  be  assigned  to  the 
same  persons ;  for  they  will  not  be  any  impediment 
to  one  another,  and  in  view  of  the  scanty  population 
it  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  offices  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ^spit-candlesticks.  If  we  are  in  a  position 
then  to  enumerate  the  offices  necessary  to  any  State 
and  the  offices  which  are  ^appropriate,  although  not 
wholly  indispensable,  the  knowledge  will  £a^ilitate 
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a  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  offices  whicli 
may  properly  be  uuited  ia  a  single  one. 

Nor  is  it  fitting  to  neglect  the  further  question, 
what  is  the  'character  of  the  subjects  which  should  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  many  local  officers  and 
of  the  subjects  over  which  a  single  office  should  be 
supreme  universally,  e.g.  whether  public  propriety 
should  in  the  market  be  under  the  control  of  a  censor 
of  the  market  and  of  different  officers  in  different 
places  or  of  the  same  office  everywhere.  There  is 
the  further  question  whether  the  division  should 
depend  upon  the  subject  or  the  persons,  I  mean  e.g. 
whether  there  should  be  a  single  minister  of  public 
propriety  or  different  officers  for  children  and  women. 
And  yet  again,  looking  to  the  different  pohties  we  have 
to  ask  whether  tliere  is  a  special  claaa  of  offices  suited 
to  each  polity  or  not ;  in  other  words  whether  the  same 
offices  are  supreme  in  Democracy,  Oligarchy,  Aristo- 
cracy and  >[ouarchy,  although  the  persona  eligible  to 
them  are  not  equal  and  similar  but  'differ  in  the 
different  polities,  being  the  cultured  classes  in  an 
Ariatocracy,  the  wealthy  ui  an  Oligarchy  and  all  free- 
bom  persons  iu  a  Democracy,  or  whether  on  tlie  other 
hand  there  are  'different  kinds  of  office  corresponding 
to  the  differences  between  the  polities,  and  the  same 
offices  are  in  some  cases  similar  and  in  others  different 
iu  consequence  of  these  differences,  as  it  ia  appro- 
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priate  that  the  same  oflBces  shoald  be  inflaoitialin 
one  polity  and  insignificant  in  another.  It  most  be 
admitted  however  that  there  are  certain  offices  pecoliar 
to  particular  polities,  e.g.  a  Preliminary  Council,  irldA 
unlike  a  Council  is  distinctly  non-democraticaL  For 
there  must  be  some  body  to  undertake  the  bnsinesB 
of  preparing  measures  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Public  Assembly  and  thereby  enabling  the  commons 
to  attend  to  business.  But  if  the  members  of  it  are 
numerically  few,  the  institution  is  characteristic  of 
Oligarchy ;  and  as  a  Preliminary  Council  is  neces- 
sarily small,  it  is  therefore  oligarchicaL  Where  how^ 
ever  both  these  offices,  riz,  a  Council  and  a  Pre- 
liminary Councily  exist,  the  latter  is  established  as 
a  controlling  influence  upon  the  former ;  for  while 
the  Council  is  an  institution  of  Democracy,  the  Pre- 
liminary Council  is  an  institution  of  Oligarchy.  But 
the  authority  of  the  Council  is  gradually  undermined 
in  all  Democracies  in  which  the  commons  themselyes 
assemble  for  the  transaction  of  business  of  every 
kind.  And  this  is  usually  the  case  when  the  members 
of  the  Public  Assembly  are  in  receipt  of  la]*ge  pay  for 
their  attendance,  as  in  that  case  they  have  sufficient 
leisure  to  assemble  frequently  and  themselves  pro- 
nounce decisions  upon  all  questions.  On  the  other 
hand  a  censorship  of  women  or  children  or  any 
other  office  charged  with  similar  superintendence  is 
characteristic  of  an  Aristocracy,  but  not  of  a  De- 
mocracy, as  it  is  impossible  in  a  Democracy  to  pre- 
vent the  wives  of  the  poor  from  going  out  of  doors, 
nor  yet  of  an  Oligarchy,  as  the  wives  of  the  actual 
Oligarchs  lead  luxurious  and  unrestrained  lives. 
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So  much  however  at  present  for  tliese  questioiis. 
We  must  now  endeavour  to  enter  upon  a  tlioroUgh 
discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  appointing  the 
officers  of  State.  The  points  of  diflereuce  are  com- 
prised under  three  general  hcadti,  the  combinations 
of  which  will  certainly  give  us  all  the  possible  modes 
of  procedure.  The  questions  which  arise  arc  firstly, 
who  are  the  persons  that  appoint  the  officers  of 
State?  secondly,  who  are  eligible  to  office?  and 
thirdly,  what  is  the  mode  of  election  ?  And  further 
under  each  of  those  heads  there  is  a  'certain  number 
of  possible  variations. 

The  power  of  appointment  may  be  in  the  hands  ^^^"J 
either  of  all  the  citizens  or  of  some,  and  the  persons  "gj"""'! 
eligible  may  be  either  all  or  some,  the  some  being  stnie. 
determined  e.g.  either  by  property  assessment  or 
birth  or  virtue  or  some  other  similar  qualification, 
as  at  Megara  where  they  were  the  exiles  who  had 
come  home  in  a  body  and  fought  against  the  com- 
mons ;  and  further  tlie  appointment  may  be  made 
either  by  suflrage  or  by  lot  Again,  there  are  com- 
binations of  these  diiFcrent  modes  ;  I  mean  that  some 
of  the  officers  may  be  apjiointed  by  some  citizens 
and  others  by  all,  to  some  offices  all  the  citizens  may 
be  eligible  and  to  others  oidy  some,  and  in  some 
cases  the  appointment  may  be  made  by  suflrage  and 
in  others  by  lot.  Further  each  of  these  different 
possibilities  admits  of  four  variations.  For  either  all 
may  appoint  from  all  by  suflrage  or  all  from  all  by 
lot,  'or  all  from  some  by  suflrage  or  all  from  some  by 


1  Eeiiding  Sia/tiapat  m 
'  Iiisorting  tlic  words  ^ 
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lot ;  and  ^  in  appointing  from  all  the  api>ointment  may 
be  made  either  by  a  system  of  rotation,  Le.  aooording 
to  tribes,  townships  and  clans,  until  it  has  passed 
through  the  entire  body  of  citizens,  or  in  all  caaeB 
from  the  whole  body,  or  again  partly  in  one  iray 
and  partly  in  the  other.  Again,  if  it  is  some  only  d 
the  citizens  who  appoint,  they  may  appoint  eitha 
from  all  by  suffrage  or  from  all  by  lot  or  from  some 
by  suflRrage  or  from  some  by  lot  or  partly  in  one  way 
and  partly  in  another,  I  mean  *partly  by  snfi&age  and 
partly  by  lot.  We  thus  arrive  at  twelve  as  the 
number  of  possible  modes,  not  including  the  two 
combinations.  °And  of  these  there  are  two  systems 
of  appointment  which  are  democratical,  viz.  that  all 
should  appoint  from  all  by  suffrage  or  lot  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two,  i.e.  to  some  offices  by  lot  and 
to  others  by  suffrage.    On  the  other  hand  the  system 

ieX?7pa>,  without  which  the  8<o8€Ka  rpcmoi  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
made  out 

^  Omitting  tj  before  ef  ajravTcav, 

*  Omitting  ck  iravToav. 

'  The  text  which  I  have  adopted — it  is  mainly  SpengeFs — is  as 
follows :  TovTcav  S*  al  fiev  dvo  KaraaTdaas  drjfjLOTiKaif  to  naarras  €K 
TravTcav  alpicrei  fj  k\i]p(^  rj  diJL<l>oivy  ras  fi€V  K\ijp<p  ras  8*  aipea-ei  t£v 
dpxo^v*  To  de  /i^  iravras  afxa  fuv  KaBurrdvcUy  c£  diravra)v  b*  ^  icKijp^ 
^  aipiaei  rj  dfi(l>olVf  ^  ras  fiev  (k  irajfrtov  rag  8*  ««  rivav  ^  icXifpco  ^ 
aipicrei  tj  dfKJiolv  (to  Be  dii(fio%v  Xiym  rds  fiep  icXf/po)  ras  d*  aipftrct) 
TToXiTiKov'  Koi  TO  TivcLs  €K  irdvT(ov  Tos  fiev  alpicT^i.  KaBiordvai  ras  di 
kKtJp^.  To  8(  Tivds  rag  fiev  €K  irdyrav  rag  d'  €k  rivcav  ttoKitulow 
dpifTTOKpariK^g  $  kXijpt^  tj  alpe(r€i  rj  rag  ficv  aip4a-€i  rag  dc  «cXi;p». 
To  be  Tivds  CK  Ttv<5v  aipta-ei  dkiyapx^coPy  Kal  to  rivas  €k  rtvmv  JcXiypo, 
fcal  TO  Tivag  €K  Tiv&v  dp.(f>o1v'  oXiyapxue<0r€pov  dc  to  alpecei  ^  to 
kXy/p^  rj  dix(fiolv.  To  fie  Tivag  ((  aTrdirrmp  to  T€  (K  tivSp  iram-op 
aipta-ei  dpioTOKpartKov, 
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^  collectively  but  all  are  eligible,  and  the  ap- 
pointment is  made  either  by  lot  or  suffice  or  both, 
or  in  which  the  persona  eligible  are  in  some  cases  all 
the  citizens  and  in  others  some  of  them  and  the  ap- 
pointment is  made  either  by  lot  or  suffrage  or  both, 
i.e.  in  some  cases  by  lot  and  in  others  by  euflrage,  is 
characteristic  of  a  Polity  ;  and  the  same  ie  true  of  the 
system  in  which  some  appoint  irom  all  partly  by 
suffrage  and  partly  by  lot  Tlie  system  in  which  the 
appointment  is  made  by  some  partly  from  all  and 
partly  from  some  either  by  lot  or  suffrage  or  partly 
by  suffrage  and  partly  by  lot  is  suited  to  a  Polity  of 
an  aristocratic  type.  The  system  in  which  some  ap- 
point from  some  by  suffrage  or  some  from  some  by 
lot  or  some  from  some  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
ways  is  oligarchical,  although  the  appointment  by 
snfllrago  is  more  strictly  oligarchical  tlian  that  by  lot 
or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  Finally  the  appoint- 
ment by  some  from  all  or  by  all  from  some  by  suffrage 
is  suited  to  an  Aristocracy. 

Such  is  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  modes  of 
appointment  to  office  and  such  their  division  ac- 
coniing  to  the  different  polities.  The  institutions 
suitable  to  particular  people,  the  methods  of  appoint- 
ment and  the  nature  of  the  'authority  appertaining 
to  tlie  several  offices  of  State  will  now  be  evident: 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  authority  of  an  office,  I 
mean  e.g.  the  control  it  exercises  over  the  revenue 
or  the  (lefences  of  the  State  ;  for  there  are  different 
kinds  of  authority,  as  we  see  if  we  compare  the 

^^        .  '  Omitting  mil. 
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authority  of  a  general  and  of  a  superintendent  of 

commercial  transactions  in  the  market. 

Chap.  XVI.       The  third  point  which  still  remains   to  be  dis- 

^iJuof     cussed  is  ^the  constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Law.  And 

Th^con-  here  we  must  follow  the  same  principle  as  before  in 


•tttution. 


ascertaining  the  modes  of  constituting  them.  The 
points  of  difference  in  respect  of  the  Courts  of  Law  M 
under  three  general  heads,  viz.  the  persons  eligible^ 
the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  and  the  manner  of 
their  appointment.  By  the  persons  eligible  I  mean 
the  question  whether  they  are  to  be  the  whole  popu- 
lation or  only  a  class ;  by  the  sphere  of  their  juris- 
dictiouy  the  various  kinds  of  Courts  ;  by  the  method 
of  appointment,  the  choice  between  lot  or  suffrage. 
The  differ.  Let  US  begin  by  determining  the  different  kinds  of 
Court."  ^  Court  They  are  eight  in  number,  viz.  a  Court  of 
scrutiny,  a  Court  to  try  offences  conunitted  against 
the  State,  another  to  try  all  constitutional  questions, 
a  fourth  to  try  cases  that  arise  between  officers  of 
State  and  individuals  respecting  fines,  fifthly  the 
Court  which  deals  with  important  cases  of  private 
contract,  and  besides  these  sixthly  the  Court  of 
homicide,  and  seventhly  the  Court  of  aliens.  The 
Court  of  homicide  is  of  various  kinds,  whether  the 
judges  who  hear  the  suits  are  the  same  or  different, 
according  as  it  deals  with  homicide  of  malice  prepense, 
involuntary  homicide,  cases  where  the  fact  is  admitted 
but  the  justice  of  it  is  in  dispute,  cases  where  persons 
*who  have  left  the  country  in  conseqitence  of  an  acci- 
dental homicide  are  on  their  return  tried  upon  a  charge 

^  Reading  elirelv  wtpl  diKoarrjplav, 

^  Beading  rots  (fttvyovtrw  im  KaBob<^  iirLffiipenu  ipopov. 
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r  murder,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  at  Athens  in  tlie 
teurt  at  Phreatto,  although  at  the  ^present  time 
siicli  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence  even  in  large  States. 
The  Court  of  aliens  too  has  two  divisions,  one  dealing 
with  cases  between  two  aliens,  the  other  with  casea 
between  an  alien  and  a  citizen.  And  lastly  there  is 
a  Court  for  the  trial  of  petty  contracts  to  the  amount 
of  a  drachma  or  at  the,  most  five  drachmae  or  a  little 
more  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  these  cases  like  others 
should  be  decided,  although  they  are  not  suitable  to 
come  before  a  number  of  judges. 

These  cases  however,  like  cases  of  homicide  and 
cases  in  which  ahens  are  concerned,  we  may  dismiss. 
We  have  now  to  discuss  political  cases,  which  must 
be  satisfactorily  ordered,  if  we  are  to  avoid  dis- 
Eensions  and  disturbances  of  the  polity. 

If  all  tlie  citizens  are  capable  of  judicial  office,  iho  modai 
the  various  cases  we  have  distinguished  must  either  prDcedura. 
all  come  for  decision  before  all  the  judges,  who  are 
appointed  by  sufirage  or  lot  or  partly  in  one  way 
and  partly  in  the  other,  or  some  of  them  must  in- 
variably come  before  certain  judges  appointed  partly 
by  lot  and  partly  by  suffrage.  These  modes  of  organi- 
zation then  arc  four  in  number ;  and  there  is  an 
equal  number,  if  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
who  are  eligible  to  the  judicial  office.  For  with  this 
limited  eligibility  there  may  be  a  Court  of  universal 
jurisdiction  appointed  by  suffrage  or  by  lot  or  partly 
in  one  way  and  partly  in  tlie  other  ;  or  there  may  be 
particular  C-ourts  with  special  jurisdiction  composed 
of  members  elected  by  lot  or  sufirage. 


'  Readinj 
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Such  then,  as  we  have  deBcribed  them,  are  tk 
I>088ible  nioilee  of  organisition  in  the  cases  mentioned 
There  are  also  comlHnations  of  the  same^  e.g.  caaef 
where  the  persons  eligible  are  sometimes  aU  th( 
citixens,  sometimes  some  and  sometimes  again  both 
as  when  the  members  of  the  same  Court  are  ap 
]Hnnte<l  ])artly  from  all  and  partly  firom  some  anc 
either  by  lot  or  by  suffrage  or  by  a  combination  o 
the  two. 

AU  the  iK)8sible  modes  of  constituting  the  Courti 
of  I^w  have  now  been  stated.  The  systems  fiis 
describetU  viz.  the  various  conditions  of  universa 
eligibility  and  universal  jurisdiction,  are  democratica] 
The  next,  viz.  limited  eligibility  and  universal  juris 
diction,  are  oligarchical  The  third,  viz.  the  com 
bination  of  universal  and  limited  eligibility,  an 
characteristic  of  an  Aristocracy  and  a  Polity. 


BOOK  YII. 


The  number  and  nature  of  the  different  forms  of  chap.  i. 
the  Deliberative  or  Supreme  Body  in  the  polity,  of 
the  system  of  the  executive  offices  and  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  the  several  forms  of  these  institutions  which 
are  appropriate  to  the  various  polities  have  already 
been  the  subjects  of  discussion  ^  But  as  there  are 
in  fact  sevend  kinds  of  Democracy  and  similarly 
several  kinds  of  the  other  polities,  it  is  worth  while 
to  investigate  any  point  which  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
determine  the  proper  and  convenient  organization  of 
each  polity.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  different  methods  of  organiifing 
the  institutions  in  question  may  be  combined ;  for  it 
is  the  combinations  of  them  that  cause  polities  to 
overlap,  producing  Aristocracies  which  have  an  oli- 
garchical bias  on  the  one  hand  and  Polities  which 
have  a  democratical  bias  on  the  other.    And  when  I 

^  The  clause  rrt  dc  irepi  tpdopag  rt  Koi  acynjpiag  t»v  irokirtiAv 
€K  TToiW  rc  yivrrat  Koi  dia  rlvat  alrias,  relating  as  it  does  to  the 
subject  of  Bk.  vul,  is  necessarily  omitted  in  Bekker^s  order  of  the 
Books. 
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speak  of  such  combinations  as  deserve  consideration 
but  have  not  yet  been  considered,  I  mean  e.g.  the 
case  where  the  system  of  the  Deliberative  Body  and 
the  election  of  the  executive  officers  are  constituted 
on  oligarchical  and  the  system  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
on  aristocratical  principles,  or  where  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  the  Deliberative  Body  ^re  constituted  on 
oligarchical  and  the  election  of  the  executive  officers 
on  aristocratical  principles,  or  again  in  some  other 
way  the  institutions  characteristic  of  a  particular 
polity  are  not  all  found  in  combination, 
p.  287.  The  character  of  Democracy  suited  to  a  particular 

State  or  of  Oligarchy  to  a  particular  population  or 
the  form  of  any  other  polity  which  is  advantageous 
to  particular  people  are  subjects  which  have  been 
already  discussed.  Still  ^  it  is  not  enough  to  eluci- 
date the  form  in  which  any  of  the  polities  we  have 
mentioned  is  ^best  for  a  particular  State ;  we  must 
proceed  to  examine  briefly  the  proper  method  of 
establishing  these  or  any  others.  We  will  begin  with 
Democracy,  as  the  consideration  of  Democracy  will 
serve  to  display  the  characteristics  of  the  polity  an- 
tagonistic to  it,  i.e.  of  the  polity  sometimes  called 
Oligarchy. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  characteristics  which  are  demo- 
cratical  or  regarded  as  consequent  upon  Democracy ; 
for  it  is  their  combinations  which  give  rise  to  the 
different  species  of  Democracy  and  indeed  to  the  exist- 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  insert  cVct,  as  Bekker  has  done,  if  the 
commas  after  ofiws  dc  and  Karaa-Ktvaiew  are  omitted. 
^  Beading  dpiarrj. 
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B  of  a  plurality  of  Democracies  differing  from  each 
^her.  For  there  are  two  reaBons  for  a  plurality  ofTiioreMo 
Democracies.  The  first  is  that  which  has  been  alrea*ly  ^ity  «' 
alleged,  viz.  the  variety  in  the  character  of  the  popii-  «»»■ 
latioDB.  For  the  population  consists  in  one  case  of 
agriculturists,  in  another  of  mechanics  or  labourers, 
and  80  on  ;  and  if  the  first  is  added  to  the  second  and 
again  the  third  to  the  first  two,  the  difference  in 
the  Democracy  ia  not  merely  one  of  superiority  or 
inferiority  but  amounts  to  an  actual  change  of  kind. 
The  second  is  the  reason  we  are  now  considering,  viz. 
that  the  various  combinations  of  the  characteristics 
consequent  uimn  a  Democracy  and  regarded  as 
proper  to  this  form  of  polity  produce  corresponding 
differences  in  the  Democracy,  as  a  smaller  number  of 
these  characteristics  will  be  consequent  upon  one 
fonn  of  Democracy,  a  larger  number  ujjon  another, 
and  all  of  them  upon  a  third.  The  knowledge  of  these 
several  characteristics  is  valuable  as  enabling  us  not 
only  to  establish  any  polity  we  may  desire  but  also 
to  effect  the  necessary  reforms  in  those  which  already/ 
exist  For  the  founders  of  polities  generally  en- 
deavour to  combine  all  the  characteristics  proper  to 
the  principle  of  their  polity  and  in  so  doing  fall  into 
an  error'.  But  we  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
fundamental  assumi>tions,  the  moral  features  and  the 
objects  of  the  different  politics. 

The  primary  principle  of  a  democratical  polity  is  ca.p.i 

'  It  b  necesgarj  in  Bekker*!)  oriler  of  tbo  liwiks  either  to  omit 

the  cluuse   radantp  hi  toie  irrpl  roc  ijiSopne  Kat  tot  iranjplaT  rmii 
iroXiTdiuip  (ipTT-oi  jTporepov  or,  fts  Spengel  proposes,  to  alter  iipijrat 

miOTtpDV    to    ipOVHtr   VITTtpOV. 
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"^""'^TJ''**^"^  )j|yf*j[r     Socfa  18  the  hi^gnage  wliidi  n  in 
ESScwiy.  eTerrbody'd  mcuth,  as  if  Democnuy  wme  the  odIt 

]iolitv  in  which  liberty  is  eigoyed  ^ 

l/ug  enjojfmeni  of  lUt^rttf^  ffttttfa  JS  waSr  to  be  the  end 

liberty  is  the  alternation  of  role  and  salgection.    For 
justice  in  the  democratical  Tiew  oonsistB  in  ^»nnpfe 
/SB  cletermihea  not  proporiumauy  <^  pj  merit  hot 
"iStlimeirca^  f.^.  &y  merely  counting  Meads ;  aST 

|wh'ere"^this  is  the  principle  of  justice,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  masses  are  supreme,  and  that,  what- 
ever is  the  will  of  the  nugority,  this  is  ^  final,  and  in 
thLs  justice  consists.  For  the  theory  being  that  all  the 
'  citizens  sliould  share  alike,  the  result  is  that  in  a  De- 
mocracy the  poor  exercise  higher  authority  than  the 
rich  ;  for  they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population,! 
and  the  will  of  the  majority  is  mprema  This  then  is 
one  token  of  lilierty,  which  is  represented  by  all 
friends  of  popular  goyemment  as  a  criterion  of  a 
democratical  polity.  The  other  is  that  every  citizen 
lives  according  to  his  own  pleasura  For  this  is  said 
lo  be  a  function  of  liberty,  as  the  converse  is  a 
function  of  one  whose  life  is  si)ent  in  a  condition  of 
slavery.  This  is  then  a  second  criterion  of  De- 
mocracy ;  and  from  this  has  been  deduced  the  ex- 
emption of  the  citizens  from  authority,  in  the  extreme 
case  from  all  authority  whatever,  but  at  all  events 
from  anything  more  than  such  authority  as  they 
themselves  exercise  in  turn.  And  thus  this  second 
criterion  of  liberty  coincides  with  the  liberty  that 
consists  in  equality. 

^  Omitting^  ical  before  riko^. 
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In  view  of  tliese  primary  principles  and  of  thefeiiBriia. 
character  of  the  authority  which  we  liave  described,  «iz.p»  popuSr 
alternate  authorUy,  the  following  features  are  charac-jwen™' 
teristic  of  a  popular  KoTemment,  viz.  the  eligibility  of 
all  the  citizens  to  the  offices  of  Staie  ainTHSeiFapj  roihl- 
nient  by  all^thc  rule  of  all  over  each  lil<tividnal  and  of 
eacli  individual  ui  his  turn  over  all,  the  use  of  the 
lot  in  the  appointment  either  to  all  the  ofiices  of 
State  or  to  all  that  do  not  require  experience  or 
,ei>ecial  skill,  the  absence  of  a  property  qualification 
w  the  requirement  of  the  lowest  possible  qualifica- 
ion  for  office,  the  regulation  that  the  same  person 
shall  never  hold  any  office  twice  or  shall  not  hold  it 
much  oftener  than  once  or  shall  do  so  only  iu  a  few 
cases  with  the  exception  of  military  offices,  a  system 
of  short  tenure  of  office  either  in  all  cases  or  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  possible,  the  power  of  all  or'  of  a 
IxNly  chosen  from  all  to  sit  as  judges  iu  all  or  almost 
all  or  at  least  the  greatest  aud  most  important  cases, 
such  as  cases  arising  out  of  the  audit  of  the  officers' 
accounts,  constitutional  cases  and  cases  of  private 
contract,  tlie  supreme  authority  of  the  Public  As- 
sembly in  all  questions  or^  at  least  the  most  im- 
portant, and  of  no  indiWdual  office  ever  any  question 
or  only  over  the  smallest  number  possible.  Of  all 
offices  of  State  the  most  democratic  institution  is  a 
Council,  except  where  all  the  citizens  receive  a  large 
fee  for  attendance  in  the  Assembly ;  in  which  case 
they  desiKiQ  the   Council   as  well  as  all  the   other 

'  Ueadftlg  Ttatrat  7  <V  iianaty. 

>  The  wor.la  7  tub  lityurrtav,  which  in  Bekker's  text  follow 

nXiyiWuv,  sltould  be  plitcvd  ufter  warraiv. 
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offices  of  their  authority.    For  the  coininoii£fy  being 

well  jmd  and  consequently  having  leisure  to  atUnd 

the  Assembly  frequently^  draw  all  decisions  withont 

p.  270.     exception  into  their  own  hands,  as  has  been  said  in 

the  preceding  part  of  this  treatise.    Another  demq; 

\  cratical  feature  is  the  payment  of  th^mSltttKfiB  ot  all 

rme  three  powefs  in  the  Staie.  SiiiLJilWWU^iUn^ii^rmQ 

rimpossible,  of  the  executive  offices,  the  Courts'^ 
Ijaw*  and  the  regular  assemblies  or,  if  not  of  all 
offices,  of  those  whose  members  require  a  conmion 
table.  And  further  as  it  is  birth,  wealth  and  culture 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  Oligarchy,  it  would 
seem  that  those  of  Democracy  are  the  opposites,  viz, 
low  birth,  poverty  and  intellectual  degradation.  And 
in  respect  of  the  offices  of  State  it  is  democratical 
that  none  should  be  held  for  life,  and  that,  if  any 
such  office  survives  from  an  ancient  revolution,  its 
power  should  be  curtailed  under  the  Democracy, 
and  the  appointment  to  it  should  be  by  lot  instead  of 
by  suflrage. 

Such  being  then   the  general  features  *of  De- 
mocracy, Democracy  or  a  democratic  population  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word  as  now  conceived  is  an 
outcome  of  the  principle  ofJustice  which  is  admitted 
be   democcati^^  arithmetical 

J  or  the  condition  of  equauty  is  one  In 
le  rule  is  not  any  more  ®in  the  hands  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  rich,  in  which  neither  party  enjoys 

^  Omitting  koI  rrfp  /SovXjJy. 
^  Reading  rrjg  drff/LOKparias, 
'  Reading,  rovf  drropovs  fj  rovs  evnopovs. 
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CHAP.  III.] 

an  exclusive  Bujiremacy,  but  all  stand  upon  a  nu- 
merical etjuality.  It  is  in  these  circumBtaiices  that 
equality  and  liberty  would  in  the  Jtidgmciit  of  De- 
mocrats be  realized  in  the  'State. 

The  next  point,  viz.  the  manner  in  -wliicli  the  c 
dtizens  are  to  enjoy  eqnality,  presents  a  certain  difE-  ^ 
culty.     The  question  is  ■whether  it  is  right  to  consider  ^ 
the  assesBed  properties  of  {hi  us  say)  five  hundred  "* 
citizens   as  distributed  among,  or  in  otiter  words 
balanced  by,  the  properties  of  a  thousand  others  and 
to  give  the  thousand  only  equal  power  with  the  five 
himdred — or  perhaps  instead  of  ordering  the  equality 
j)f  property  thus,  it  is^nght;  while  wc  adopt  this 
method  of  distribution,  to  select  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  five  hundred  and  the  thousand 
and  to  invest  them  with  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  'election  of  the  executive  officers  and  the  procedure 

Iof  the  Courts  of  Law — Is  it  then,  we  may  ask,  a  polity 
80  constituted  or  one  in  which  the  principle  is  eimply 
that  of  counting  heads,  that  is  the  justest  according  to 
the  popular  conception  of  justice  ?    /  my  the  ptyjmlar 
or  demncratieal  conception  of  justice,  for  .it  is  con- 
_  tended  by  tlie  frifinis  nf  in.i]iii!itr  ;;i)vcnniieat  that  tUa 
"dfci^inii  nf  (III'  riKij.irity  isJuM  -.  ulnlr  llic  oli^r-archiral 
piirly  iii;ilvi's  jiiKtiw  to  cuii.-'ist  in  tin.'  decision  of  the 
wi'iillliit  r,  iJiiiiiitaiiiing  that  the  amount  of  property  is 
the   -t;iiiil:ii-d   th;it  should   determine  the  decisions. 
But  ill  uiiiiir  ciise  there  is  a  certain  inequality  and 
[  injuaticc^  Tiie  theory  tliat  the  decision  of  tlie  Few 
I  is  just  will  justify  Tyranny,  as  if  we   suppose  the 
'  Reading  iri\ti. 
'  Rending  ap-faiptaiav. 
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case  of  an  individual  possessed  of  lai^ger  means  than 
all  the  other  members  of  the  wealthy  dass,  the  oli- 
garchical principle  of  justice  will  entitle  him  to  a 
monopoly  of  rule,  and  the  theory  that  the  dedsiop 
f  the  mere  numerical  msgority  is  jusjfe" '^^  '^jufitiJ 

*    11  III  MP  >  Jill  II  I  III       ji"r      .gun  Ijiin  iiiwrwB 

B  naanseen  airway  sc£[(L  t&e  com] 

roperty  .jjJUJ|iha^ jrfflltte.  mimiato,,,  ^^^  nature  of 
the  equality  to  which  both  Oligarchs  and  Democrats 
will  yield  assent  is  a  question  which  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  light  of  their  respective  definitions  of 
justice.  They  agree  in  the  view  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  should  be  supreme.  This 
we  may  admit,  although  not  without  some  limitation. 
As  there  are  two  elements  of  which  the  State  is  com- 
posed, viz.  rich  and  poor,  we  may  determine  that  the 
decision  of  the  'majority  of  both,  if  they  agree,  and, 
if  they  disagree,  of  the  absolute  msgority,  or  in  odier 
words  of  those  whose  collective  proi)erty  assessment 
is  higher,  should  be  suprema  Suppose  ag.  that  there 
are  ten  rich  and  twenty  poor  and  that  there  are  six  rich 
on  one  side  and  fifteen  poor  on  the  other ;  there  are 
then  four  rich  on  the  side  of  the  fifteen  poor  and  five 
poor  on  the  side  of  the  six  rich.  Beckoning  the  poor 
and  rich  together  on  both  sides,  we  determine  that 
the  decision  of  the  side  which  has  the  larger  property 
assessment  is  supreme.  But  supposing  that  the  sides 
chance  to  come  out  equal,  we  must  look  upon  this  as 
a  difficulty  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  any  system  of 
voting  and  actually  does  occur  when  e.g.  the  Public 
Assembly  or  the  Court  of  Law  is  evenly  divided, 

^  Beading  ovk  dHnaiarovci, 
2  QmittiDg  §. 
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The  only  thing  to  be  done  then  is  to  appeal  to  the 
lot  or  to  adopt  some  other  similar  expedient. 

But  where  the  question  is  the  principle  of  equality 
or  justice,  difficult  as  it  is — and  it  is  most  difficult — 
to  discover  the  truth,  still  it  is  an  easier  task  to  arrive 
at  it  than  to  win  tlie  practical  compliance  of  those 
wlio  have  it  in  their  power  to  aggrandize  themselves. 
For  appeals  to  'justice  and  equality  have  ever  been 
the  resource  of  the  weaker  and  are  systematically 
disregarded  by  the  strong. 

While  there  are  fonr  forrps  "f  T?fmnf"yy   it  is  ( 
the  first  in  order  which  is  the  best,  as  was  remarked  J^' 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  treatise,  not  to  say  that  it  is  " 
the  most  ancient  of  all.    MTien  I  speak  of  the  first 
or  primary  Democracy,  I  refer  to  the  natui'al  classi- 
fication  of  populations,     As  the  agricultural  popu-() 
lation  is  beat,  it  is  only  possible  to  i-ealize  "  the  best 
Democracy  where  the  people  live  by  agriculture  or 
grazing.     For  the  members  of  a  po])ulation  so  com- 
posed, not  possessing  a  large  property,  are  occupied 
about  their  bufflness,  so  that  they  cannot  hold  fre- 
quent   meetings   of   the   Assembly ;    while,   as   they 
'do  poBsees  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  they  devote 
themselves  tfl  their  proper  occupations  and,  instead 
of  coveting  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  prefer  a 
Viife  of  labour  to  political  activity  and  official  power, 
^■^cept  where  office  promises  an  opix>rtunity  of  large 
^Hgain.    For  the  Many  care  more   for  pecuniary  gain 
^BSian  for  honour,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  ac- 

I 


'  Iteading  rh  i^ikuidi'  kqI  to  urov. 

'  Insorting  r^v  jtjfXritmjr  before  tinioKpaTiav, 

=  Omitting  ^17. 
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quiescence  in  the  tyrannical  goyemments  of  antiqaitj 
and  the  Oligarchies  of  our  own  day,  provided  tiial 
no  one  interferes  with  their  labour  or  despoils  them 
of  any  of  their  property.  The  reason  is  that,  if  (hei 
are  left  to  themselves,  they  rapidly  acquire  riches  or 
at  least  are  relieved  from  poverty.  It  may  be  added 
that  their  control  of  the  elections  to  the  offices  of 
State  and  the  responsibility  of  all  the  officers  of  State 
to  them  fully  satisfy  any  ambitious  cravings  they  may 
have.  For  there  are  some  States  in  which  the  Many 
are  content  to  let  the  election  to  the  offices  of  State 
pass  out  of  their  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  a  body 
elected  from  all  the  citizens  by  alternation^,  provided 
that  they  retain  the  deliberative  functions  in  their 
own  hands.  And  yet  even  this  we  must  consider  to 
be  a  form  of  Democracy,  an  example  of  which  for- 
merly existed  at  Mantineia.  Thus  it  is  at  once  a 
beneficial   and   a   customary  condition  of  the  De- 

Imocracy  already  described  that,  while  the  officers  of 
State  are  elected  by  all  the  citizens  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  all,  and  all  exercise  judicial  powers,  the 
principal  officers  of  State  are  appointed  by  suflS-age 
rather  than  by  lot,  and  eligibility  depends  upon  a 
property  qualification,  which  is  raised  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  office,  or  that,  if  no  property 
qualification  is  required  in  any  case,  the  offices  of 
State  should  be  confined  to  competent  persons.  A 
political  constitution  of  this  kind  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
cellent ;  for  the  offices  of  State  will  always  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  meu  with  the  full  assent  of  the 
commons  and  without  any  feeling  of  envy  on  their 

^  Omitting  Sairep  iv  MayriPti^ 
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,  agaiiiat  the   better  claseea,  and  tlie  better  or 
pper  classes  will   ctrtninly  bo  content  with  sucli  a 
stem,  in  virtue  of  which  they  will  never  be  sub- 
Eed  to  the  rule  of  their  inferiors,  while  in  the 
fercise   of  their  own  authority  they  will   be   pre- 
mted  from  violating  the  principles  of  justice  by 
responsibility    to    the    supreme    authority   of 
^ers.    For  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  State  in 
the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  in  the  limitation  of  their  arbitrary  dealing,  as 
the  power  of  arbitrary  action   is  incompatible  with 
the  control  of  tlie  baser  elements  existing  in  each 
individual.     And   thus   the  result  will   certainly  be 
^  the  condition  of  things   which   is   the  moat   highly 
beneficial  in  any  polity,  viz.  the  rule  of  the  better 
class  provided  that  they  behave  themselves  well  with- 
out any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  peopla 

It  is  evident  then  that  this  is  the  best  form  of 
Democracy,  and  that  it  owes  its  excellence  to  the 
character  of  ite  population.  For  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  among  the  people  there  are  certain  laws 
of  '  ancient  date  which  are  all  effective,  sucli  as  a  law 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  possession  of  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  land  or  prohibiting  the  possession  of 
more  tliau  a  certain  amount  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  city  proper  or  the  State.  Another  similar  meoMm.' 
was  the  legal  regulation  which  formerly  existed  in  many 
States  actually  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  original 
allotments.  The  law  of  Oxylus,  as  it  is  called,  against 
tailing  a  mortgage  upon  a  particular  part  of  the 
landed  estate  belonging  to  any  citizen  is  calculated 

<  Reading  Trapa  roi$  rroXaioic  and  omitting  to  apxaiov. 
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to  have  much  the  same  effect.  Bat  at  the  present  day, 
if  we  would  effect  the  necessary  reform  we  most  baie 
recourse  to  the  law  of  '  Aphytis  which  is  suitaUe  to 
the  end  of  which  we  are  speaking.  F<Hr  the  dtisem 
of  Aphytis,  although  their  number  is  lai^ge  and  thdr 
country  small,  are  all  engaged  in  agriculture,  because 
they  assess  the  value  of  estates  not  in  the  gross  bat 
in  subdivisions  so  small  that  even  the  poor  can  more 
than  attain  the  necessary  standard  of  assessment 
(2)  the  Next  to  an  agricultural  people  the  best  popula- 

^^^  '  tion  is  one  consisting  of  graziers  who  depend  for 
their  living  upon  live  stock.  For  the  life  of  a  grazing 
population  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  agri- 
culture ;  nor  are  there  any  people  who  have  a  con- 
dition so  well  disciplined  for  military  service  or 
who  are  so  active  physically  or  so  well  able  to  endure 
exposure  to  the  elements. 

The  other  populations  of  which  the   remaining 

forms  of  Democracy  are  composed  are  practically  aU 

a  great  deal  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than 

(8)  the       these.     For  the  life  of  mechanics^  tradesmen   and 

pations  in  which  such  people  engage  any  necessary 
connexion  with  virtue.  And  further  all  this  class  of 
persons,  always  loitering  as  they  are  about  the  market 
and  the  town,  is  ready  enough  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  Assembly ;  whereas  an  agricultural  population 
being  scattered  throughout  the  country  does  not 
assemble  so  readily  or  feel  the  same  need  of  such 
meetings.    Where  the  situation  of  the  country  hap- 

^  *Apvrai<ov  in  Bokker's  text  is  a  mere  misprint 
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^^Bns  to  be  sucli  tlia:t  '  it  is  at  a  great  distance  from 
^^^e  city,  it  is  eaey  to  establish  a  good  form  of  De- 
I  mocracy  or  a  Polity ;  for  as  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  obliged  to  make  its  Bettlementa  in  the  fields, 
the  mob  of  the  market,  even  if  it  exists,  is  bound  not 
to  hold  meetings  of  the  Aaeembly  without  the  rural 
population,  and  therefore  holds  them  ouhj  on  rare 
occamons. 

The  jjroper  method  of  establishing  the  best  or  pri- 
mary form  of  Democracy  has  now  been  stated.  Nor 
is  it  difRcult  to  see  how  to  establish  all  the  rest.  Wo 
must  deviate  step  by  step  from  the  primary  De- 
mocracy and  separate  from  the  cUbeHs  an  unen- 
franchised body  which  will  in  each  succeeding  case 
be  worse  than  before. 

The  latest  development  of  Democracy,  admitting* 
.as  it  does  all  the  citizens^  to^n  absolute  etiiiality  of 
jwlitical  pfjYJlfljreH.  is  one  which  cannot  be  endured 


by  every  State  and  cannot  well  have  a  permanent 
existence  in  any,  unless  supported  by  a  good  system 
of  laws  and  moral  habits^.  It  is  with  the  view  of 
establishing  this  form  of  Democracy  and  of  eon- 
firming  the  power  of  the  commons  that  tlie  popular 
leaders  usually  "enroll  the  largest  jwasible  number 
of  persons  in  the  ranks  of  t/ie  citizens,  conferring 
]>oliticaI  rights  not  ouly  upon  all  the  l^itimate 
cliildren  of  citizens  but  upon  their  bastards  and  upon 

'  Oraittiug  T^i-  x'^P'"'' 

^  Omitting;  tlie  sentence  S  3e  rfiSiiptiv  irv^aiWt  m!  roiVijv  icai 
Tat  uXXat  woXiTfioc,  (IfHjroi  npnTipor  to  irXtiora  iT}(Mti,  which  has 

reference  to  the  contents  of  Bk.  VIIL 

'  Oraittiug  T^.  ■ 
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children  who  are  descended  from  citizens  upm  <k 
side  of  one  parent  only,  whether  the  father's  or  Ik 
mother's.    For  all  such  elements  are  i^articiilarly  oqb* 
genial  to  the  extreme  Democracy.     It  is,  as  I  8aj, 
j  the  custom  of  demagogues  to  establish  a  DemocnM^ 
I  upon  these  principles ;   but  the  right  course  is  to 
enroll  new  citizens  only  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
numbers  of  the  commons  just  preponderate  over  tJis 
numerical  strength  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes^ 
I  and  to  advance  no  further.    For  if  ^  their  numhas 
are  in  excess  of  this  limit,  they  disturb  the  equi* 
librium  of  the  State  and  irritate  the  upper  daasefl 
into  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Democracy, 
which  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances at  Cyrene.    For  although  the  mob  element 
may  be  overlooked,  so  long  as   it   is    small,  if  it 
reaches  large  dimensions,  it  forces  itself  more  upon 
the  attention.    Again,  the  interests  of  the  extreme 
Democracy  are  subserved   by  such  institutions  as 
were  adopted  by  Cleisthenes  at  Athens  in  his  desiie 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Democracy  and  at 
Cyrene  by  the  founders  of  the  democratical  con- 
stitution.   New  and  more  numerous  tribes  and  clans 
must  be  created,  the  number  of  private  religious  rites 
must  be  united  in  a  smaller  number  of  public  cere- 
monies, and  no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  to  secure 
the  intermixture  of  all  the  diflFerent  classes  in  the 
State  and  the  dissolution  of  the  former  private  asso- 
ciations.   And  finally  the  established  characteristics 
pf  Tyranny  seem  to  be  suited  vnthout  exception  to 

^  wrcp/SaXXovraf  should  of  COUrse  be  vir€pfiak\ovr€s. 
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extreme  Democmcy,  such,  I  meau,  as  the  licence 
Hlavea,  womeu  and  children — although  iu  the  case 
of  akTcs  it  may  be  a  good  thing  up  to  a  certain 
point — and  tlie  connivance  at  a  life  of  uncontrolled 
liberty  among  all  the  citLzeas.  For  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  strengthening  thia  sort  of  polity,  as 
the  Many  prefer  a  life  of  irregularity  to  one  of  con- 
tinence and  control. 

It  is  not   the   principal  or  sole  business  of  the  chap.  v 
legislator  or  of  anyone  who  aspires  to  constitute  such  of'p™.*"" 
a  polity  as  we  have  described  merely  to  establish  it  Koom- 
iu  the  first  instance   but  rather  to  provide   for   its  "'^ 
security.    For  it  is  easy  enough  for  people  to  endure 
for  a  single  day  or  two  or  three  days  under  any  form 
of  i)olity ;  but  a  polity,  if  it  is  to   be  permanent, 
demands  special  provisions.     Hence  it  is   proper^ 
to  take  measures  for  its  preservation  by  guarding 
against  all  destructive  agencies  and  ordaining  such 
laws  whether  written   or  unwritten   as    shall    best 
embrace  all  the  preservatives  of  polities,  and  to  re- 
gard OA  eminently  democratical   or  oligarchical   not 
such  measures  as  will  give  the  strongest  democratical 
or  ohgarchical  character  to  the  State,  but  such  as 
will  enable  it  to  preserve   that  chai-acter  for    the 
longest  tima     But  our  modern  demagogues  adopt  a 
different  line.    They  seek  to  gratify  the  commons  of 
their  resijective  >StatC8  by  using  the  instrumentality  I 

of  the  Courts  of  Law  to  confiscate  a  great  part  of 

'  Omitting  tiio  words    irtpi  uv  nSfiipTput  irpirripov  TiPet  ira- 
Ttpiai    tal   ^Sopal  Tiuv    irti\irnvv    <<  mvriai',   uuless    indeuJ    it    18 

better  tu  fotlotr  Spengel  anil  Sunemihl  in  reading  BtapijiToiuii 
I  firrcpoi* 
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the  property  of  the  rich.  Hence  the  true  friends  of 
the  polity  should  seek  to  counteract  these  measures 
by  enacting  a  law  that  nothing  that  is  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  persons  who  are  condemned  in  a  law-' 
suit  shall  escheat  to  the  public  but  that  it  shall  all  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Gk)ds.  For  the  re- 
sult will  be  that,  while  malefactors  will  be  quite  as 
cautious  as  before,  as  being  liable  to  precisely  similar 
penalties,  the  mob  will  be  less  eager  to  return  a 
verdict  of  condemnation  against  accused  persons,  if 
they  have  no  prospect  of  getting  anything  for  them- 
selves. Another  expedient^  is  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  State  cases  by  imposing 
heavy  penalties  as  deterrents  upon  the  originators  of 
baseless  prosecutions.  For  it  is  not  the  friends  of 
populai*  government  but  the  upper  classes  that  are 
the  favourite  objects  of  impeachment ;  whereas  it  is 
desirable  that  all  the  citizens  should,  if  possible,  be 
well-disposed  to^  the  polity  or  at  least  that  they 
should  not  look  upon  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State,  viz.  the  commons,  as  hostile.  Again,  as  in  the 
latest  development  of  Democracy  the  population  is 
large,  and  the  citizens  cannot  well  attend  the  As- 
sembly without  being  paid,  and  where  there  are  no 
revenues  of  State  the  payment  of  members  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  upper  classes — for  the 
means  are  sure  to  be  supplied  by  extraordinary  taxes, 
confiscation  of  property  and  judicial  iniquity,  causes 

\  which  have  before  now  proved  the  ruin  of  many 
Democracies — but  to   resume,  where   there  are  no 

1  Changing  del  to  bel 

2  Omitting  koI, 
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revenues  of  State,  it  is  desirable  to  hold  only  few 
meetings  of  the  Assembly,  aud  to  make  the  Courts 
numerically  large  but  to  allow  them  only  to  sit  for 
a  few  days  at  a  tima  For  this  tends  to  relieve  tlie 
wealthy  from  dreading  the  exiJcnae,  if  it  is  only  the 
poor  and  not  the  rich  who  are  the  recipients  of  pay- 
ment for  attendance  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  a  far  better  administration 
of  justice,  as  the  rich  are  willing  to  absent  themselves 
for  a  short  time,  but  not  for  many  days,  from  the 
management  of  their  private  affairs,  JJiere.  there 
are   revenues  of  State  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 

"^raLW  riot  to  follow  the  example  of  modem  dema- 
gogues in  dividing  the  surplus.    The  poor  uo  sooner 

-"reeeif6"  tTie'tnoiTev  than  they  require  it  afflltn~;  'fbr" 
tlie  sort  of  assistance  th^  given  them  Ts  Itkc  the 
proverbial  leaky  pitcher  of  the  Damwles.  But  tlie 
genuine  friend  of  the  people  should  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  masses  from  being  sunk  in  extreme 
poverty,  as  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  produces  a 
dc^adatiou  of  the  Democracy.  Accordingly  a  sys- 
tematic etl'art  must  be  made  to  secure  a  permanent 
prosperity.  And  as  this  is  the  interest  of  the  rich  a« 
much  as  of  the  poor,  the  residue  of  the  public 
revenues  should  be  collected  and  distributed  in  large 
sums  to  the  poor,  especially  if  it  is  possible  to 
collect  enough  to  supply  them  with  the  means 
acquiring  a  plot  of  land  or,  failing  this,  to  start  them 
in  business  or  agricultura  And  if  it  is  impossible 
Bubeidize  all  the  poor  citizens  at  once,  there  should 
be  a  distribution  of  money  among  them  by  a  ro* 
tation  of  tribos  or  some  other  divisiou.     Meanwhile 
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the  rich  should  contribute  the  necessary  payment 
for  the  indispensable  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  Courts  of  Lav)y  on  condition  *  of  being  released 
from  all  useless  public  burdens.  It  is  by  some  such 
political  procedure  as  this  that  the  Carthaginians 
have  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  commons^  as  they 
raise  a  certain  portion  of  them  to  affluence  from 
time  to  time  by  sending  them  out  as  colonists  to  the 
surrounding  subject  States.  Again,  it  shows  good 
taste  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes, 
if  they  take  individual  members  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lation and  direct  them  to  some  industrial  pursuit  by 
giving  them  the  means  of  starting  in  it.  Nor  is  it  a 
bad  plan  to  imitate  the  method^  of  rule  among  the 
Tarentines,  who  secure  the  ^loyalty  of  the  masses  by 
giving  the  poor  a  share  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
their  property.  Another  of  their  artifices  was  to 
divide  all  the  offices  of  State  into  two  classes,  the 
appointment  to  one  of  which  was  by  suflFrage  and  to  the 
other  by  lot,  the  object  in  the  latter  case  being  to 
secure  the  participation  of  the  commons  in  office  and 
in  the  former  to  improve  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  it  is  possible  to  treat  the  same 
office  in  this  way  by  adopting  a  principle  of  division, 
so  that  one  part  of  the  officers  is  appointed  by  lot 
and  the  other  by  suflFrage. 
Chap.  VI.  The  mcthods  of  instituting  the  diflferent  forms  of 
Democracy  have  been  described,  and  we  may  say 

^  Reading  ax^icfihovs. 

2  rriv  Tapavripcav  apxqv  IS  the  reading  which  has  the  best  mss. 
authority. 

3  ^iyovs  is  a  misprint  for  €vvovv. 
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tbat  the  methoiia  of  instituting  those  of  Oligarchy  Theinnn-of 
are  evident  at  once  from  these.  For  we  must  infer 
the  characteristics  of  the  several  forms  of  Oligarcliy 
from  their  oppoaites  by  observing  tlie  analogy  be- 
tween each  and  the  corresponding  form  of  De- 
mocracy. Let  us  take  e.g.  the  primary  or  best-tem- 
pered form  of  Oligarchy.  It  is  the  form  which  ap- 
proximates to  tlie  80-called  Polity  ;  and  in  it  we  have 
to  distinguish  two  separate  kinda  of  property  as- 
sessment, a  lower  which  ia  requisite  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  to  the  merely  indispensable  offices  of 
State  and  a  higher  aa  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  the 
offices  of  greater  impoi-tance.  It  is  a  further  charae- 
teristic  of  this  polity  that  the  exercise  of  political 
privileges  is  open  to  anybody  who  acquires  the  requi- 
site amount  of  property,  tlie  number  of  the  commons 
introduced^  into  the  ranks  of  citizens  on  the  strength 
of  the  property  assessment  being  so  large  as  to 
secure  the  predomuiance  of  the  enfranchised  over 
the  unenfranchised  classes  in  the  State.  We  may 
add  that  the  persons  admitted  to  the  citizenship 
should  in  all  eases  be  taken  from  the  superior  ele- 
ments of  the  commons. 

Similarly  the  second  form  of  Oligarchy  is  to  be 
established  by  a  sUght  intensification  of  tlie  oligar- 
chical principle. 

The  form  of  Oligarchy  which  is  opposite  to  the 
:treme  Democracy,  i.e.  the  form  of  Oligarcliy  whicli 
is  the  closest  approximation  to  a  dynastic  or  ty- 
rannical form  of  government,  as  it  ia  the  worst  of  all 
Oligarchies,  is  the  one  that  requires  the  largest 
Reading  tio-ayo^cVouc. 
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precautions.   For  as  bodies  which  are  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  condition  and  vessels  which  carry  a  crew  fit 
to  put  to  sea  admit  of  numerous  blunders  without 
being  fatally  injured  by  them,  while  sickly   bodies 
and  crazy  vessels  manned  by  a  bad   crew  cannot 
sustain  the    smallest    blunders,  so    in  the    case   of 
polities  it  is  the  worst  that  require  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions. 
'Hie  means        As  iu  a  Dcmocracy  then  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
senring       the  bcst  preservative  is  a  large  population — for  it  is 
*  the  plea  of  numbers  which  is  the  correlative  to  the 
plea  of  merit — ^so  on  the  other  hand  in  an  Oligarchy 
it  is  plain  that  the  safety  of  the  State  must  be  due 
to  a  good  adjustment  of  the  polity. 
chap.vil        The  population  of  the  State  may  be  subdivided 
branchS     into  four  principal  parts  viz.  husbandmen,  mechanics, 
miutaiy      tradesmen  and  labourers,  and  there  are  four  branches 
Their^\      of  the  military  service  viz.  cavalry,  heavy  infantry, 
adaptation  Ug^t-armed  troops  and  marines.    Accordingly  where 
^ift^s.      the  country  happens  to  be  suited  to  cavalry,  there  is 
a  natural  propriety  in  instituting  the  Oligarchy  there 
in  a  pronounced  form ;  for  in  this  case  the  safety  of 
the  inhabitants  depends  upon  the  force  of  cavalry,  and 
it  is  only  persons  of  large  property  who  can  aflTord 
to  keep  horses.    Where  again  the  country  is  suitable 
to  heavy  infantry,  the  next  form  of  Oligarchy  is  ap- 
propriate ;   for  it  is  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor 
who  are  qualified  to  serve  as  heavy  infantry.     A 
strong  force  of  light-armed  soldiers  or  marines    on 
the  other  hand  is  wholly  democratical.    Recent  ex- 
perience shows  that,  where  there  is  a  large  number 
of  light-armed  soldiers  and  marines,  the  Oligarchs 
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are  often  worsted  in  tlie  event  of  civil  war.  This  is  a 
danger  which  ought  to  be  met  by  an  expedient  bor- 
rowed from  strategy,  where  geueraia  unite  with  their 
cavaby  and  heavy  infantry  forces  a  proiiortionate 
number  of  light-armed  troops.  It  ia  the  light-armed 
service  that  gives  the  commons  in  different  States 
their  victory  over  the  rich  in  civil  wars,  as  their  light 
armour  enables  them  to  fight  without  difficulty  against 
a  force  of  cavalry  or  heavy  infantry.  If  the  Oligarchs 
then  in  any  State  allow  the  liglit-armed  force  to  be 
taken  exclusively  from  the  commons,  they  are  so 
far  foi^ng  a  weapon  of  attack  upon  themselves. 
The  proper  course,  in  view  of  the  differences  of  age 
and  of  the  natural  distinction  between  old  and  young, 
is  that  tlio  Oligarchs  should  let  tlieir  sons  in  youth 
receive  instruction  in  the  Cfisy  exercises  of  the  light- 
armed  service,  so  that,  when  they  have  passed  out 
of  the  ranks  of  boys,  they  may  be  personally  masters 
of  the  system. 

Admission  to  the  governing  class  should  be  open  Admimion 
to  the  general  popidation  either  upon  the  principle  "P^"^'"^* 
already  described,  viz.  to  all  who  ae(|uire  the  reqni- oiiga.™^?. 
site  property  qualification,  or  as  at  Thebes  to  such 
persons  when  they  have  desisted  for  a  stated  i>eriod 
from  mechanical  occupations  or  as  at  Massalia  by  a 
selection  of  deserving  persons  whether  members'  of 
the  poUty  or  external  to  it 

-Vgain  the  most  imjiortant  offices  of  State,  which 

I  must  be  confined  to  members  of  the  governing  body, 
should    be    saddled  with  public  burdens,  so  that 
'  It  ia  probable  that  iv  tm  jroXtT»v/iari  and  iv  n;  TroKaua  below 
i 


ia  probable  that  »'i 
ihoulij  chauge  plaues. 
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• 

the  commons  may  acquiesce  in  their  exclusion  and 
may  not  grudge  the  oflBcers  of  State  the  authority 
for  which  they  pay  so  heavy  a  sum.  And  the 
oflBcers  of  State  upon  their  accession  to  power  may 
appropriately  celebrate  magnificent  sacrifices  and 
construct  some  public  work,  that  participation  in 
the  entertainments  which  naturally  follow  and  the 
view  of  the  city  with  its  rich  embellishment  of  votive 
oflFerings  and  public  edifices  may  induce  the  commons 
to  welcome  the  permanence  of  the  polity ;  not  to  say 
that  the  oflTerings  and  edifices  will  serve  in  the  future 
as  memorials  of  the  heavy  expense  incurred  by  the 
upper  class.  But  our  modern  Oligarchs  adopt  an 
exactly  contrary  line  of  action.  They  are  fully  as 
eager  for  the  spoils  as  for  the  honour  of  office,  so 
that  these  Oligarchies  may  well  be  described  as 
nothing  better  than  Democracies  on  a  small  scale. 

So  much  for  the  right  method  of  establishing  the 

diflFerent  forms  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy. 

chap.viii.       The  next  step  in  our  discussion  is  to  subdivide 

andSatiS^'  the  field  of  the  executive  oflSces  properly,  determining 

exwutive    their  number,  nature  and   provinces,   as   has   been 

^^^^298.     already  said.    For  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  State 

should  exist  without  the  necessary  offices,  so  it  is 

impossible  that  it  should  be  properly  administered 

without  such  offices  as  advance  the  cause  of  good 

discipline  and  order.    And  further  as  the  number 

of  the   offices  will  necessarily  be  smaller  in  small 

p.  300.     States  and  larger  in  large  ones,  as  indeed  has  been 

already  remarked,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 

character  of  the  offices  which  may  appropriately  be 

combined  with  each  other  or  kept  distinct 


TakiDg  firat  the  functions  wliicli  are  iudispensable  m  phI 
in  any  State,  we  begin  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  market,  which  slioulci  be  under  the  control  of  a 
definite  office  having  the  overeight  of  commercial 
transactions  and  general  good  order.  For  a  system  of 
sale  and  purchase  may  be  said  to  be  indispensable  to 
any  State  as  a  means  to  the  mutual  supply  of  neces- 
sary wants ;  nor  is  tliere  any  other  equally  ready 
method  of  securing  independence,  which  is  eir  hypo- 
theai  the  object  of  association  in  o  single  polity. 

Another  function,  which  comes  next  to  this  and  is 
closely  allied  to  it,  iucliuleB  the  superintendence  of 
all  public  and  private  property  in  the  city  with  a 
view  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  the  pre- 
servation and  restoration  of  dilapidated  buildings 
and  streets,  the  supervision  of  boundaries  between 
neighbours  in  order  to  prevent  disputes,  and  any 
other  similar  duties  of  superintendeuce.  The  office 
in  ({uestion  is  commonly  called  the  commissionership 
of  the  city.  It  embraces  however  various  depart- 
ments, to  each  of  which  in  the  more  populous  States 
different  officers  are  appointed,  such  as  constructors 
of  fortifications,  superintendents  of  the  water-supply 
and  guanliana  of  the  '  harbour. 

There  is  a  third  office  equally  iudispensable  and 
umilar  to  the  last,  as  its  duties  are  the  same,  except 
(■that  its  locality  is  the  country  and  the  suburbs  of 
1  the  city.  These  officials  are  sometimes  called  com- 
I  missioners  of  public  lands  and  sometimes  com- 
li  Inissioners  of  woods  and  forests. 
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Apart  from  these  tliree  offices  of  superinteDdence 
there  is  a  fourth  consisting  of  persons  whose  duty  it 
is  to  receive  and  hold  in  charge  the  public  revenues 
and  to  distribute  them  to  the  diflFerent  brauches  of 
the  administration.  The  name  of  these  officers  is 
receivers  or  treasurers. 

Another  office  is  the  one  before  which  all  private 
contracts  and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Ijaw 
have  to  be  registered.  It  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
same  officers  too  that  indictments  have  to  be  laid 
and  preliminary  proceedings  in  a  lawsuit  taken. 
Although  there  are  some  States  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  this  office,  as  of  the  commissionership  of 
the  city,  are  divided  among  several  officers,  it  is 
practicaUy  a  single  office  which  controls  all  such 
business,  under  the  name  of  recorders,  presidents, 
remembrancers  or  some  other  similar  title. 

Next  to  this  is  an  office  which  is  probably  the 
most  indispensable  and  most  difficult  of  all,  viz.  the 
office  which  is  concerned  with  executions  upon  the 
property  of  persons  who  have  been  cast  in  their 
suits  or  are  posted  according  to  the  registers  of 
public  defaulters,  and  with  the  custody  of  their 
The  levying  persous.  The  difficulty  of  the  office  lies  in  the  fact 
of  fines.      ^^^^  .J.  jnyQiygg  ^  considcrablc  amount  of  odium,  and 

consequently  in  any  State  where  it  offers  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  large  pecuniary  gain  people  either  refuse  to 
accept  it  or,  if  they  do  accept  it,  will  not  perform 
the  duties  in  accordance  with  the  laws ;  its  neces- 
sity in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  good  in  having  legal 
decisions  upon  disputed  questions  of  right,  if  they 
never  receive  practical  execution,  and  hence  if  civic 
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society  ie  impoesihic  without  lawsuits,  it  is  equally 

imiwssible  without  the  levying  of  fines.    In  vkw  of 

the  unpopularity  of  the  office  it  is  desirable  tliat  these 

ofiicials  i^hould   not  foiin  a  single  body,  but  that 

different  persons  should  be  appointed  by  the  different 

Courts  of  Iaxw  and  that  an  efibrt  should  be  made  to 

effect  a  similar  division  in  regard  to  the  proscription 

of  persons  whose  names  are  posted.    And  further  it 

is  desimble  that  iu  some  coses  the  fine  should  be 

levied  by  the  officers  themselves,  and  especially  that 

fines  imposed  by  the  officers'  of  last  year  should  by 

preference  be  levied  by  the  officers  of  the  current 

year,  while  as  regards  fines  imposed  by  the  existing 

officers  it  should  be  one  officer  who  imposes  the  fine 

and  another  who  levies  it,  e.g.  the  city-commissioners 

should  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  censors  of  the 

market  and  some  third  board  of  officers  the  fines 

imposed  by  the  city-commissioners.     For  the  smaller 

the  degree  of  odium  attaching  to  tlie  levying  officers, 

the  more  effectual  will  be  the  execution.    Where  it 

tlie  same  persons  who  impose  and  levy  the  fines, 

ley  are  subject  to  a  double   unpopularity ;   while 

where  it  is  the  same  persons  who  levy  the  fines  in 

all  cases,  they  are  placed^  iu  a  relation  of  hostility  to 

all  the  citizens.     Tliere  are   many  States  in  which 

HJkhe  police-authority  has  itself  a  distinct  organization 

Hfrom  the  levying  authority,  as  at  Athens  in  the  case 

^Btf  the  officials  known  as  the  Eleven,  tc1u>  have  the 

^^gV^todif  of  prisoTters  in  some  cases  but  do  not  lery 

^^tnes.    Thus  a8  there  are  successful  precedents  for 

^^■^  '  Reading  rns  TruH  Itriav. 

^^B  '  Roudilig  iruXi/ii'ouc  woifl  rraai*. 
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the  division,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  police  distinct 
and  in  their  case  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  artifice 
as  befora  For  although  the  police  are  quite  as 
necessary  as  the  levying  officers,  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
is  the  oflBce  of  all  others  which  the  respectable  classes 
are  most  disposed  to  shirk ;  while  it  is  not  safe  to 
intrust  the  lower  orders  with  such  authority,  as  they 
are  more  in  need  of  police-supervision  themselves 
than  in  a  position  to  exercise  it  over  others.  The 
proper  thing  then  is  that  there  should  not  be  a  single 
definite  office  or  the  same  office  perpetually  engaged 
in  the  work,  but  that  the  younger  citizens,  where 
there  exists  a  system  of  youthful  volunteers  or 
militia,  and  the  officers  of  State  in  certain  sections 
should  undertake  the  charge. 

These  are  the  offices  which  must  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  indis- 
pensable. We  come  next  to  those  offices  which, 
although  not  less  indispensable,  are  invested  with  a 
higher  dignity,  as  requiring  a  large  degree  of  ex- 
perience and  trustworthiness.  I  refer  to  such  as  are 
concerned  with  the  defence  of  the  city  or  are  ap- 
pointed for  military  purposes.  Warders  of  the  city- 
gates  and  walls,  reviewing  officers  and  inspectors  of 
the  drill  of  the  citizens  are  equally  necessary  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  war.  The  number  of  offices  appointed 
to  these  various  duties  is  larger  in  some  States  and 
smaller  than  others ;  in  fact  in  small  States  there  is 
sometimes  only  a  single  office  for^  all  of  thenu  The 
officers  in  question  are  called  generals  and  members 

^  Reading  vrcpi  navr^v. 
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of  the  Council  of  War.  Anil  in  addition  to  tlienc,  if 
there  is  a  force  of  cavalry  or  light-anned  troops  or 
archers  or  marines  in  the  State,  there  are  sometimes 
distinct  officers  appointed  to  command  these  several^ 
departments  and  known  as  admirals  and  cavalry  or 
infiintry  commanders  with  their  snbordinate  and  de- 
partmental officers,  such  as  naval  captains,  majoi-s, 
colonels,  and  so  for  each  subdivision  of  a  regiment. 
But  all  these  functions  fall  under  a  single  gencml 
head,  viz.  military  supervision. 

Such  is  the  condition  then  of  the  office  we  have 
described.  And  as  there  are  some  officers,  if  not  all, 
who  have  a  large  amount  of  public  money  passing 
through  their  hands,  it  is  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  a  distinct  board  of  officers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  receive  and  audit  the  accounts,  while  there  ia 
no  money  passiug  independently  through  their  hands. 
They  are  variously  called  auditors,  accountants,  in- 
spectors of  a<;couute  and  public  prosecutors. 

In  addition  to  all  these  offices  there  is  still  the  ^o 
supreme  office  of  all.  For  it  is  often  one  and  the  "^"^ 
same  office  which  enjoys  the  power  of  ratification  as 
well  as  of  initiation,  or  there  is  an  office  to  which 
belongs  the  presidency  of  tiie  popular  Assembly  in 
States  where  the  autiiority  of  tlie  commons  is  su- 
preme ;  for  there  must  be  a  body  which  convenes 
the  supreme  power  in  tlie  jwlity,  vh.  the  commons. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  Preliminary  Council  from 
its  function  of  ^ving  a  preliminary  considemtion  to 
r  }}ills  bt/ore   they  are  presented   to   the  PiMic  As- 

•  Beading  (V!  Tovmv  tKomor. 
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sembly,  but  more  usually  where  the  govemment  is  a 
popular  one,  a  Council. 
(2)  religious.  This  is  practicallj  a  complete  list  of  such  offices 
as  are  political  in  their  character.  Another  species 
of  superintendence  is  the  superintendence  of  divine 
worship,  including  such  officers  as  priests  and  super- 
intendents of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  existing  buildings  in  a  good  state  of 
repair,  to  restore  dilapidated  buildings  and  to  look 
after  the  general  apparatus  of  divine  worship.  These 
duties  are  in  some  places,  i.e.  in  small  States,  all 
placed  in  the  same  hands,  while  in  others  they  are 
confided  to  a  number  of  officers  distinct  from  the 
priesthood,  such  as  masters  of  the  sacrifices,  warders 
of  sanctuaries  and  treasurers  of  the  sacred  funds. 
Next  to  these  are  the  officers  who  are  appointed  to 
direct  all  such  public  sacrifices  as  are  not  assigned 
by  law  to  the  priesthood  but  are  solemnly  celebrated 
upon  the  hearth  of  the  State.  They  are  in  different 
States  termed  archons,  kings  and  presidents. 

Speaking  summarily  then  we  may  say  that  the 
objects  of  necessary  superintendence  are  religious 
services,  the  science  of  war,  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  State,  the  market,  the  city,  the 
harbours  and  the  country,  the  system^  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,  the  registration  of  contracts,  the  levying  of 
fines,  the  custody  of  prisoners,  the  audit,  inspection 
and  scrutiny  2  of  the  officers'  accounts.  There  is 
finally  the  deliberative  agency  in  matters  of  State. 

^  Reading  ra  irtpi  ra  BiKaan^pia, 
^  Reading  irpoa-evBvpas. 
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There  are  certain  other  officers  who  exist  only^  in  (s).  extra- 
such  States  as  enjoy  a  larger  degree  of  leisure  and 
prosperity  and  have  also  a  regard  for  general  de- 
corum, such  as  censors  of  women,  guardians  of  the 
laws,  censors  of  boys,  presidents  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  lastly  the  superintendents  of  gymnastic  and 
Dionysiax;  contests  and  any  other  similar  perform- 
ances that  may  take  place.  But  of  the  offices  in 
question  some,  e.g.  the  censorship  of  women  and 
boys,  are  evidently  not  suited  to  a  Democracy,  as  the 
poor  having  no  slaves  are  obliged  to  use  their  wives 
and  children  as  attendants.  Lastly,  of  the  three  forms 
which  may  be  adopted  in  the  election  of  the  supreme 
office  of  State,  viz.  a  Guardianship  of  the  Laws,  a 
Preliminarv  Council  and  a  Council,  the  first  is  an 
aristocratical,  the  second  an  oligarchical  and  the  third 
a  popular  institution. 

The  different  offices  of  State  have  now  practically 
all  been  described  in  general  outline. 

^  Reading  tduu. 
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obulp.  l   The  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  of  which  i 

iwoSStons.  undertook  to  treat  with  one  exception  is  now  prad 

cally  complete.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  nator 

number  and  character  of  the  circumstances  whi( 

produce  political  revolutions,  the  agencies  destructjii 

of  the  several  polities,  the  general  sequence  of  politic 

in  a  revolutionary  age  and  lastly  the  preservatives  i 

polities  both  generally  and  ^individually. 

The  cause         K  is  right  at  the  outset  to  assume  the  princip 

SfpoUto?  that  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  many  differei 

polities  in  History  is  that,  while  all  people  agree  i 

the  conception  of  justice  as  proportional  equality,  the 

pp.i23Bqq.  fail  to  rcalizc  this  equality,  as  has  been  already  saic 

*^*^'      Thus  Democracy  originated  in  the  theory  that  person 

if  equal  to  others  in  any  respect,  are  equal  abs< 

lutely,  for  it  is  because  all  are  free  alike  that  the 

suppose  themselves  to  be  all  equal  absolutely ;  an 

Oligarchy  in  the  assumption  that  persons,  if  uneqw 

to  others  in  a  single  respect^  are  wholly  unequal,  ft 

^  Tho  clauso  rri  dc  but  Tivonv  tof  fiakurra  a-ci^oiro  r<5v  iroXircM 

€Kaorri  is,  as  Susemihl  suggests,  a  biTToypaxl>ia,  and  is  omitted : 
the  translatioii. 
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it  ia  because  the  few  are  unequal,  i.e,  superior  to 
others,  in  respect  of  property  that  they  assume  them- 
selves to  be  unequal  or  superior  absolutely.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  Democrats  on  the  one  hand 
in  virtue  of  their  supposed  equality  lay  claim  to  an 
'equal  share  in  aC  respects,  while  the  Oligarchs  on 
the  other  in  virtue  of  their  supposed  inequality  aspire 
to  enjoy  a  preponderant  share  of  everything ;  for 
preponderance  is  a  form  of  inequality.  It  appears 
then  that,  while  both  polities,  Democracy  and  Oli- 
garchy, represent  a  certain  principle  of  justice,  they 
are  erroneous  as  tested  by  an  absolute  standard. 
Accordingly,  whenever  one  party  or  the  other  fails  to 
enjoy  such  a  political  influence  as  is  cousisteut 
with  its  own  conception  of  justice,  it  becomes  tlie 
author  of  sedition.  But  the  class  of  persons  who 
would  have  the  strongest  justification  for  seditious 
conduct,  although  they  are  tlie  least  guilty  of  sedi- 
tion, is  the  class  distinguished  by  preemiueut  virtue  ; 
for  it  is  such  persons  and  such  only  who  may  most 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  unequal  or  superior  to 
others  in  an  absolute  sense.  There  are  liowever  cer- 
tain persons  vvho  from  their  superiority  in  birth, 
prefer  a  claim  to  more  than  a  merely  equal  share 
on  the  score  of  this  inequality  or  superiority,  the 

rtheory  being  that  nobility  implies  hereditary  virtue 

^ud  wealth. 

(Such  are  what  we  may  call  the  predisposing 
jauses  or  fountain-heads  of  sedition.    It  'is  the  mauy 

*  Omitting  rav,  as  in  Bekker'e  text. 

'  It  seems  best  to  insert  at  this  poiot  the  sentence  arairid- 

m  S  iv  lifv  TOLS  oKiyapxiait Tar  Xirav  oi/«  uroi  uirir  p.  199, 
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who  raise  sedition  in  an  Oligarchy^  considering  them- 
selves to  be  aggrieved  by  the  denial  to  them  of  equal 
privileges^  as  has  been  already  remarked^   despite 
their  proper  equality,  and  the  upper  classes  in  a 
Democracy  by  their  limitation  to  a  mere  equality  of 
privileges    despite   their   proper   inequality  or  su- 
Fonnsof    peviority.    And  as  there  are  these  two  parties j  it  fol- 
lows that  the  revolutions  also  may  take  two  forms. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  they  affect  the  form  of  the 
polity.    This  is  the  case  when  the  object  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party  is  to  set  up  a  new  polity  in  place  of 
the  one  already  established,  e.g.  an  Oligarchy  in  lieu 
of  a  Democracy,  a  Democracy  in  lieu  of  an  Oligarchy, 
a  Polity  or  an  Aristocracy  in  lieu  of  one  of  these  or 
one  of  these  in  lieu  of  a  Polity  or  an  Aristocracy. 
There  are  other  occasions  when  the  revolution  does 
not  affect  the  established  form  of  polity.  The  political 
constitution  advocated  hy  the  revolutionaries  is  the 
same  as  before ;  it  is  still,  let  us  say,  the  old  Olig- 
archy or  Monarchy,   but  they  desire  to  have  the 
control  of  it  in  their  own  hands.    Again,  the  revo- 
lution may  merely  turn  upon  a  question  of  degree. 
Its  object  e.g.  may  be  either  in  an  existing  Oligarchy 
to  emphasize  or  mitigate  the  oligarchical  character,  or 
in  an  existing  Democracy  to  emphasize  or  mitigate 
the  democratical  character  of  the  administration^  and 
similarly  in  any  other  polity  to  produce  an  intensifi- 
cation or  relaxation  of  its  character.    Or  again  the 

11.  14 — 17,  which  is  there  clearly  out  of  place.    Then  the  words 
oB^v  oTaa-idCova-iu  may  be  omitted,  perhaps  as  a  note  of  the 
transcriber  indicating  the  proper  position  of  the  sentence  which 
.had  been  left  outw 
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object  may  be  an  innovation  in  some  particular  de- 
partment of  tlie  polity,  e.g.  tlie  institution  or  aboli- 
tion of  a  particular  office,  as  when  according  to  some 
authorities  an  attempt  was  made  at  Lacedaemon  by 
Ljsander  to  abolish  the  Kingship  and  by  the  king 
PauBanias  to  abolish  tlie  lilphoralty.  There  was  a 
similar  partial  revolution  of  the  polity  at  Epidamnus 
by  the  substitution  of  a  democratical  body,  the 
Council,  for  the  Presidents  of  the  Tribes,  although — 
and  this  h  characteristm  of  an  Oligarchy — it  is  still 
obligatory  upon  the  members  of  the  governing  class 
who  are  actually  in  office  to  attend  the  Heliaea  or 
Pvblic  Assembly  upon  any  occasion  of  voting  for 
officers  of  State,  and  there  Ma  a  further  oligarchical 
feature  in  the  single  Archon  of  the  Epidamniaii 
polity".) 

It  is  inequality,  as  we  have  seen,  that  is  every- 
l%here  the  cause  of  sedition.  Not  that  inequality  iu 
this  sense  exists  among  people  who  are  only  propor- 
tionately unequal,  for  there  is  no  necessaj-y  inequality 
even  in  a  lifelong  Kingship,  except  where  the  subjects 
are  the  equals  of  the  king.  1'*;^  the  tendency  of 
inequality  to  cause  sedition  is  a  gejteral  trutit ;  for 

a  rule  it  is  the  ambition  of  equality  which  incites 
'jKople  to  seditious  action.    But  equaUty  is  of  two  AijHimeti- 
'.'kinds,   arithmetical    and    proportional,    or    equality  p"^J,^' 
determitied  by  numbers  and  by  Jiierit.    By  arith- 
metical equality  I  mean  identity  or  equality  of  number 

'  Ooiittiug  i)i<,  aa  in  Bekker's  test. 

'  Tlia  whole  paasago  enclosed  within  bradtota,  if  bdeed  it  ia 
I-  genuine,  so  seriously  interrupts  the  course  of  the  ai-gumeut  th&t  it 
I  must  be  r^orded  as  u  parenthetical  afterthought. 
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and  magnitude,  by  proportional  equality  eqnaliiy  of 
ratios.   For  instance,  the  arithmetical  excess  of  three 
over  two  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  two  over  one,  but  lie 
ratio  of  four  to  two  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one ;  for  two  is  the  same  fraction  of  four  as  one  of 
two,  each  being  a  half.    But  while  all  agree  in  the 
doctrine  that  justice  in  an  absolute  sense  consists  in 
p.  888.    proportional  equality,  they  differ,  as   we   remarked 
before,  in  that  one  party  on  the  strength  of  equality  to 
others  in  ^a  single  respect  imagines  itself  to  be  al- 
together equal,  and  the  other  on  the  strength  of  in- 
equality in^  a  single  respect  prefers  aclaim  toan  unequal 
share  of  everything.    The  result  is  that  there  are  only 
two  polities  of  common  occurrence  in  the  world.  De- 
mocracy and  Oligarchy;  for  nobility  and  virtue,  vMoh 
wovld  constitute  the  basis  of  an  Aristocracy  are  the 
attributes  of  few,  while  'the  characteristics  of  De- 
mocracy and  Oligarchy  are  common  enough.    For 
you  will  not  find  a  hundred  noble  or  good  people 
anywhere ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  rich'  and  poor  all 
the  world  over.    And  yet  a  system  constituted  abso- 
lutely in  all  respects  according  to  either  the  oligar^ 
ch^cal  or  the  democratical  principle  of  equality  is  a 
bad  one,  as  is  clear  from  the  issue ;  for  no  polity  so 
constituted  is  permanent.    The  reason  is  that  some 
ill  result  is  sure  to  meet  us  at  the  end  as  the  outcome 
of  a  primary  or  initial  error ;  and  there  is  a  primary 
error  in  both  these  principles.    The  proper  course  is 

^  Reading  Kara  rt. 

^  ravra  is  the  reading  which  has  the  authority  of  the  Mss.  and 
is  adopted  in  the  translation. 
^  Reading  cuTTopoc 
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then  to  adopt  the  principle  partly  of  arithmetical  and 
partly  of  proportional  equality.  Still  tliere  is  more 
stability  and  less  danger  of  eedition  in  Democracy 
than  in  Oligarchy.  For  iu  au  Oligarchy  there  occur 
two  forms  of  seditious  disturbauce,  one  among  the 
Oligarchs  themselves  and  the  other  between  the 
Oligarchs  and  the  commons ;  but  in  a  Democracy 
sedition  can  only  take  the  fonn  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Oligarchs  tcho  aspire  to  exclusive  power,  while  no 
sedition  worth  speaking  of  ever  occurs  within  the 
ranks  of  the  commons  themselves.  And  finally  the 
polity  which  rests  upon  the  middle  class  has  more 
affinity  to  Democracy  'than  to  Oligarchy,  and  there  is 
no  polity  among  the  class  we  are  now  considering. 
Le.  with  the  exception  of  tJie  best  polity,  which  has  a 
character  of  so  much  stability  as  this. 

But  as  we  are  investigating  the  circumstances 
which  give  rise  to  seditions  and  political  revolutions, 
we  must  first  ascertain  generally  their  predisposing 
occasions  and  causes.  These'  are  practically  three  in 
number,  which  must  first  be  roughly  distinguished  in 
the  abstract.  We  have  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  people  are  seditious,  the  objects  whicli 
they  have  in  view,  and  thirdly  the  occasions  predis- 
posing them  to  political  disturbances  and  seditions. 

The  principal  cause  which  produces  in  people 
more  or  less  of  a  disposition  to  revolution  must  be 
generally  defined  as  the  one  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  For  it  is  tlie  aspiration  after  equality  whicli 
provokes  the  commons  to  sedition  when  they  suppose 
'  Omitting  7. 
'  Reading  tlal  li. 
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that  they  have  a  smaller  share  ofpolUical  cidvantages 
although  they  are  the  equals  of  the  privileged  Few, 
and  it  is  the  aspiration  after  inequality  or  in  other 
words  after  superiority  which  provokes  the  Oligarchs 
to  sedition,  when  they  imagine  that  despite  their 
inequality  their  share  of  political  advantages  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  others  but  is  equal  or  even 
smaller.  This  ambition  of  equality  or  inequality  may 
be  either  just  or  unjust;  hvt  the  fact  is  such  as  I  have 
described,  for  in  the  one  case  it  is  from  a  position  of 
inferiority  that  people  are  encouraged  to  sedition  by 
the  hope  of  equality,  and  in  the  other  from  a  position 
of  equality  by  the  hope  of  predominance. 

Such  are  the  conditions  under  which  people  be- 
The  objects  como  the  authors  of  sedition.    The  objects  of  sedition 

of  sedition. 

on  the  other  hand  are  gain,  honour  and  their  oppo- 
sites ;  for  it  is  sometimes  in  the  effort  to  avoid  dis- 
honour and  pecuniary  loss  or  to  shield  their  friends 
from  them  that  people  raise  seditions  in  their  States. 
T^9«"^8  The  causes  and  predisposing  occasions  of  political 
seSitfon  disturbauccs,  which  produce  in  the  agents  the  disposi- 
tion we  have  described  and  produce  it  in  reference  to 
these  objects,  are  from  one  point  of  view  seven  and  from 
another  more  numerous.  Two  of  these  are  identical 
with  the  objects  we  have  already  mentioned,  although 
they  have  a  different  bearing.  For  gain  and  honour 
are  in  this  case  the  causes  of  our  exasperation  against 
one  another  not  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  them  for  our- 
selves, as  in  the  last  case,  but  from  the  sight  of  others 
enjoying  either  justly  or  unjustly  a  larger  share  of 
them  than  we  do.  The  other  predisposing  causes  are 
insolence,  fear,  predominant  influence,  contempt,  the 


disproportionate  increase  of  some  one  class  in  the 
State,  and  from  a  different  point  of  Tiew  party-spirit, 
neglectfiilneas,  insignificant  cliange  and  dissimilarity 
of  race. 

Taking  tliem  in  order,  we  may  regard  aa  self-evi-  cniP.  iii. 
dent  tlie  effect  of  insolence  and  pecuniary  gain  and 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  causes  of  sedition.  It  is 
the  insolence  and  avarice  of  persons  in  an  officiiU 
Xiosition  that  produce  among  the  citizens  factious  anta- 
gonism to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  political  consti- 
tutions which  invest  these  persons  with  their  authority. 
And  this  avarice  is  gratified  at  the  expense  sometimes 
of  private  property  and  at  other  times  of  tlie  property 
of  the  State. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  discover  tho  efiect  of  lionour 
and  tiie  sense  in  which  it  is  a  cause  of  sedition.  Se- 
dition is  produced  by  the  sense  of  dishonour  done  to 
ourselves  and  by  tho  sight  of  the  honour  enjoyed  by 
others.  But  the  case  is  one  of  injustice  when  either 
the  honour  or  dishonour  is  disproportionate,  and  ( 
justice  when  it  is  proportionate,  to  the  merit  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

Sedition  again  is  the  result  of  predominant  influ- 
ence when  the  power  of  an  individual  or  of  several 
persons  is  greater  than  is  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  the  State  and  the  authority  of  the  governing  class, 
as  the  general  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  tho 
creation  of  a  mouarcliical  or  dynastic  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  hence  it  is  the  custom  in  some  States,  as 
c.g.  at  Argos  and  Athens,  to  resort  to  ostracism.  It  is 
better  however  to  prevent  in  the  first  instance  the 
rexistence  of  persons  so  predominant  in  a  State  than 
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first  to  aUow  their  appearance  and  subsequently  to 
adopt  remedial  measures. 

Fear  is  a  cause  of  sedition  among  persons  who 
have  been  guilty  of  crime,  as  they  are  afraid  of  pun- 
ishmenty  and  among  persons  who  expect  to  be  the 
Tictims  of  crime,  as  they  are  anxious  to  anticipate  it 
An  instance  of  the  latter  case  was  the  conspiraqr  of 
the  upper  classes  at  Rhodes  against  the  commoBS, 
haying  its  origin  in  the  legal  suits  with  wiuek  they 
were  threatened. 

A  feeling  of  contempt  leads  to  sedition  and  insur- 
rection, e.g.  in  Oligarchies  when  the  unenfranchised 
members  of  the  State  form  a  majority,  as  they  then 
imagine  themselves  to  be  the  stronger  party,  and  in 
Democracies  when  the  disorder  and  anarchy  of  the 
commons  have  inspired  the  rich  with  contemptuous 
sentiments  towards  them.  Thus  at  Thebes  after  the 
battle  of  OEnophyta  the  Democracy  was  ruined  by  the 
defects  of  the  political  administration,  and  the  Demo- 
cracy at  Megara  by  the  disorder  and  anarchy  which 
destroyed  the  superiority  of  the  commons.  It  was 
the  same  at  Syracuse  before  the  tyranny  of  Grelon  and 
at  Rhodes  where  the  Democrats  had  become  con- 
temptible before  the  rising  of  the  Oligarchs  against 
them. 

Yet  another  cause  of  political  revolutions  is  the 
disproportionate  increase  of  one  doss  in  the  State. 
For  as  a  body  is  composed  of  various  parts,  and  the 
growth  of  all  the  parts  must  be  proportionate,  if  the 
*  symmetry  is  to  be  preserved,  and,  if  not,  the  body  is 
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destroyed,  as  w  the  ease  when  the  foot  e.g.  is  four 
cubits  and  the  rest  of  the  body  only  two  spans  long, 
or  Bomctimes  would  actually  be  metamorphosed  into 
the  form  of  another  aninial,  if  the  disproportionate 
growth  were  not  only  quantitative  but  qualitative,  bo 
a  State  is  comx>09ed  of  various  parts,  and  it  often 
happens  that  there  is  an  imperceptible  increase  m  one 
of  these,  let  us  say  in  the  poorer  population  in  Demo- 
craciea  or  Polities.  This  may  sometimes  even  be  the 
result  of  accidental  circumstances.  At  Tarentum  e.g. 
the  defeat  and  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  the 
upper  classes  by  the  lapygians  a  little  subsequently 
to  the  Persian  wars  led  to  tlie  substitution  of  a 
Democracy  for  a  Pohty,  At  Argos  again  after  the 
destruction  of  the  members  of  the  seventh'  order 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  Cleomenes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  admit  some  of  the  Perieeci  or  surrounding 
subject  jiopulatton  to  the  citizenship,  and  at  Athens 
the  reverses  sustained  by  the  army  led  to  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  the  upper  classes,  as  every 
man  whose  name  appeared  on  the  register  was  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  ranks  during  the  Lacedae- 
monian war.  And  the  same  result,  altiiougli  not  to 
the  same  extent,  occurs  in  Democracies,  where  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  or 
in  the  amount  of  property  possessed  by  tlie  Few  effects 
a  revolution  to  an  oligarchical  or  dynastic  form  of 
government 

*  It  in  impossible  to  attach  anj  precise  or  certain  meaning  to 
tho  phrase  tup  ie  t^  (jSSofii; :  bot  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the 
notion  that  it  describes  a  doss  of  the  citizens  rather  ttian  a  time 
or  place. 
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Polities  may  be  revolutionized  Mithout  actual  se- 
dition in  consequence  of  party-spirit>  as  at  Heraea 
where  the  change  from  suffrage  to  lot  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  State  was  due  to  the  prevalent 
habit  of  electing  none  but  the  candidates  of  a  party, 
or  in  consequence  of  neglectfulness  in  allowing  the 
admission  of  persons  disloyal  to  the  polity  to  the 
supreme  offices  of  State,  as  was  the  case  at  Oreos 
where  the  overthrow  of  the  Oligarchy  arose,  from  the 
accession  of  Heracleodorus  to  an  official  position,  who 
converted  the  existing  Oligarchy  into  a  Polity  and 
afterwards  a  Democracy. 

Another  cause  of  revolution  is  insignificant  change. 
It  happens  not  infrequently  that  a  great  alteratiim 
has*  been  imperceptibly  wrought  in  the  institutions  of 
a  State  from  a  failure  to  observe  the  insignificant 
steps.  In  Ambracia  e.g.  where  the  property  qualifica- 
tion for  office  was  originally  small,  people  eventuaUy 
came  to  hold  office  without  possessing  any  property 
qualification  at  all  from  the  idea  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  a  small  qualification  and  none  at 
all  or  that  they  came  to  very  much  the  same  thing. 

Diversity  of  race  among  the  citizens  is  another 
cause  of  sedition,  so  long  at  least  as  the  different 
elements  have  not  been  welded  together.  For  it  is 
as  little  possible  to  create  a  State  in  any  arbitrary 
period  of  time  as  to  create  it  of  any  arbitrary  popula- 
tion. Accordingly  the  great  majority  of  States  to 
which  a  number  of  alien  colonists  have  been  admitted 
at  the  time  of  their  foundation  or  at  a  later  date  have 
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been  the  scenes  of  violent  sedition.  Thus  tlie  Achae- 
ans  who  united  with  the  Ttoezenians  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Sybaris  afterwards  attained  a  numerical  supe- 
riority and  expelled  them  from  the  State ;  the  result 
of  wliich  was  the  'curse  that  fell  upon  the  Sybarites. 
Again,  at  Tliurii  the  Sybarites  quarrelled  mth  their 
fellow-colonists  and  were  expelled  for  prefen-Jng  a 
claim  to  exceptional  privileges  upon  the  plea  that 
they  were  the  proper  lords  of  the  countrj'.  And  tliero 
are  other  sinular  cases,  as  at  Byzantium,  where  the 
later  colonists  being  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  original  citizens  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  at  Antissa  where  the  Chian  exiles  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  citizenship  were  expelled  in  the 
same  way,  and  at  Zancle  where  the  citizens  were 
themselves  expelled  by  the  Samians  whom  they  had 
welcomed  within  their  walls.  Again,  the  ApoUoniates 
on  the  Euxine  sea  were  involved  in  civil  war  by 
tlie  admission  of  a  fresh  body  of  settlers,  the  Syra- 
cusans  after  the  'era  of  the  tyrants  were  divided 
owing  to  the  aliens  and  mei-cenariee  upon  wliom 
they  had  conferred  the  citizenship  and  came  to  an 
actual  pitched  battle,  and  the  Ami)liipolitans  were 
expelled  almost  to  a  man  by  the  colonists  whom  they 
had  themselves  received  from  Chalcis. 


^lest 


Reading  Sirirrairtairav. 

"  The  curse  that  fdl  upnn  llie  Sybarites  "  was  pnibably  tite 
itruclioQ  of  their  State  b.c.  610,  its  related  by  Diodonia  xii. 
0,  2  aqq. 

^  By  "  the  era  of  tiie  tyrants  '*  is  meant  the  Gelooiaa  dynasty. 
.  4GQ  that  ThrasybuluA,  its  la^t  member,  was  diiveii 
im  Syracuse. 
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It  sometimes  happens  too  that  the  cause  of  sedi- 
tion in  States  is  their  localities^  when  the  countiy  is  not 
naturally  adapted  to  the  existence  of  a  siiigle  Siale. 
We  may  instance  the  feuds  at  Clazomenae  between 
the  inhabitants  of  ^Chytron  and  the  islanders  and  at 
Colophon  between  the  Colophonians  and  the  '^otians. 
Nor  is  there  a  complete  harmony  of  democraHed 
sentiments  at  Athens ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Piraeus  are  more  advanced  Democrats  than  the 
population  of  the  city.  For  as  in  war  the  passage 
of  streams  however  small  breaks  up  a  r^giment^ 
so  it  seems  that  every  distinction  in  a  State  i& 
a  cause  of  division.  The  greatest  division  perhaps  is 
that  between  virtue  and  vice,  the  next  that  between 
wealth  and  poverty,  and  there  are  other  divisions 
more  or  less  striking,  one  of  which  is  the  local  division 
we  have  described. 
Chap.  IV.  It  is  not  the  objects  of  sedition  that  are  unim- 
betweenthe  portaut  but  thc  occasions ;  the  objects  are  always 
theocca-  important.  And  the  eflFects  of  quite  unimportant 
•edition.  scditioHS  are  serious,  when  the  parties  to  them  are 
the  powerful  people  in  the  State.  It  was  so  at  Syra- 
cuse in  the  olden  days  when  a  political  revolution 
was  the  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  two  youths 
of  official  rank  about  a  love-affair.    In  the  absence  of 

^  Ghytron  or,  as  Strabo  calls  it,  Ghytrion  was  on  the  Ionian 
coast,  probably  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Clazomenae,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
5th  century  B.O.,  to  the  island  lying  opposite  to  it.  Alexander 
the  Great  united  the  island-city  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole. 

^  Notion,  as  appears  from  Thua  iii.  34,  was  the  harbour-town 
of  Colophon. 
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one  of  them  one  of  his  companions  seduced  the  object 
of  his  affections,  and  the  aggrieved  person  in  his 
indignation  against  tlie  offender  retaliated  by  inducing 
his  wife  to  commit  adultery.  The  result  was  tliat 
they  gradually  collected  adherents  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  class  until  they  had  arrayed  the 
whole  body  in  two  opposing  factions.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  to  be  on  our  guard  against  dangers  of  this 
kind  at  their  commencement  and  to  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  feuds  of  leading  and  influential  people  in  the 
State.  For  it  is  at  the  beginning  that  tlie  mistake 
is  committed  in  these  cases,  and  as  the  beginning 
according  to  the  proverb  is  half  the  whole,  Le.  is  as 
important  as  all  the  rest,  it  follows  that  even  a  small 
mistake  at  the  beginning  of  any  affair  bears  the 
same  proportion,  i.e.  is  equivalent,  to  the  mistakes 
made  at  all  the  other  points.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  feudfl  among  the  upper  classes  involve  the  State 
as  a  wliole  in  their  effects.  This  was  the  case  at 
iHestitea  subsequently  to  the  Persian  wars  in  conse- 
[aence  of  a  dispute  between  two  brothers  about' 
leir  patrimonial  estate ;  for  the  poorer  of  the 
finding  that  his  brother  refused  to  produce 
^e  property  and  the  treasure  discovered  by  their 
^ther,  made  himself  a  party  among  the  Democrats, 
md  the  other  being  a  man  of  large  property,  among 
3ie  wealthy  class.  So  too  at  Delphi  it  was  a  dispute 
rising  out  of  a  matrimonial  question  that  was  thu 
leginning  of  all  the  subsequent  seditions.  Tlie  bride- 
room,  interpreting  as  an  omen  of  evil  some  accidental 
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occurrence  at  the  time  when  he  came  to  fetch  Ms 
bride  home,  went  away  without  her,  and  the  bride's 
relations  *  feeling  themselves  to  be  insulted  threw 
some  consecrated  property  into  the  flames  while  he 
was  sacrificing  and  then  put  him  to  death  for  sacri- 
lege. At  Mitylene  again  it  was  a  feud  arising  about 
heiresses  that  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  world 
of  troubles  and  more  especially  of  the  war  with  the 
Athenians  in  which  their  city  was  captured  by  Paches. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows.  A  rich  citizen 
named  Timophanes  died  leaving  two  daughters. 
^Dexandros  who  had  been  a  rejected  suitor  for  them 
on  behalf  of  his  sons  became  the  prime  mover  in 
the  feud  and,  as  he  was  Athenian  consul  at  Mity- 
lene, incited  the  Athenians  to  declare  war.  Again,  in 
Phocis  it  was  a  quarrel  of  which  an  heiress  vras  the 
subject  between  Mnasias  the  father  of  Mneson  and 
Euthycrates  the  father  of  Onomarchus  that  proved  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  Phocian  sacred  war.  And 
lastly  the  polity  of  Epidamnus  was  revolutionized  in 
consequence  of  a  marriage  engagement  A  person 
who  had  secretly  betrothed  his  daughter  to  a  young 
citizen,  being  fined  by  the  father  of  his  future  son-in- 
law  in  his  official  capacity,  felt  the  indignity  so  acutely 
that  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  unenfranchised 
classes  in  the  State  to  effect  a  revolution. 

One  cause  of  revolution  in  polities,  although  it 
may  equally  lead  to  an  Oligarchy,  a  Democracy 
or  a   Polity,    is   the  accession   of  high  repute  or 

1  Beading  o*  S*  <as  v^purdivT€s, 

^  Dexandros  and  Mnasias  are  the  forms  which  have  the  best 
Mss.  authority. 
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ioSueace  to  some  particular  office  or  class  in  the 
State.  Tlma  it  was  appareotly  tbe  feputatioii  won  by 
the  Court  of  Areopagus  in  tbe  Persian  wars  which 
intensified  the  character  of  tlie  polity,  i.c.  rendet-ed 
it  more  oligarchical;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
eea-faring  population  by  its  services  in  winning 
the  victory  at  Batamis  and  'thereby  founding  the 
Athenian  supremacy,  which  rested  on  the  command 
of  the  eea,  succeeded  in  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  Democracy.  So  too  at  Argos  the  nobles 
were  emboldened  by  the  renown  they  won  in  the 
battle  fought  at  Mantineia  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Democracy ; 
at  Syracuse  the  commons,  to  whom  had  been  due  the 
victory  in  the  war  with  the  Athenians,  revolutionized 
the  existing  Polity  into  a  Democracy  ;  at  Chalcis  the 
commons  after  allying  themselves  with  the  nobles  to 
destroy  the  tyrant  Phoxus  pi-oceedcd  at  once  to  keep 
the  control  of  the  polity  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
similarly  in  Ambracia  again  the  commons  after  aiding 
the  couspiratora  to  expel  the  tyraut  Perlander  got 
the  polity  into  their  own  power.  It  is  indeed  a 
general  rulo  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  that  all 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  a  State,  whether  private  individuals  or  executive 
officers  or  tribes  or  any  class  or  body  whatever,  be- 
come a  cause  of  political  disturbance,  as  it  happens 
either  that  there  are  persons  who  disturb  tlic  peace 
~  ivy  at  the  honour  paid  to  these  jmblic  bene- 

>r  else  that  they  arc  themselves  so  mucli 
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elated  by  their  preeminence  as  to  refuse  to  aoquiem 
any  longer  in  mere  equality. 

Another  occasion  of  political  disturbance  is  when 
the  classes  that  appear  antagonistic  in  -the  States,  m 
the  rich  and  the  commons,  are  evenly  balanced,  and 
there  is  no  ^middle  class  or  it  is  extremely  small ;  fiir 
if  one  of  the  two  classes  has  a  great  and  mas^Sat 
superiority  of  power,  the  other  is  unwilling  to  nndeigo 
the  risk  of  a  contest  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
class  distinguished  by  conspicuous  virtue  is  hardly 
ever  guilty  of  seditious  action ;  they  constitute  an 
insignificant  minority. 

Such  is  broadly  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
the  predisposing  occasions  and  causes  of  sedition  and 
Themodei  rcvolutiou  in  the  various  polities.  But  political  distnrb- 
rovoiution.  aucc  may  bo  effected  either  by  force  or  by  fraud,  and 
force  may  take  the  form  either  of  initial  or  of  subse- 
quent compulsion.  For  the  fraud  as  well  as  the  force 
may  bo  of  two  kinds.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
revolutionary  party  begins  by  fraudulently  inducing 
the  people  to  consent  to  a  political  revolution  and  after- 
wards employs  force  to  maintain  it  against  their  wilL 
Thus  the  Four  Hundred  during  their  regime  at 
Athens  first  deceived  the  people  by  the  pretence  that 
the  Persian  king  would  supply  money  for  the  war 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  after  this  false  states 
ment  made  a  protracted  effort  to  maintain  the  polity 
by  force.  There  are  other  occasions  when  persuasion 
is  successfully  employed  at  a  later  stage  as  well  as 
in  the  first  days  of  a  revolution  to  secure  the  acqui^- 
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escence  of  the  people  in  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Speaking  broadly  then  of  polities  in  general,  "wc 
may  say  that  these  are  the  causes  ■wliich  have  resulted 
in  revolutions.  We  liave  now  to  take  the  ranous  ( 
kinds  of  polity  severally  and  by  the  light  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples at  which  we  have  arrived  consider  the  actual 
results  in  detail. 

The  main  cause  of  revolutions  in  Democracies  is  k. 
the  iutemperate  conduct  of  the  demagogues  who  force  s;| 
the  propertied  class  to  combine  partly  by  instituting »" 
malicious  pi-osecutions  against  indiriduals— for  the 
worst  enemies  are  united  by  a  common  fear — and 
partly  by  inciting  the  masses  agaiust  them  as  a  body. 
We  may  see  this  actually  'oecurriug  in  many  cases. 
At  Cos  e.g.  the  democracy  was  revolutionized  through 
the  appearance  of  unscrupulous  demagogues  in  the 
State  and  tlie  consequent  combination  of  the  nobles. 
'At  Rhodes  the  demagogues  were  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  the  people  with  fees^r  their  attendance  in 
the  public  Assembly  and  the  Courts  of  Law  and  of 
preventing  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  trierarcha,  so 
tliat  they  were  compelled  by  fear  of  the  lawsuits  with 
whicli  they  were  threatened  by  their  creditors  to 
form  a  conspiracy  and  abolisli  the  Democracy.  It 
was  the  fault  of  the  demagogues  again  that  the 
Democracy  of  Heracleia  was  abolished  immediately 
after  the  foundation  of  the  colony ;  for  the  nobles 
fled  one  after  another  from  the  oppression  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  until  at  a  later  date  the  exiles 
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collected  in  a  body,  returned  home  and  abolished  the 
Democracy.  It  was  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Democracy  at  Mcgara  was  overthrown.  The  dema- 
gogues in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  confisca- 
tion ejected  large  numbers  of  the  nobles  from  the 
State^  until  they  had  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  exiles 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  returned  home^  conquered 
the  Democrats  in  a  pitched  battle  and  established 
the  Oligarchy.  The  same  was  the  case  at  Cyme 
with  the  Democracy  overthrown  by  ThrasymachiUL 
And  if  we  look  at  the  generality  of  other  States^ 
we  may  discover  the  same  characteristics  in  their 
revolutions.  The  demagogues  drive  the  nobles  to 
combine  sometimes  by  direct  oppression  in  the 
hope  of  currying  favour  with  the  people,  whether 
they  make  an  actual  re-distribution  of  their  proi>er- 
ties  cmvong  the  lower  orders  or  cripple  their  incomes 
by  heavy  public  burdens,  and  at  other  times  by  vexa- 
tious prosecutions  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  confiscating  the  possessions  of  the  wealthy. 

It  usually  happened  in  ancient  times,  whenever  the 
functions  of  demagogue  and  general  were  united  in 
the  same  person,  that  Democracies  were  revolutionized 
into  Tyrannies.  The  great  majority  of  ancient  tyrants 
had  been  demagogues.  The  reason  why  this  was  the 
case  in  those  days  and  is  not  so  now  is  that  the  dema- 
gogues of  that  age  belonged  to  the  class  of  active 
generals,  as  at  that  early  date  there  were  no  practised 
rhetoricians  to  become  popular  leaders,  whereas  in 
our  own  day,  when  Rhetoric  has  become  so  im« 
portant,  it  is  able  speakers  who  play  the  part  of 
demagogues,  and  their  ignorance  of  military  matters 
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prevents  them  froni  attempting  to  seize  supreme 
power,  although  there  may  have  been  some  trifling 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  One  reason  for  the  creation 
of  Tyrannies  in  former  times  rather  than  in  our  own 
day  was  the  importance  of  the  offleial  positions  in- 
trusted to  individusils.  Thus  at  Miletus  a  Tyranny 
was  the  outcome  of  the  Presidency  owing  to  the  wide 
and  important  Jurisdiction  of  the  President'.  Another 
reason  is  that,  as  States  were  not  large  in  those  days, 
and  the  people  lived  in  the  country  busily  engaged  in 
their  occupations,  the  popular  leaders,  whenever  they 
were  men  of  military  genius,  attempted  to  make  them- 
selves tyrants.  They  were  enabled  to  do  so  in  all  cases 
by  possessing  tlie  confidence  of  the  commons,  the 
ground  of  this  confidence  being  their  detestation  of 
the  wealthy  classes.  This  was  the  case  at  Athens 
with  Pisistratus  in  consequence  of  his  feud  with  the 
v:ealthy  landed  proprietors  of  the  plain,  with  Thea- 
genes  at  Megara  after  his  slaugliter  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  wealthy  whom  he  found  encroaching  upon  the 
pasture-land  by  the  river,  and  with  Dionysius  wiio  was 
elevated  tothe  tyranny  as  a  reward  for  his  accusation  of 
Daphnaeus  and  thepropertied  class,  because  hishostility 
to  them  won  him  confidence  as  a  friend  of  the  people. 

Yet  another  species  of  revolution  is  from  the  tra- 
ditional to  tlio  most  modem  form  of  Democracy. 
Where  the  offices  of  State  are  elective,  but  there  is  no 
requisite  property  qualification,  and  the  election  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  commons,  candidates  who  are  eager 
for  office  go  bo  far  in  their  desire  of  popularity 

'  The  wpuTans  or  President  was,  as  Susomihl  tbinlu,  Uiu 
liighest  uQicur  of  HtvAo  m  republicau  Miletus. 
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OS  to  invest  the  commons  with  an  authority  superior 
even  to  the  laws.  The  means  of  preventiDg  or  at  least 
mitigating  this  evil  would  be  to  place  the  appointment 
of  the  executive  officers  in  the  hands  of  the  tribes 
instead  of  the  whole  body  of  commons. 

The  causes  which  I  have  specified  are  practically 
productive  of  all  the  various  revolutions  in  Democracies. 
Chap.  VI.        Revolutions   in  Oligarchies   on  the    other  hand 
irfoSigar^"*  generally  assume  two  most  conspicuous  forms. 
Their  formi       The  first  is  the  case  where  the  Oligarchs  oppress 
*"  ^^^  f\^Q  masses.    For  any  champion  of  the  people  is  good 
enough  at  such  a  time,  especially  when  it  happens 
that  the  leader  is  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Oli- 
garchs themselves,  like  Lygdamis  at  Naxos  who  sub- 
sequently made  himself  tyrant  of  the  Xaxians. 

But  secondly  when  the  sedition  arises  among  the 
actual^  Oligarchs,  it  may  take  a  variety  of  forms. 

Sometimes  the  destruction  of  the  polity  is  efiTected 
by  persons  who  are  members  of  the  propertied  class, 
although  not  of  the  official  body,  when  the  honours  of 
State  are  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  clique.  This  has 
been  the  case  at  Massalia,  at  Istros,  at  Heracleia  and  in 
other  States  where  the  members  of  the  propertied  class 
who  were  excluded  from  office  kept  up  an  agitation 
until  first  the  elder  and  at  a  later  date  the  younger 
brothers  obtained  admission.  It  must  be  explained  that 
there  are  some  States  in  which  a  father  and  a  son  and 
others  in  which  an  elder  and  a  younger  brother  are  not 
idlowed  to  hold  office  simultaneously.  And  while  at 
Massalia  the  ^Oligarchy  assumed  more  the  character  of 
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a  Polity,  at  latroa  it  ended  eventiiELlly  iii  a  Democracy 
and  at  Heracleia  was  ti-aDsferred  from  tlic  hands  of  a 
smaller  body  to  a  body  of  Six  Hundred.  Again,  the 
revolution  of  the  Oligarchy  at  Cnidoa  was  due  to  an 
internal  quarrel  among  the  nobles  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  admiiitsion  to  office  ivas  confined  to  a  few  per- 
Bous  and,  as  has  been  said,  if  a  father  was  a  member  of 
the  official  class,  the  son  was  excluded,  and  if  there 
were  several  brothers  in  a  family,  it  was  ouly  the  eldest 
who  was  admitted.  For  tlie  commons  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  these  feuds  and  finding  a  champion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  nobles  rose  in  insurrection  and  overcame 
the  Oligarchs ;  fur  a  house  divided  against  itself  can 
never  stand.  It  was  tlie  same  at  Erythrao  ■with  the 
Oligarchy  of  the  Basilidae  in  olden  times.  The  strict 
limitation  of  the  official  class,  despite  the  wise  admi- 
nistration of  tlie  persons  who  possessed  political  privi- 
leges, produced  such  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the 
commons  that  they  revolutionized  the  polity. 

Another  occasion  of  disturbance  in  Oligarchies 
arising  witliin  the  oligarchical  body  itself  is  when 
personal  rivalry  induces  the  Oligarchs  to  assume  the 
rOle  of  demagogues.  But  this  demagogy  may  take 
two  forms.  It  may  ho  within  the  oligarchical  body 
itself.  The  appearance  of  a  demagogue  is  possible 
even  in  a  narrow  clique  of  Oligarelis.  TJius  it  was 
ithin  the  ranks  of  tlie  Thirty  at  Athens  that  the 
irty  of  Charicles  rose  to  power  by  courting  like  de- 
magogues the  other  members  of  the  Thirty,  and  it  was 
witliiu  the  ranks  of  the  Four  Hundred  that  the  party 
of  rhrynichus  rose  to  power  in  the  same  manner.  It 
lay  be  the  mob  on  the  other  hand  to  whom  the 
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members  of  the  Oligarchy  pay  conit^  as  at  Larin 
where  the  Guardians  of  the  citizens  were  alwa]f8 
toadying  the  mob  upon  whom  they  were  dependoit 
for  election.  This  is  liable  to  occur  in  any  Oligardij 
where  it  is  not  the  class  from  which  the  officers  of  State 
are  taken  that  constitutes  the  body  of  electors  boi^ 
while  eligibility  to  office  is  conditional  upon  a  high 
property  qualification  or  upon  membership  in  a  pdi- 
tical  club,  the  electing  body  consists  of  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  or  of  the  whole  body  of  commons^  as 
was  long  the  case  at  Abydos.  It  is  the  same  where 
the  Courts  of  Law  are  not  constituted  of  members  of 
the  governing  class.  The  result  of  the  court  paid  to 
tlio  jieople  in  order  to  secure  favourable  verdicts  is  a 
revolution  of  the  polity,  as  actually  happened  at  Hera- 
deia  upon  the  Pontus.  Another  occasion  of  revolu- 
tion is  when  an  effort  is  made  by  a  certain  party  to 
narrow  the  Oligarchy  still  further,  as  the  advocat^  of 
equality  among  all  the  nfiembersof  the  oligarchical  body 
are  then  obliged  to  invite  the  assistanceof  the  commons. 
Again,  revolutions  occur  in  an  Oligarchy  when 
some  of  the  Oligarchs  have  wasted  all  their  private 
means  in  riotous  living,  as  in  this  case  they  are  eager 
for  innovation  and  either  affect  a  Tyranny  themselves 
or  set  up  somebody  else  as  tyrant.  It  was  thus  that 
Ilipparinus  helped  to  place  Dionysius  on  the  throne 
of  Syracuse,  that  at  Amphipolis  a  man  named  Cleoti- 
mus  introduced  the  Chalcldian  settlers  and  upon  their 
arrival  amiyed  them  in  opposition  to  the  rich,  and 
that  at  ^^'gina  the  person  who  conducted  the  negocia- 
tlon  with  Chares  attempted  for  a  similar  reason  to 
(>fltoct  a  revolution  of  the  polity.    The  spendthrifts  in 
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question  sometimes  make  a  direct'  attempt  at  political 
innoTation  and  at  other  times  plunder  the  Treasury ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  result  is  that  an  attack  is 
made  upon  the  Government  either  by  the  offenders, 
■\fit  offers  a  resistance  to  their  proceedings,  or,  if  it  in 
favourable  to  them,  by  the  opponents  of  their  malver- 
sation, as  was  the  case  at  Apollonia  upon  the  Pontua, 

'Another  occasion  of  seditions  arising  ivithin  the 
oligarchieal  hoiiy  itself  is  when  some  of  the  actual 
Oligarchs  suffer  a  repulse  at  the  hands  of  others  or  are 
the  victims  of  party  violence  in  matrimonial  or  lejifal 
cases.  We  may  instance  as  the  results  of  a  matri- 
monial question  the  seditious  disturbances  wliich  have 
been  already  described  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
tlie  Oligarchy  of  the  Knights  at  Erctria  by  Diagoras  in 
consequence  of  the  wrong  done  him  in  an  affair  of 
marriage.  A  judicial  sentence  was  the  motive  cause 
of  the  sedition  at  lleraeleia  and  at  Thebes,  where 
Euetion '  in  the  one  case  and  Archias  in  the  other  were 
subjected  on  a  charge  of  adultery  to  a  punishment 
which  no  doubt  was  merited  but  was  prompted 
by  a  spirit  of  factious  partisanship ;  for  their  enemies 
carried  the  vindictiveness  of  rivalry  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  them  confined  in  open  market  in  the  pillory. 

It  has  frequently  happened  too  that  the  over-des- 
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potic  character  of  Oligarchies  has  led  to  their  oy^^ 
throw  by  exciting  a  sentiment  of  indignation  in  the 
breasts  of  some  members  of  the  governing  class. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  oligarchies  in  Cnidos  and 
Chios. 

But  where  harmony  prevails  among  the  Oligarchs 
an  Oligarchy  is  not  easily  destroyed^  This  we  may 
infer  from  the  case  of  the  Pharsalian  polity  in  which 
the  Oligarchs,  although  they  form  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  population,  are  able  to  retain  authority 
over  the  Many  by  being  on  good  terms  among  thewr 
selves. 

Oligarchies  are  sometimes  destroyed  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  creation  of  a  second  Oligarchy  within  the 
first ;  and  this  is  liable  to  occur  when  the  entire  govern- 
ing class  is  numerically  small,  and  yet  the  highest  offices 
of  State  are  not  open  to  all  the  members  of  this  small 
body.  Such  was  once  the  case  at  Elis  where  the  polity 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Few,  and  it  was  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Few  who  were  admitted  to  the  Senate, 
as  the  Senators  who  were  always  ninety  in  number 
held  office  for  life  and  the  method  of  election  was 
dynastic,  i.e.  characteristic  of  a  narrow  Oligarchy, 
and  similar  to  the  election  of  the  Senate  at  Lace- 
daemon. 

A  revolution  in  an  Oligarchy*  may  take  place  in 
time  either  of  war  or  of  peace.  The  occasion  in  the 
former  case  is  sometimes  that  the  Oligarchs  from 
distrust  of  the  commons  are  obliged  to  employ  merce- 
nary troops,  and  thus  the  individual  in  whose  hands 
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they  place  the  command  not  infrequently  makes  liim- 
self  tyrant  like  Timoplianes  at  Corinth  or,  if  tliere  are 
several  commanders,  they  found  a  dynastic  goveni- 
mciit  in  their  own  interest,  and  at  other  times  that 
the  fear  of  this  induces  the  Oligarclis  to  admit  the 
masses  to  full  political  privileges,  as  they  cannot  dis- 
jMinse  with  the  assistance  of  the  commons.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  Oligarchy  is  revolutionized 
in  time  of  peace  are  when  the  mutual  distrustfulness 
of  the  Oligarchs  is  so  great  that  they  put  the  police  of 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  mercenary  troops  and  an 
arbiter  between  the  factions  who  sometimes  succeeds 
in  making  himself  master  of  both,  as  happened  in 
'the  case  of  ^^imus  at  Lartsa  during  the  reign  of  the 
Aleuiidao  and  at  Abydos  in  the  era  of  the  political 
clubs,  among  which  tiic  club  of  Iphiadea  was  one. 

Lastly,  accidental  circiuustances  may  be  the  cause 
of  revolntions  whether  in  the  so-called  Polity  or  in 
Oligarchies,  i.  e.  in  all  governments  wiiere  a  certain 
proijerty  assessment  is  requisite  for  the  Council,  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  the  offices*  of  State.  If  we  take 
e.g.  the  property  qualification  originally  fixed  with 
reference  to  existing  conditions,  admitting  a  Few  only 
in  an  Oligarchy  and  the  middle  class  in  a  Polity  to  the 
enjoyment  of  political  privileges,  it  often  happens  that 
a  season  of  prosperity  due  to  long-continued  peace 
or  some  other  fortunate  circumstance  multiplies  so 
greatly  the  value  of  the  same  estates  as  to  admit  tlie 
entire  body  of  citizens  to  full  privileges,  sometimes 
gradually  by  a  slow  and  imperceptible  process  of  re- 
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volution  and  at  other  times  with  an  excessive  ra- 
pidity. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  causes  of  revoIutioDS 
and  seditions  in  Oligarchies.     It  is  to  be  observed  as 
a  general  rule  applicable  both  to  Democracies  and 
Oligarchies  that  they  are  sometimes  altered  not  to  the 
antagonistic  polities  but  to  other  polities  of  the  ^ame 
kind,  e.g.  from  the  restricted  forms  of  Democracy  and 
Oligarchy  to  the  absolute  forms  and  vice  versa. 
Chap.  VII.        Comiug  to  Aristocracics,  we  find  that  one  cause  of 
Sflristo^'"  sedition  is  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  persons 
ThJ^Sauses  ^-^iD^iWed  to  the  honours  of  State,  a  cause  which  has 
Aw%^^    been  already  described  as  an  element  of  disturbance  in 
p.  35a     Oligarchies.    (For  an  Aristocracy  itself  is  in  a  cerbdn 
sense  an  Oligarchy,  as  in  both  the  ruling  dass  is  nu* 
merically  limited.    But  the  ground  of  the  limitation 
is  different ;  in  fact  it  is  only  in  appearance  that  Aris- 
tocracy, as  being  so  limited,  is  an  Oligarchy*.)     This 
cause  of  political    disturbance  is  necessarily  most 
operative  when  there  is  a  considerable*  body  of  un- 
privileged persons  within  the  State  who  have  a  proud 
feeling  that  they  are  the  equals*  of  the  privileged 
class  in  virtue,  like  the  so-called  Partheniae  at  Lace- 
daemon  on  the  strength  of  their  descent  from  the 
Peers^  or  fully  enfranchised  citizens;  for  the  Parthe- 
niae were  detected  in  a  conspiracy  and  sent  away  out 
of  the  country  to  be  the  colonists  of  Tarentum.    Again, 

^  The  sentences  enclosed  in  brackets  are  virtually  parenthetical 
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sedition  is  apt  to  occur  when  a  stigma  is  put  upon 
persons  of  consequence  who  are  fully  the  equals  of  any 
citizen  in  virtue  by  other  citizens  wJio  hold  a  position 
of  greater  dignity,  as  e.g.  upon  Lyaander  by  the  Lace- 
daemonian kings.  Other  occasions  qf  sedition  in  an 
Ariatocran/  are  wJien  there  is  an  individual  of  strong 
character  who  is  excluded  from  the  hoiiourB  of  Statelike 
Cinadon  the  author  of  the  conspiracy  and  insurrection 
against  the  Spartiates  in  the  reign  of  Ageeilaus,  or  again 
when  tlierc  is  excessive  poverty  on  one  side  and  exces- 
sive wealth  on  the  other  within  the  State^a  condition 
of  things  which  is  especially  incident  to  warlike  times 
and  actually  occurred  at  Lacedacmoo  about  the  time 
of  the  Messenian  war,  'as  appears  from  the  poem  of 
Tyrtaeus  called  Eunomia  (Good  Order) ;  for  it  was 
under  pressure  of  the  war  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  citizens  demanded  a  re-distribution  of  the  soil — 
or  lastly  if  there  is  an  individual  already  powerful  and 
capable  of  extending  his  power,  who  h^uds  a  sedition 
in  the  hope  of  making  liimself  monarch,  as  according 
to  the  jiopular  view  was  the  case  of  Pausanias  the 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Persian  war  at  Lacedaemon 
iuid  of  Annon  at  Carthage. 

But  the  main  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  Polities 
and  Aristocracies  alike  is  a  deviation  from  their 
proper  principles  of  justice  in  the  constitution  of  the 
polity  itself.  Its  origin  is  the  unsuccessful  fiisiou  of 
tlie  deniocratical  and  oligarchical  elements  in  tlie 
Polity  and  of  these  elements  with  virtue  added 
I  the  Aristocracy)  but  especially  of  the  first  two, 
i  it  ia  a  fusion  of  these  elements  only  that 
'  Omittingr»caI  before  To&TO. 
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is  attempted  in  the  majority  of  so-called  Aristo* 
omtpum-  cracies  as  well  as  in  Polities.  For  the  differaioe 
Miityof  between  AristocTacies  and  Polities  in  the  limited 
cbMiiitKi      sen^o   of  the  word  and  the  reason  ^hy  the  latter 


are  more  permanent  than  the  former  is  that 
constitutions  of  the  kind  wc  are  considering  whidi 
incline  to  Oligarchy  are  called  Aristocracies,  while 
those  which  incline  to  popular  government  are  called 
Polities.  And  thus  the  comparative  stability  of  all 
Hucli  Politics  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  them  the  nu- 
merical majority  have  the  upper  hand^  and  they  are 
sooner  satisfied  with  mere  equality,  while  the  proper- 
tied class,  if  invested  with  superiority  by  the  political 
constitution,  is  eager  to  display  an  insolent  and  aggres- 
sive spirit  It  is  a  general  rule  however  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  bias  of  a  polity,  it  is  in  that  direction  that 
it  is  usually  revolutionized,  as  the  two  parties  in  tjie 
State,  the  rich  and  tliepoor,  respectively  extend  their 
])0wcr,  viz.  Polity  in  the  direction  of  Democracy  and 
Aristocracy  in  the  direction  of  Oligarchy.  It  may 
happen  on  the  other  hand  that  these  polities  are  revo- 
lutionized to  their  opposites,  viz.  Aristocracy  to  De- 
mocracy, when  the  poorer  classes  feeling  aggrieved 
effect  a  violent  circumvolution  of  the  government, 
and  Polity  to  Oligarchy.  For  the  only  conditions  of 
permanence  are  proportional  equality  and  security 
of  rights.  There  was  an  instance  of  a  polity  being 
changed  to  its  opposite  at  Thurii  where  the  excessive 
amount  of  the  property  assessment  requisite  for  office 
led  to  its  reduction  and  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  official  boards,  and  the  illegal  acquisition  of  the 
entire  soil  by  the  nobles— an  encroachment  facilitated 
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by  the  excessively  oligarchical  cliaracter  of  tlie  Polity 
— reauited  in  the  commoiis  who  had  been  disciplined 
JQ  the  war  getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  Guards  or 
mil itarp  force  inaintained  hy  the  Oligarchs  and  necer 
resting  until  a  surrender  had  been  made  by  all  who 
were  in  actual  possession  of  an  exorbitant  amount  of 
land.  Another  cause  of  revolution  is  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ariatocratical  polities  to  be  oligarchical 
affords  the  nobles  an  opportunity  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment. At  Lacedaemon  e.g.  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  gradually  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Few,  and  the 
nobles  enjoy  a  greater  freedom  of  action  and  eitpeeinW.'/ 
of  niatriniontal  alliance.  And  while  wo  are  upon  this 
point,  it  was  the  marriage  connexion'  with  Dionjaius, 
1VC  may  remark,  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Locrian  State ;  which  would  never  have  happened  in  a 
Democracy  or  in  an  Aristocracy  where  there  was  a  suc- 
cessful fusion  of  the  different  elements. 

Bnt  an  imperceptible  revolution  in  Aristocracies  is 
effected  priuoijMilly  by  a  gradual  process  of  dissolution. 
It  13  a  remark  which  has  been  already  made  in  this 
work,  as  applicable  to  all  forms  of  polity  generally 
that  insignificant  change  is  one  cause  of  revolutions. 
For  no  sooner  has  some  one  constitutional  point  been 
surrendered  than  it  is  easier  to  introduce  another 
;htly  more  important  innovation,  and  so  on  until 
itmovation  has  been  effected  in  tlic  whole  existing 

One  of  tho  wivea  of  the  elder  Dionjaius  was  Doris  a  native 
of  tho  KpizcpliyritLD  Locri.  It  was  this  connexioD  tliut  led  the 
jouDgvr  Dionyeius  upon  his  cipulBion  from  Syracuse  KO.  356  to 
flee  to  Locri,  where  ho  was  generouaJy  received  and  requited  tlio 
loaiiitulity  of  tho  eitiiens  by  making  liimself  their  tyrant. 


KfUgl 
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system.  This  was  the  case  with  the  jiolity  at  Thorn 
among  others.  There  was  a  law  there  that  nobod; 
should  be  general  a  second  time  except  after  an 
interval  of  five  years.  Upon  this  some  of  the  younger 
generation,  who  had  displayed  military  talents  fuid 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  popularity  among 
the  masses^,  in  contempt  of  the  executive  authorities 
and  in  the  expectation  of  an  easy  success  b^gan  bj 
making  an  attempt  to  abrogate  this  law  so  as  to  allow 
the  same  people  to  be  generals  continuously,  as  th^ 
saw  that  the  commons  would  be  only  too  glad  to  vote 
for  them.  The  officers  appointed  to  watch  innovations 
in  the  laws,  the  Councillors  as  they  were  called,  al- 
though eager  at  first  to  resist  the  proposition,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  it  under  the  impressicm 
that  the  young  citizens,  if  they  succeeded  in  altering 
this  law,  would  leave  the  rest  of  the  polity  undisturbed; 
but  at  a  later  date  their  desire  to  prevent  further 
innovation  proved  absolutely  inefiectual,  and  the  entire 
system  of  the  polity  was  revolutionized  to  a  dynastic 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  party  who  had  origi- 
nated the  revolution. 

Polities  generally  are  liable  to  dissolution  not  only 
from  within  but  from  without,  when  there  is  a  StcUe 
having  an  antagonistic  polity  either  near  to  them  or 
distant  but  possessed  of  considerable  power.  This  is 
a  truth  that  was  continually  verified  in  the  case  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  the  former  of  whom 
abolished  the  Oligarchies  and  the  latter  the  Democra- 
cies wherever  they  found  them. 

^  Omitting  t»p  ^povpmv. 


^CHA 
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The  origins  of  revolutions  ami  seditions  in  polities 
have  now  practically  been  described.     We  have  next  Ciuf. 
to  discusa  the  means  of  preserving  polities  both  gene-  s^^viS 
rally  and  individually.  ^ 

It  is  evident  at  the  outset  that,  as  we  know  the 
means  of  destruction  in  the  different  polities,  we  know 
idso  the  means  of  their  preservation;  for  opposite 
effects  are  produced  by  opposite  causes,  and  destruc- 
tion is  the  opposite  of  preservation. 

In  any  polity,  in  which  a  successful  fiision  of  various 
elements  has  been  achieved,  we  ought  above  everything 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  illegality  and  especially  to 
take  precautions  against  insignificant  steps  in  this 
direction.  'For  illegality  is  imperceptibly  admitted 
into  States  and  brings  them  to  ruin,  as  small  expenses 
fi-equently  incurred  are  the  ruin  of  properties.  T!ie 
reason  why  the  deception"  is  not  observed  is  that 
it  does  not  fake  place  all  at  once  ;  for  the  judgment 
is  deluded  by  petty  acts  of  illegality  according  to  the 
sophistical  argument  that  if  every  part  is  small,  so  is 
the  whole.  But  although  there  is  one  sense  in  which 
this  is  true,  there  is  another  in  which  it  is  false.    The 

» truth  is  that  the  whole  or  the  sum  total  is  not  small 
bat  is  only  composed  of  small  parts. 
^  We  must  be  on  our  guard  then  in  the  first  place 
against  this  beginning  of  revolution,  and  secondly 
we  must  put  no  trust  in  the  measures  concocted 
as  artifices  to  impose  upon  the  masses,  as  they  are 
jroved    by   experience   to    be    failures.      What    wc 

'  Reading   XavBavti  ynji    Jtaflaiinniyrj    i]    TTQpaTOfiin  amrip  rui 

ii  /utphv  bin!airr)iiu  dvaipit  TroXXiLcir  yivofiivov. 
-  Reilding  T  an-anj. 
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understand  by  political  artifices  has   been  already 
described. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  some 
polities,  not  only  Aristocracies  but  even  Oligarchies, 
which  owe  their  permanence  not  to  the  stability  of 
the  polities  in  themselves  but  to  the  good  terms  on 
which  the  persons  in  official  positions  live  with  the 
citizens  who  do  not  eiyoy  political  privileges  as  well 
as  with  the  members  of  the  governing  class^  in  that 
they  abstain  from  all  oppression  of  the  unprivileged 
body,  admit  to  full  political  privileges  the  members  of 
it  who  show  a  capacity  for  command  and  never  wound 
the  honour  of  the  ambitious  spirits  on  the  one  hand 
or  injure  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Many  on  the 
other,  while  in  all  their  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  the  members  of  the  privileged  body  generally  they 
display  a  true  democratical  spirit  For  the  principle 
of  equality,  which  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  popidar 
party  to  realize  in  the  case  of  the  masses,  is  not  only 
just  but  actually  advantageous  in  the  case  of  the  Peers 
or  privileged  class  in  an  Oligarchy  or  Aristocracy. 
And  from  this  it  follows  that,  if  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  members  of  the  governing  class^  there  are 
not  a  few  popular  institutions  which  are  advantageous, 
one  such  being  the  limitation  of  the  tenure  of  office 
to  a  period  of  six  months  as  a  means  of  admitting  all 
the  Peers  in  turn  to  an  official  position.  For  the 
Peers  in  virtue  of  their  equality  form  a  sort  of  De- 
mocracy among  themselves,  and  it  is  thus  that  dema- 
gogues often  make  their  appearance  among  them,  as 
p.  359.  has  been  already  remarked.  Another  advantage  of  a 
system  of  short  tenure  is  that  there  is  not  the  same 
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danger  of  Oligarcliics  and  Ariatocracies  being  merged 
in  Dynasties,  For  abuse  of  power  on  the  i)art  of  the 
officers  of  State  is  not  so  easy  where  the  tenure  of 
office  is  limited  as  where  it  is  long,  as  it  is  the  long 
tenure  which  in  Oligarchies  aud  Democracies  is  a 
cause  of  the  establishment  of  Tyrannies.  For  the 
attempt  to  seize  tyrannical  power  is  made  either  by 
the  most  iuQuential  individuals  in  the  two  jiolities, 
viz.  by  the  demagogues  in  the  one  case  and  the 
Dynasts  or  most  powerful  Otigarclia  in  the  other,  or 
else  by  persons  holding  the  highest  official  positions, 
whenever  the  system  is  one  of  long  tenure. 

Again,  polities  are  preserved  not  only  by  their  re- 
moteness from  destructive  agencies  but  in  some  cases 
by  their  verj-  proximity  to  them,  as  fear  induces  the 
citizens  to  keep  a  stricter  control  upon  the  polity.  It 
is  proper  therefore  for  the  friends  of  the  political 
constitution  to  suggest  alarms,  that  the  citizens  may 
be  on  their  guard  instead  of  neglecting  the  defence  of 
the  polity  like  a  watch  in  the  night,  and  to  bring 
what  is  far  off  home  to  them. 

And  further,  an  effort  should  be  made  by  legal 
regulations  among  other  means  to  keep  a  watch  upon 
the  rivalries  and  feuds  of  the  upper  classes  before'  the 
infection  has  actually  spread  to  those  who  at  present 
stand  outside  the  rivalry,  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  ordinary  person  but  requires  the  ability  of  a 
statesman  to  discern  the  evil  at  its  commencement. 

As  a  precaution  against  the  revolution  from  an 
oligarchy  or  Polity  which  is  occasioned  by  the  property 


'  Oijiittirg  Iheci 
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assessment  when  there  is  a  lai^ge  influx  of  money  whik 
the  assessment  requisite  for  office  remains  unchanged, 
it  is  well  to  revise  by  comparison  with  the  former 
assessment  the  total  amount  of  assessed  property  in 
the  State,  either  annually\  wherever  there  is  an  an- 
nual assessment  of  property,  or  in  larger  States  at  in- 
tervals of  three  or  five  years  and,  if  the  total  amount 
of  assessed  property  is  many  times  lai^er  or  smallff 
than  the  last  by  which  the  assessments  of  individuals 
for  political  purposes  were  regulated,  to  fix  according 
to  legal  rule  an  increase  or  diminution  of  these  assess- 
ments, an  increase  corresponding  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  total  value,  if  it  has  risen,  and  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  and  reduction,  if  it  has  fallen.  For  in 
Polities  and  Oligarchies,  if  there  is  no  reduction  of 
the  requisite  assessment  from  time  to  time,  an  Oli- 
garchy in  the  one  case  and  a  Dynasty  in  the  other  is 
the  result,  while  if  there  is  no  increase,  a  PoUty  is 
converted  into  a  Democracy  and  an  Oligarchy  into  a 
Polity  or  Democracy. 

It  is  a  rule  equally  applicable  to  Democracy,  Oli- 
garchy and  all  other  constitutional  governments  not 
to  invest  any  individual  with  an  excessive  and  dispro- 
portionate authority  but  to  aim  at  assigning  unim- 
portant honours  of  long  duration  rather  than  high 
honours  with  rapid  change — for  high  honour  has  a 
corrupting  influence,  and  *as  the  saying  is 

"Not  everyone  is  equal  to  good  fortune,'' 
1  The  words  Kara  tovtop  top  xp^vov  should  stand  after  kot 

ivLavTov. 

^  Stahr  is  probably  right  in  regarding  these  words  as  a  quo- 
tation. 
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or  at  least,  if  this  is  impossible,  not  to  assign  all  these! 
honours  at  once  and  afterwards  revoke  them  all  at 
once,  but  to  proceed  gradually  and  to  try,  if  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable,  so  to  use  the  regulating^ 
influence  of  the  laws  that  no  citizen  may  appear  who 
is  vastly  superior  to  the  rest  in  the  number  of  his 
clieMUe  or  the  amount  of  his  wealth  or,  failing  this, 
to  banish  his  supporters  from  the  land. 

Again,  as  one  cause  of  revolutions  is  to  be  found 
in  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  it  is  proper  to 
create  certain  officers  in  the  State  whose  province  it 
is  to  have  supervision  over  all  who  by  their  manner  of 
life  exercise  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  polity, 
viz.  upon  the  Democracy,  if  the  polity  is  democratical, 
upon  the  Oligarchy,  if  it  is  oligarchical,  and  similarly 
in  each  of  the  remaining  polities. 

And  farther,  the  same  reason,  viz,  the  danger  of 
unconstitutional  condticty  will  justify  precautions  a- 
gainst  any  class  or  order  in  the  State  which  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  fortune  is  at  the  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  remarkable  prosperity.  A  certain  safe- 
guard against  this  danger  is  to  be  found  in  always  en- 
trusting the  conduct  of  business  as  well  as  the  official 
positions  to  the  antagonistic  elements  in  the  State 
— I  refer  to  the  antagonism  between  the  respectable 
classes  and  the  masses  or  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich — or  in  endeavouring  either  to  eflJect  a  fasion  of 
the  poorer  and  richer  population  or  else  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  middle  class,  as  it  is  this  class 
wliich  composes  all  such  feuds  as  arise  from  a  sense 
of  inequality. 

^  Reading  ovt^h  pvBfiiCtiv  mare. 
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Bat  the  chief  requisite  m  any  polity  is  that  the 
system  of  the  laws  and  the  general  administration 
should  be  so  ordered  as  to  aflford  the  oflScers  of  State 
no  opportunity  of  personal  gain,    lliis  is  a  point  to 
be  especially  observed  in  oligarchical  polities.     For  it 
is  not  so  much  exclusion  from  oflSce  that  excites  a 
feeling  of  indignation  in  the  Many,  who  are  actuallj 
thankful  if  they  are   allowed  leisure  to   attend  to 
their  own  business,  as  the  idea  that  the  officers  of 
State  appropriate    the   public  money.      When   this 
is  the  case,  they  feel  a  double  annoyance  in  being 
excluded  both  from  the  honours  and  from  the  gains 
of  State.     The  only  possible  means  of  combining 
Democracy  and  Aristocracy  is  by  a  system  in  which 
official  gain  is  impossible,  as  this  is  the  only  way  of 
satisfying  equally  the  wants  of  the  upper  classes  and  of 
the  conunons.    For  while  universal  eligibility  to  office 
is  a  characteristic  of  Democracy,  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  Aristocracy  that  all  official  positions  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  upper  classes.    But  this  latter  condition  will 
be  realized  whenever  office  affi^rds  no  opportunity  of 
gain,  as  the  poor  having  no  prospect  of  gain  will  not 
be  desirous  of  office  but  will  prefer  to  attend  to  their 
own  business,  while  the  rich  will  be  capable  of  holding 
office,  as  having  money  enough  of  their  own  to  do 
without  the  public  money.    The  result  will  be  that, 
while  the  poor  will  acquire  wealth  by  devoting  them- 
selves to  their  occupations,  the  upper  classes  will  not 
be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  persons  who  possess  no 
special  qualifications ;  and  both  will  he  soMsfied.    Now: 
as  a  means  of  preventing  malversation  of  the  public 
money,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  transference  of 
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the  State  cheat  from  one  eefc  of  officers  to  anotlier 
should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  and  that  copies  of  the  accoimts  should  be 
deposited  with  the  different  clans,  compauieB  and 
tribes.  Purity  of  administration  on  tlie  other  hand 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  inetitutiou  of  public 
honours  as  tlie  reward  of  oflSeera  who  preserve  a  ■ 
blameless  reputation. 

Again,  it  ia  right  in  Democracies  to  spare  tlie  rich 
by  abstaining'  not  only  from  confiscation  of  tlieir 
estates  but  even  from  confiscation  of  the  produce, 
wliich  imperceptibly  occurs  in  some  polities.  It 
is  better  to  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  them,  even  if 
they  are  inclined,  fi-om  undertaking  expensive  but 
useless  public  services,  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
chonises,  the  superintendence  of  torch-races  and  the 
liiic.  In  an  Oligarchy  on  the  other  hand  it  is  right 
tliat  especial  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  poor, 
that  all  such  offices  as  afford  an  opportunity  of  profit 
slioidd  be  assigned  to  them,  that  heavier  fines  should 
be  inflicted  upon  the  rich  for  insolence  to  the  poor 
than  for  insolence  to  the  membere  of  their  own  class, 
that  inheritances  should  descend  not  by  bequest  but 
by  entail  and  that  the  same  person  should  not  suc- 
ceed to  more  than  one,  for  so  there  will  be  a  gi-eater 
equality  of  properties  and  a  larger  number  of  the  poor 
will  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  affluence.  It  is  ex- 
pedient in  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  alike  to  allow 
either  equality  or  precedence  in  all  respects  except 
political  power  to  the  class  that  has  a  smaller  inte- 


'   Iteadiiig  fi^  liivov  rif  rnt  unjacit 
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rest  in  the  polity^  in  question,  viz.  in  a  Democracy  to 
the  rich  and  in  an  Oligarchy  to  the  poor^  except  in 
the  case  of  all  the  supreme  offices  in  the  polity,  and 
to  place  these  on  the  contrary  in  the  hands  of  the 
privileged  class  either  exclusively  or  so  that  they  may 
form  a  msgority  of  the  official  body. 
Chap.  IX.  There  are  three  qualifications  requisite  in  all  who 
§SSito?"  are  to  hold  the  supreme  offices  of  State,  viz.  firstly 
sSt?  **'  loyalty  to  the  established  polity,  secondly  the  greatest 
capacity  for  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  thirdly  the 
virtue  and  justice  appropriate  to  the  polity  vrhatever 
it  may  be ;  for  if  the  idea  of  justice  is  not  the  same  in 
all  polities,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  are  difiTerent 
kinds  of  practical  justice.  A  difficulty  arises  however 
as  to  the  principle  of  selection^  in  any  case  where  these 
desiderata  are  not  all  found  in  the  same  individual. 
Suppose  e.g.  that  A  is  an  able  general  but  a  person  of 
bad  character  and  an  enemy  of  the  polity,  while  B  is 
just  and  loyal  to  the  polity,  hut  a  had  general,  how  is 
the  selection  to  be  made?  It  would  seem  that  the 
right  course  is  to  have  regard  to  two  points,  viz.  which 
is  the  qualification  possessed  in  a  larger  and  which  in 
a  smaller  measure  by  the  generality  of  men.  Thus 
while  in  a  case  of  generalship  regard  should  be  paid 
to  experience  rather  than  to  virtue,  as  people  have 
generally  a  smaller  share  of  strategical  skill  than  of 
respectability,  in  an  office  of  police  or  of  the  treasury 
the  opposite^  should  be  the  case,  as  it  demands  a 
higher  degree  of  virtue  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary 
people,  but  the  requisite  knowledge  is  common  to  all. 

^  Reading  r^s  woKiT^ias  ravnjs, 

2  Reading  cupco-ci/.  ^  Reading  roiWvr/bv. 


It  is  possible  however  to  raise  the  question  :  Granted 
the  existence  of  capacity  ^and  lojaity  to  tlie  polity, 
what  is  the  need  of  virtue?  The  first  two  qualities 
alone  will  satisfy  all  ijuiposes.  The  answer  is  that 
people  who  possess  them  both  may  yet  be  deficient 
in  self-control  and  that  thus,  as  there  are  x^eraons  who 
with  the  requisite  Itnowledpe  and  self-love  do  uot 
advance  their  owu  interests,  so  there  may  well  be 
persons  who  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  State. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  all  the  legislative 
enactments,  which  we  describe  as  beneficial  to  polities, 
tend  to  their  preservation,  and  especially  the  most 
important  jtrinciple  so  often  mentioned,  viz.  that  Ciire 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  tlie  ])art  of  the  popula- 
tion which  is  favourable  to  the  jwlity  shall  be  stronger 
than  the  part  which  is  not. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  precautions  there  Is  ^,'"^ 
one  iioint  of  which  we  never  should  lose  sight,  although 
it  is  in  fact  left  out  of  sight  in  the  perverted  forma  of 
ility,  I  refer  to  the  i»roi>er  mean.  For  there  are 
lany  apparently  popular  or  oligarcliicil  measures 
■which  are  the  ruin  of  Oligarchies  or  Democracies. 
But  peojile  who  suppose  that  this  irmstence  upon  an 
oligarchical  or  democratical  line  of  polity  is  the  one 
and  only  virtue  carry  it  to  an  excess.  Tiiey  do  not 
see  that,  as  there  may  be  a  nose  which  deviates  from 
the  ideal  atraightness  towards  the  aquiline  or  the 
snub,  but  atiil  remains  beautiAd  and  fair  to  view,  and 
yet,  if  you  still  further  intensify  and  exaggerate  these 
tendencies,  you  will  first  sacrifice  the  due  proportion 
of  the  featm^  and,  as  you  jn-ocecd,  will  eventually 

'  Heading  icni  T^i  nT>Xirii<iii^iXiu, 
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'aod  »  cfae  ttske  £s  trae  of  aaj  otker  fcatore^  so  too 
thft!)  ii  eqijaCj  the  case  with  iwHtira^  An  OBguAj 
or  I>eiaocnMrT  tbaj  be  lolerablT  good,  alllMMi^  thej 
tfe  de{riutiire%  fr jm  the  ideaJlT  best  ajatem ;  bat  if 
TOO  i^tni  farther  inteikdfy  cither,  Toa  will  -b^;ia  If 
impsdrmg  the  pcJitr  m  queatioD  and  will  end  b? 
m2iking  it  c«ai>e  to  be  a  polity  at  alL  Aooordiiiglytlic 
lefOAhUjr  or  !»tatcsman  most  nol  be  onaoqaaiiited  with 
Uie  diaracter  of  the  democratieal  measareB  wliidi  tend 
to  preeenre  or  destroy  a  Demociacy  or  of  the  oUgar- 
chical  meainires  which  tend  to  preserve  or  destroy  an 
Oligarchy.  For  neither  Democracy  nor  Oligarchy 
can  exiiit  and  endure  unless  it  includes  the  rich  and 
the  manses.  An  equalization  of  property,  if  once 
fntnKluccfly  necessarily  involves  an  entire  change  of 
pi^Iity.  We  conclude  then  that  the  destanctive  agency 
of  extreme  laws,  whether  extremdy  cligarcJucal  or 
extrermly  democratieal,  issues  in  the  destruction  of 
these  polities.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  an  error  is 
made  in  Democracies  and  Oligarchies  alike.  It  is 
mode  in  Democracies,  where  the  power  of  the  masses 
is  superior  to  the  laws,  by  the  demagogues  who  divide 
the  State  into  two  hostile  camps  by  their  perpetual 
anttigoiUHin  to  the  rich.  They  ought  properly  to  adopt 
an  exactly  contrary  line,  always  affecting  to  be  the 
advooatoH  of  the  rich.  Similarly  in  an  OUgarchy  the 
true  Oligarchs  should  affect  to  advocate  the  cause  of 

'  'I'horo  iihoulil  Ih)  a  comma  only  after  ^voyrtW  and  again  after 
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tbe  commons,  and  the  oaths  they  take  should  be  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  those  now  in  vogue.  Instead  of 
swearing  as  they  do  now  tn  some  Oligarchies  "I  will 
be  a  foe  of  the  commons  and  will  devise  whatsoever 
ill  I  may  against  them,"  they  should  take  or  pretend 
to  take  a  precisely  opposite  view,  emphasizing  in  tlieir 
oaths  tlie  pledge  "I  will  do  the  commons  no  wrong." 

But  the  greatest  safeguard  for  the  permanence  ^d' 
of  any  polity,  greater  thau  any  we  have  hitherto  ^^ 
mentioned,  is  oue  which  is  imiversally  disregardetl 
at  present,  viz.  the  education  of  the  citizens  in  the 
spirit  of  the  polity.  For  the  wisest  of  laws,  althotigli 
ratified  by  tlie  consentient  voice  of  the  whole  civic 
l)ody,  are  of  no  avail  unless  the  citizens  are  trained 
by  habit  and  education  in  the  lines  of  the  polity,  i.e. 
democratically,  if  the  laws  are  democi-atical,  and  oli- 
garchically,  if  they  are  oligarchical.  For  the  same' 
intemperance  which  is  found  in  an  individual  may  be 
equally  found  in  a  State.  But  an  education  conduct- 
ed in  the  spirit  of  the  polity  does  not  imply  the  per- 
formance of  such  actions  as  are  agi'ceable  to  the 
friends  of  Oligarchy  or  Democracy,  but  of  such  as  will 
facilitate  an  ohgarchical  or  democratiaU  administra- 
tion. The  actual  fact  however  is  that  in  Oligarchies 
the  sous  of  the  ruling  class  live  in  luxury,  while  the 
sons  of  the  poor  are  subjected  to  a  severe  and  labori- 
ous discipline  which  tends  to  produce  in  tiiem  at  once 
the  desire  and  the  capacity  for  revolution,  and  in  such 
Democi-aciea  as  are  considered  to  exemplify  the  most 
pronouncedly  democratical  character  the   state    of 

'  Ueudiiig  Ijitfp. 
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MWiioonct>p-  things  is  just  the  contrary  of  their  true  interest.    The 

Uberty.  reason  in  the  last  case  is  the  erroneous  conception  of 
liberty.  For  there  are  two  things  which  are  popularly 
regarded  as  the  determining  characteristics  of  Demo- 
cracy, viz.  the  supremacy  of  the  numerical  msgority 
and  personal  liberty.  For  it  is  assumed  that  justice 
is  equality,  that  equality  consists  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  will  of  the  masses,  and  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
liberty*  that  every  citizen  acts  as  he  chooses.  The 
result  is  that  in  this  kind  of  Democracy  each  indivi- 
dual lives  as  he  chooses  or  in  the  language  of  Euripi- 
des" "as  he  likes  it"  This  however  is  a  serious  mis- 
tiike ;  for  the  citizens  should  live  and  live  gladly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  polity^  as  such  a  life  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bondage  but  rather  as  a  means  of  pre- 
servation. 

Such  then  are  broadly  the  various  causes  of  revolu- 
tion and  destruction  as  well  as  the  means  of  preserva- 
Chap.  X.   tiou  and  permanence  in  polities.    It  remains  to  discuss 

SsXI^^re  the  natural  destructives  and  preservatives  of  Monarchy. 

?at1v^^^'"  The  actual  history  of  kingly  and  tyrannical  forms 
of  government  is  much  the  same  as  our  description  of 

Contrast  of  constitutional  Dolities.  For  while  Kingship  corresponds 

Kingship  ...  m  •  irt.i 

and  to  Aristocracy,  Tyranny  is  a  compound  of  the  extreme 

form  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  and  is  thus  of  all 
governments  the  most  prejudicial  to  the  subjects,  as 
being  composed  of  two  evils  and  containing  in  itself 
the  perversions  and  errors  of  both  these  polities. 

The  very  origins  of  these  two  forms  of  monarchical 
government  are  precisely  opposite.  Whereas  Kingship 

^  Omitting:  kcu  Xaov, 

'  Fragment  883,  in  Dindorf  s  Poetae  Scenici  Chraeci, 
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is  instituted  for  tlie  protection  of  the  better  classes 
against'  the  commons,  and  a  king  is  appointed  Iroiii 
among  the  members  of  the  better  claases  on  the 
gi'ounrl  of  his  pei-sonal  superiority  in  virtue  or  actions 
which  result  from  virtue  or  of  the  superiority  of  a 
virtuous  race,  the  tyrant  is  taken  from  the  mass  ofri 
the  commons  to  act  against  the  nobles  and  to  protect  "> 
the  commons  from  injury  at  their  hands.  This  is  a 
truth  which  is  evident  from  the  facts  of  History.  It  is 
an  almost  universal  rule  that  i>ersons  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  tyrants  have  been  ex- 
demagogues,  who  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
I)eople  by  abuse  of  the  nobles.  Some  Tyrannies  were 
established  iu  this  way,  i.e.  in  the  person  of  detna- 
gogties,  from  the  time  when  States  had  attained  con- 
siderable dimensions,  others  at  an  earlier  date  in 
the  person  of  kings  who  exceeded  their  hereditary 
privileges  and  aspired  to  a  more  despotic  authority, 
others  again  iu  the  jiereon  of  citizens  elected  to  the 
supreme  offices  of  State,  as  it  was  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  commons  in  different  States  to  allow  a  long 
term  of  office  to  the  civil  and  religious  magistrates, 
and  otiiers  finally  as  the  outcome  of  Oligarchies  by 
the  election  of  an  individual  with  supreme  power  to 
the  highest  offices  of  State.  In  all  these  cases  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  for  the  individuals  in  question  to 
I  eflect  their  object,  if  they  had  but  the  will,  as  the 
L  power  was  alr«uly  theirs  in  their  kingly  authority  or 
I  high  official  status.  It  was  thus  that  Fheidon  at 
I  Argos  and  others  ma<1e   themselves  tyrants   on   the 


'  Reading  iirX  rln  b^jfiov. 
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basis  of  an  existing  Kingship^  that  the  Ionian  tyrantB 
and  Phalaris  rose  from  high  honours  of  State,  thai 
Panaetins  at  Leontini,  Cypselusat  Corinth^  Pisistratos 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  and  others  m  the 
same  manner  rose  from  the  position  of  demagogues. 
The  origin  But  to  resume :  Kingship,  as  we  said,  so  fei:  cone- 
ships,  spends  in  principle  to  Aristocracy  as  it  is  based  upon 
merit,  whether  upon  the  virtue  of  an  individual  or  of 
a  family,  or  upon  public  services  or  upon  the  combi- 
nation of  these  with  power.  For  it  was  in  virtue  (rf 
services  they  had  rendered  or  were  capable  of  ^ende^ 
ing  to  their  States  or  races  that  people  in  all  cases 
attained  regal  dignity,  whether  by  having  defended 
them  from  subjugation  on  the  field  of  battle  like 
Codrus,  or  by  having  liberated  them  fi^m  slavery  like 
Cyrus,  or  as  founders  of  the  State  or  conquerors  of 
new  territory  like  the  kings  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Macedonians  and  Molossians. 

In  theory  the  king  is  a  guardian  appointed  to  pro- 
tect the  propertied  class  on  the  one  hand  from  spoliar 
tion  and  the  commons  on  the  other  from  insolence. 
pp.  120, 280.  Tyranny  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  fi^uently  re- 
marked, is  absolutely  regardless  of  the  public  weaL 
except  so  far  as  it  subserves  the  personal  interest  of 
the  tyrant.  And  while  the  object  of  the  tyrant  is 
pleasure,  that  of  the  king  is  moral  elevation.  It  is 
thus  that  the  tyrant  is  distinguished  by  the  ambition 
of  *  exorbitant  gain,  but  the  king  by  that  of  extrava- 
gant distinction,  and  that,  while  the  body-guard  of  the 
latter  consists  of  citizens,  that  of  the  former  is  ex- 
clusively composed  of  mercenaries. 

^  Reading  ra  fiep  ds  ;(pi7furra. 
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It  is  evident  that  Tyranny  combines  in  itself  the  The  vices  of 
evils  both  of  Democracy  and  of  Oligarchy.  It  borrows  y^*^"^- 
from  Oligarchy  firstly  the  pursuit  of  wealth  as  its 
mmmum  honvm — ^for  it  is  oidy  wealth  that  enables 
the  tyrant  to  maintain  his  body-guard  and  gratify  his 
luxurious  tastes — ^and  secondly  its  absolute  distrust  of 
the  masses  which  leads  to  a  general  seizure  of  arms  and 
to  other  measures  equally  characteristic  of  Oligarchy 
and  Tyranny,  such  as  the  oppression  of  the  common 
people,  their  banishment  from  the  city  and  distribu- 
tion through  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  bor- 
rows from  Democracy  its  hostility  to  the  upper  classes, 
so  that  the  tyrant  makes  away  with  them  by  secret  and 
open  measures  and  banishes  them  from  the  State  as 
rivals  and  obstacles  to  his  authority.  For  it  really  is 
the  case  that  they  are  the  authors  of  conspiracies 
against  tyrants  from  their  desire  in  some  cases  of 
personal  rule  and  in  others  of  deliverance  from  slavery. 
It  was  this  feeling  that  prompted  the  counsel  of  Peri- 
ander  to  Thrasybulus  when  he  cut  off  all  the  overtop- 
ping stalks  as  a  sign  that  he  ought  from  time  to  time 
to  put  the  overtopping  citizens  out  of  the  way. 

^It  appears  then,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  ''■^^^"^^ 
that  the  predisposing  causes  of  revolutions  must  be  *^°5^t^ 
considered  to  be  practically  the  same  in  Monarchies  jnMoiuwch- 
as  in  constitutional  polities.    It  is  injustice,  fear  and     p.  sso. 
contempt  that  commoidy  cause  the  insurrections  of 
subjects  against  monarchical  governments;  and  the 
injustice  consists  principally  in  insolence,  although 
sometimes  in  the  spoliation  of  private  property.    Also 

^  Reading  Kadanep  ovv  €k€X^t  trx^^ov  tcls  avras,  icr.X. 
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the  objects  of  the  insurgents  are  the  same  in  Tyran- 
nies and  Kingships  as  in  constitutional  polities ;  for 
monarchs  are  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth  and 
honour,  and  these  are  the  objects  of  uniyersal  desire* 
SwiSwo^  Insurrections  may  take  the  form  of  an  attack  either 

tion-  upon  the  person  or  upon  the  authority  of  the  rulers. 

Where  an  insurrection  is  occasioned  by  insolence, 
it  assumes  the  first  form.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
insolence,  any  one  of  which  is  provocative  of  the  anger 
which  incites  to  insurrection ;  but  where  anger  is  the 
motive,  it  almost  always  happens  that  the  object  is 
revenge  rather  than  personal  predominance.  Thus 
the  insurrection  against  the  Pisistratidae  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  insult  offered  to  the  sister  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  the  humiliation  inflicted  upon  Harmodius 
himself ;  for  Haimodius  was  incited  to  rebel  by  regard 
for  his  sister  and  Aristogeiton  by  regard  for  HarmO' 
dius.  Similarly  the  cause  of  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Ambracian  tyrant  Periander  was  an  insulting 
question  he  put  to  his  favourite,  when  he  was  sitting 
with  him  over  his  cups.  The  conspiracy  of  Pansanias 
against  Philip  was  due  to  his  having  suffered  him  to 
be  insulted  by  Attains  and  his  friends,  that  of  Derdas 
against  Amyntas  the  Less  to  his  having  boasted  of  the 
liberties  he  had  taken  with  him,  that  of  the  eunuch 
against  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  whom  he  murdered  to  his 
resentment  of  the  insult  offered  him  by  Evagoras's  son 
in  seducing  his  wife.  Again,  a  frequent  cause  of  insur- 
rections is  the  personal  affront*  offered  to  their  subjects 
by  some  monarchs.     It  was  so  in  the  insurrection  of 

^  Reading  aicrxvyai. 
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Crataeus  against  Archelaus.  Ifc  was  because  of  the 
disgust  he  had  always  felt  on  this  account  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  so  comparatively  trivial  an  excuse 
for  assassinatwii  as  that  Archelaus  had  violated  his 
agreement  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marri- 
age, and  had  given  the  elder  under  pressure  of  the 
war  with  Sirras  and  Arrabaeus  to  the  King  of  Elimeia 
and  the  younger  to  his  own  son  Amyntas  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  his  son  by  Cleopatra.  This 
was  the  immediate  motive  of  the  assassinatimi,  but 
the  beginning  of  his  alienation  was  the  old  feeling  of 
disgust.  It  was  the  same  reason  which  induced 
Hellanocrates  of  Larisa  to  associate  himself  with  the 
conspiracy.  As  Archelaus  who  had  been  his  lover  did 
not  fulfil  his  promise  of  restoring  him  to  his  country, 
he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  simply  insolence 
which  had  prompted  the  king  to  the  intimacy. 
Python^  and  Heracleides  of  iEnos  assassinated  Cotys 
in  revenge  for  their  father's  death,  and  Adamas  was 
incited  to  revolt  from  him  by  a  sense  of  the  insult  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  in  childhood  at  Cotys's 
orders.  Again,  people  have  often  been  goaded  to  such 
fury  by  the  degradation  of  corporal  punishment 
that  their  sense  of  the  insult  has  led  them  either  to 
murder  or  attempt  to  murder  their  insulters,  even 
although  these  were  pei*sons  holding  high  official 
j)ositions  or  members  of  regal  dynasties.  At  Mitylenc 
eg.  the  Penthalidae,  as  they  were  going  their  rounds 

^  Pyrrhon  is  the  form  of  the  name  which  has  the  best  mss. 
authority  here  ;  but  wo  know  from  other  writers  that  it  was  pro- 
perly Python. 

W.  A.  25 
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and  dealing  blows  with  their  clubs,  were  attacked  and  | 
killed  by  Megacles  and  his  friends,  and  at  a  later  date 
Pcnthilus  himself  was  assassinated  by  Smerdis  whom 
ho  had  visited  with  corporal  punishment  and  had 
forcibly  dragged  from  his  wife's  side.  Lastly,  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Archelaus  it  was  Decamnichus  who 
took  the  lead,  being  the  first  to  incite  the  conspira- 
tors. The  cause  of  his  anger  was  that  Archelaus  had 
handed  him  over  for  scourging  to  the  poet  Euripides 
who  was  annoyed  by  some  remark  of  his  about  the 
foulness  of  his  breath.  And  there  have  been  many 
others  who  for  similar  reasons  were  the  victims 
either  of  assassination  or  conspiracy. 

Fear  again  is  similarly  a  cause  of  conspiracy.  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  is  one  motive  in  Monarchies 
as  well  as  in  constitutional  polities.  It  was  thus  that 
Artapanes  assassinated  Xerxes  for  fear  of  the  accusa- 
tion that  would  be  brought  against  him  because  he 
had  put  Darius  to  death  by  hanging  without  the 
authority  of  Xerxes  himself  in  the  expectation  that 
the  king  would  overlook  the  act,  as  his  hard  drinking 
at  the  time  would  prevent  his  remembering  the  ci^ 
cumstances. 

Another  cause  of  conspiracy  is  contempt.  Thus  it 
was  the  sight  of  Sardanapalus  carding  wool  among  his 
wives  that  incited  someone  to  the  assassination,  if 
indeed  the  story  is  true,  and  if  it  is  not  true  of  him,  it 
may  well  be  so  of  somebody  else.  It  was  contempt 
that  led  Dion  to  rise  against  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
as  he  saw  the  citizens  ready  for  revolt  and  Dionysius 
himself  perpetually  drunk.  It  sometimes  happens 
too  that  contempt  leads  the  personal  friends  of  the 
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monarch  to  rise  against  him,  the  contempt  proceeding 
from  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  which  inspires 
the  hope  of  escaping  detection.  It  is  in  a  certain 
sense  too  a  feeling  of  contempt  which  incites  to  insur- 
rection persons  who  suppose  that  they  have  the  power 
to  maintain  monarchical  authority,  as  the  sense  of 
power  and  the  contempt  for  danger  which  it  produces 
make  them  ready  to  venture  upon  the  attempt.  This 
is  the  case  when  generals  rise  against  the  monarchs 
under  whom  they  serve,  as  when  Cyrus  rose  against 
Astyages,  whose  life  and. power  he  regarded  with  an 
equal  contempt,  as  his  power  had  been  utterly  worn 
out,  while  the  king  himself  was  sunk  in  self-indulgence, 
or  the  Thracian  Seuthes  against  Amadocus  whose 
general  he  was.  ^But  none  are  so  much  encouraged 
by  this  motive  to  an  attempt  as  those  who  are  at 
once  naturally  brave  and  invested  with  a  high  military 
position  in  the  service  of  their  monarchs ;  for  'we 
have  here  natural  valour  armed  with  power,  both 
strong  inducements  to  insurrection  as  inspiring  a 
hope  of  easy  success.... There  are  yet  other  cases 
where  the  insurgents  are  moved  by  a  combination  of 
more  than  one  of  these  motives,  e.g.  of  contempt  with 
the  hope  of  pecuniary  gain  as  in  the  insurrection  of 
Mithridates  against  Ariobarzanes. 

In  the  case  of  persons  incited  to  insurrection  by 
ambition  there  is  a  cause  of  another  kind  besides  those 
we  have  already  described.    It  is  not  that  everyone 

^  It  is  best  to  place  here  the  sentence  fioKiara  dc  bia  ravTTjv 

rffv  alrlav Trotovvrai  ras  emBdaeis  p.  220, 1.  32 — p.  221,  1.  4,  and 

to  mark  a  lacuna  before  ot  d«  koI  bia  irkcia  tovt<ov  k.tX 

^  Omitting  Opwros, 

25—2 
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>vho  is  spurred  by  ambitious  motives  to  insurrection 
deliberately  makes  the  venture  in  the  spirit  of  some 
whose  reason  for  an  attack  upon  tyrants  is  the  sight 
of  the  large  emoluments  and  high  honours  which  they 
enjoy ;  it  is  rather  that,  as  they  would  act  in  any  other 
imdertaking  which  was  extraordinary  and  offered  a 
prospect  of  renoMTi  and  genenil  notoriety,  so  they  rise 
in  revolt  against  monarchs  from  the  desire  not  of  per- 
sonal monarchical  power  but  only  of  fame.  It  must 
be  admitted  however  that  it  is  only  quite  a  small  mi- 
nority who  are  prompted  by  this  motive,  presupposing, 
as  it  does,  an  utter  disregard  of  their  own  safety,  if 
they  are^  to  be  successful  in  their  undertaking.  The 
spirit  of  Dion  must  ever  be  present  to  such  persons,  a 
spirit  which  cannot  easily  be  engendered  in  ordinary 
breasts.  Dion  marched  with  a  small  force  against 
Dionysius,  declaring  that,  however  far  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  advancing,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  have 
accomplished  so  much  of  his  undertaking,  aye  that, 
even  if  he  should  fall  as  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  ou 
shore,  he  gloried  in  meeting  such  a  death. 
Destruction  Ouc  Way  in  which  a  Tyranny,  like  any  other  polity, 
Tyranny,  is  dcstroycd  is  from  without,  if  there  is  an  antagonistic 
without,  polity  of  superior  strength  with  which  it  is  brougJU 
into  contact.  For  the  antagonism  of  principle  will 
evidently  keep  alive  in  such  a  State  the  wish  to  compasa 
its  destruction  ;  and  people,  if  they  have  the  i)ower, 
always  carry  out  their  wishes.  The  polities  antago- 
nistic to  Tyranny  are  Democracy,  as  "potter  to  potter" 
in  Ilesiod's  language^,  for  Democracy  itself  in  its 
extreme  form  is  a  Tyranny,  and  again  Kingship  or 

*  Omitting /i^.  -.  "E/yya  icai 'Hftepcu,  25. 
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Aristocracy  from  the  natural  antagonism  of  polity 
Avhich  led  to  the  abolition  of  large  numbers  of  Tyran- 
nies by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  by  the  Syracusans 
so  long*  as  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
political  administration. 

Another  way  in  which  Tyrannies  are  destroyed  is  <2)  from 
from  within,  when  there  is  a  feud  among  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  tyrant  It  was  so  with  the  Tyranny  of 
the  Gelonian  family,  when  Thrasybulus  the  brother  of 
Hieron  paid  court  to  the  son  of  Gelon  and  incited 
him  to  a  life  of  sensual  indulgence  in  the  hope  of 
placing  himself  upon  the  throne,  and  the  relations  of 
Gelon  got  together"  a  hand  of  adherents  among  the 
diizens  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  tlie  Tyranny  by 
destroying  Thrasybulus,  and  the  band  of  citizens  thus 
collected  finding  their  opportunity  expelled  the  whole 
Gelonian  dynasty  from  the  State.  It  has  been  so  in 
our  own  day  with  the  dynasty  of  Dionysius ;  for  Dion 
the  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius  made  war  upon  him, 
expelled  him  with  the  aid  of  the  commons  and  was 
then  himself  destroyed. 

Of  the  two  most  usual  causes  of  insurrection 
against  Tyrannies,  viz.  hatred  and  contempt,  while  the 
former  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, it  is  from  exposure  to  contempt  that  Tyrannies 
are  most*  frequently  overthrown.    This  we  may  infer 

^  The  period  referred  to  is  b.c.  466 — 406,  from  the  espalsion 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  to  the  accession  of  the  elder  Dionysius  to 
tymnnical  power. 

2  Beading^  arvaTTja-aPToaVf  80  that  there  is  no  need  to  insert  tear 
before  avrSv, 

3  Beading  olfroXXal 
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from  the  fact  that^  Avhereas  the  founders  of  Tyrannies 
have  generally  succeeded  in  preserving  their  authority 
to  the  end^  their  successors  almost  always  lose  it  im^ 
mediately.  The  reason  is  that  their  self-indulgent 
mode  of  life  exposes  them  to  contempt  and  affords 
many  opportunities  to  rebels.  Anger,  it  may  he  added, 
is  properly  considered  one  branch  of  hatred,  as  their 
effects  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  same.  And  indeed 
anger  is  often  a  more  drastic  agent  than  hatred;  for 
as  it  is  an  emotion  which  disregards  rational  calcnla- 
tion,  there  is  a  greater  impetuosity  in  its  assaults. 
(It  is  insolence  on  the  part  of  persons  in  power  which 
preeminently  inspires  a  blind  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulses of  passion;  and  this  was  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Pisistratid  Tyranny  and  many 
others*.)  Hatred  on  the  contrary  allows  more  room 
for  reason ;  for  while  anger  implies  pain,  which  is  an 
impediment  to  rational  calculation,  hatred  is  painless 
and  may  so  far  be  reasonable.  It  may  be  said  sum- 
marily that  all  the  various  causes  of  destrriction  which 
we  have  specified  in  the  untempered  or  latest  form  of 
Oligarchy  and  the  extreme  form  of  Democracy  are 
to  be  regarded  as  equally  causes  of  destruction  in 
Tyranny,  as  the  extreme  forms  of  Oligarchy  and  De- 
mocracy are  simply  Tyrannies  in  which  there  are  a 
number  of  tyrants. 
Dest^ction  Kingsliip  as  being  of  all  governments  the  least 
shipfrom  liable  to  destruction  from  external  causes  is  the  most 
permanent  It  is  from  within  that  the  destructive 
agencies  generally  arise.    And  the  destruction  may 

^  Again  the  brackets  mark  a  parenthetical  sentence. 
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take  two  forms;  one  in  consequence  of  a  sedition 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  a  second 
when  the  kings  endeavour  to  adopt  a  method  of  ad- 
ministration which  approximates  to  Tyranny  by  claim- 
ing more  extensive  and  unconstitutional  powers. 
Kingships  are  no  longer  created  in  modem  times  but,  ^®^^^ 
if  monarchical  governments  are  created  at  all,  they  5,^\P^i^Je^ 
are  generally  Tyrannies.  For  while  Kingship  implies  jj^^®'" 
voluntary  obedience  on  the  one  hand  and  comparatively 
high  authority  on  the  other,  there  is  in  modem  times 
a  large  body  of  persons  who  stand  on  the  same  level 
and  no  individual  of  such  preeminent  distinction  as 
corresponds  with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
regal  office.  There  is  thus  no  voluntary  submission  to 
the  rule  of  an  individual;  but  if  such  rule  is  founded 
upon  fraud  or  force,  it  is  admitted  to  be  ipso  facto  a 
Tyranny. 

If  we  take  hereditary  Kingships,  there  is  yet  one  ^'^^^j*'^^' 
further  cause  of  their  destruction  to  be  found  in  the 
contemptible  character  displayed  by  many  of  the 
kings  and  the  insolent  conduct  of  which  they  are 
guilty,  when  it  is  not  tyrannical  but  regal  dignity  that 
they  enjoy.  For  in  this  way  the  abolition  of  King- 
ships was  facilitated,  as  no  sooner  is  the  good  will  of 
the  subjects  lost  than  the  ruler  will  cease  to  be  a  king, 
although  he  may  be  a  tyrant,  for  the  good  will  of  the 
subjects  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  Tyranny. 

These  then  and  other  similar  circumstances  being  cn^^-  xi. 
the  causes  of  destruction  in  Monarchies,  it  is  clear  ^  y^if^t' 
that  the  means  of  their  preservation  are  generally  the  (i^SHing- 
opposites  and  in  the  case  of  Kingship  more  particu-  *  ^^* 

^  Reading  d^Xov  on. 
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larly  a  tendency  to  moderation.  For  the  narrower  lie 
limitation  of  the  kings'  authority,  the  longer  is  their 
power  sure  to  continue  without  diminution,  as  the 
kings  themselves  display  a  less  despotic  spirit  and  in 
character  stand  more  on  an  equality  with  the  citizens 
and  arc  less  liable  to  the  envy  of  their  subjects. 
This  accounts  for  the  long  duration  of  the  Kingship 
among  the  Molossians  as  well  as  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians, where  it  was  due  to  the  original  bi-partition 
of  the  regal  authority  and  again  to  the  restrictions 
put  upon  it  by  Theopompus  in  various  ways,  and 
especially  in  the  institution  of  the  Ephoral  office  as  a 
check  upon  the  kings.  For  as  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  Kingship  he  increased  its  permanence,  it 
Avas  true  in  a  certain  sense  that  he  made  it  greater 
rather  than  less.  It  is  said  in  fact  that  when  he  was 
asked  by  his  wife  if  he  did  not  feel  ashamed  that  the 
Kingship  as  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons  was  not  so 
great  as  he  had  inherited  it  from  his  father,  "Certainly 
not,"  he  replied,  "for  as  I  bequeath  it  it  is  more  per- 
manent" 
SnS^^^'  There  are  two  modes  exactly  opposite  to  each 

Sl?aISrcs  ^  other  in  which  Tyrannies  are  preserved.  The  first  is 
the  traditional  mode  adopted  by  the  large  majority 
of  tyrants  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  It  is 
Periander  of  Corinth  who  gets  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  most  of  the  rules,  but  there  are  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind  which  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Persian  government  I  refer  to  the  measures 
p.  383.  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  treatise  for  the 
preservation  of  Tyranny,  so  far  as  possible,  viz.  the 
practice  of  cutting  off  the  prominent  characters  and 
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13utting  out.  of  the  way  the  high  spirits  in  the  State, 
the  prohibition  of  common  meals^  political  clubs^  high 
culture  and  everything  else  of  the  same  kind,  precau- 
tionary measures  against  all  that  usually  tends  to 
produce  two  results  viz.  spirit  and  confidence,  the  op- 
l)Osition  oflTered  to  literaiy  r^imions  or  any  other 
meetings  of  a  literary  kind  and  the  endeavour  by 
every  possible  means  to  produce  the  greatest  mutual 
ignorance  among  all  the  citizens,  as  it  is  ac- 
quaintance that  tends  to  produce  mutual  confidence. 
Another  expedient  of  Tyranny  is  that  the  residents 
in  the  city  should  live  always  in  public  and  spend 
their  time  loitering  about  the  palace-doors ;  for  so 
their  actions  will  have  the  least  chance  of  escaping 
detection,  and  the  perpetual  state  of  slavery  in 
which  they  live  will  habituate  them  to  a  humble 
conceit  of  themselves.  All  similar  measures  too 
which  are  in  use  among  the  Persians  or  other 
non-Greek  nations  are  suited  to  Tyranny;  for  they 
are  all  directed  to  the  same  end.  Another  expedient 
is  the  endeavour  to  prevent  any  word  or  action  of  any 
subject  from  escaping  detection  by  a  system  of  spies 
like  the  "tale-bearers"  {irorayoDyiBef;)  as  they  are 
called  at  Syracuse  or  the  "eaves-droppers"  {(OTaKovo'- 
rat)  sent  out  by  Hieron  wherever  there  was  a  meeting 
or  assemblage  of  any  kind.  For  the  citizens  are  then 
less  free  of  speech  for  fear  of  the  spies  and,  if  they  do 
speak  freely,  are  more  easily  discovered.  Yet  another 
expedient  is  to  produce  a  state  of  general  suspicion 
and  conflict  among  the  citizens,  setting  friends  against 
friends,  the  commons  against  the  upper  classes  and 
the  rich  at  variance  among  themselves.    It  is  charac- 
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teristic  of  a  tyrant  again  that  he  pauperizes  his  sub- 
jects in  order  to  support  his  bodyguard  and  to  prevent 
them  from  having  the  leisure  for  conspiracy  by  keep* 
ing  them  occupied  with  their  daily  work.  We  may 
find  instances  of  this  practice  in  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  votive  offerings  of  the  Cypselidae,  the 
erection  of  the  Olympieum*  by  the  Hsistratidae  and 
the*  great  works  of  Poly  crates  at  Samos,  all  which 
have  the  same  effect,  viz.  that  the  subjects  are 
kept  in  constant  occupation  and  poverty.  Heavy 
taxation  is  another  part  of  the  same  system,  as  at 
Syracuse,  where  in  five  years  of  Dionysius's  reign 
the  citizens  actually  paid  in  taxes  the  full  amount  of 
their  property.  Again,  a  tyrant  is  fond  of  making 
wars,  as  a  means  of  keeping  his  subjects  in  employ- 
ment and  in  continual  need  of  a  commander.  And 
whereas  a  king  relies  for  safety  upon  his  friends,  it  is 
a  mark  of  a  tyrant  that  he  distrusts  none  so  much  as 
his  friends  in  the  belief  that,  while  all  have  the  desire, 
they  have  more  than  any  others  the  power  to  compass 
his  destruction.  And  further  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  extreme  Democracy  are  found  in  a  Tyranny,  viz. 
the  rule  of  women  in  the  family  circles,  that  they  may 
betray  their  husbands'  secrets,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  licence  of  slaves ;  for  so  far  from  any  danger  of 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  or  women  against 
tyrants,  the  easy  life  that  they  lead  under  tyran- 
nical government  is  sure  to  render  them  well-disposed 
to  Tyrannies  and,  we  may  add,  to  Democracies,  as 
the  commons  in  a  Democracy  aspire  to  monarchical 
power,  i.e,  are  virtually  tyrants.    It  is  thus  that 

^  Reading  'OXv/in-teiov.  ^  Reading  ra  irtpX  Sc^i/. 
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sycophants  enjoy  such  high  honour  in  both,  i.e. 
demagogues  in  Democracies,  the  demagogue  being 
a  sycophant  of  the  commons,  and  cringing  associates 
in  the  court  of  tyrants,  as  such  cringing  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  sycophant.  For  the  reason  why  tyrants 
are  so  fond  of  low  companions  is  simply  that  they 
are  pleased  by  sycophancy,  and  nobody^  of  a  liberal 
spirit  will  condescend  to  such  arts,  but  respectable 
people  are  true  friends  or,  if  not,  are  at  any  rate 
not  sycophants.  Low  people  too  are  serviceable  for 
low  purposes,  as  "one  nail"  according  to  the  proverb* 
"drives  out  another."  Again,  it  is  characteristic  of  a 
tyrant  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  anyone  of  dignified 
or  liberal  bearing;  for  of  dignity  and  liberal  spirit  he 
claims  a  monopoly,  and  whoever  rivals  him  in  these 
respects  infringes  the  preeminence  and  despotic 
authority  of  his  Tyranny.  All  such  persons  then  he 
regards  with  hatred  as  undermining  his  power.  And 
further  a  tyrant  is  distinguished  by  the  choice  of 
foreigners  rather  than  citizens  as  messmates  and  daily 
companions  in  the  belief  that,  while  the  latter  are 
enemies,  the  former  are  not  in  any  sense  his  opponents. 
These  and  other  similar  rules  are  suited  to  Tyranny 
and  calculated  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  tyrant ; 
nor  is  there  any  villany  from  which  he  shrinks.  But 
practically  they  are  all  comprehended  under  three 
heads.    For  there  are  three  objects  and  three  only  of  The  three 

objects  of  a 
tyrant. 

^  Reading  ovdelf  hv  ttohjo'cu, 

2  The  proverb,  which  according  to  Suidas  strictly  and  usually 
means  the  expulsion  of  one  evil  by  another,  must  here,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  refer  to  the  suitability  of  particular  characters  to  the 
corresponding  actions. 
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a  Tyranny.  The  first  is  that  the  subjects  may  be 
mean-spirited ;  for  the  mean-spirited  will  never  con- 
spire against  anybody.  The  second  is  that  they  may 
thoroughly  distrust  each  other ;  for  no  Tyranny  is  ever 
abolished  untiP  there  is  mutual  confidence  among 
some  of  the  citizens.  It  is  thus  that  tyrants  are  the 
enemies  of  the  respectable  classes  as  endangering 
their  authority  not  only  by  their  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit to  despotic  rule  but  also  by  the  confidence  which 
they  inspire  among  themselves  and  in  their  relations 
to  the  citizens  generally  and  by  their  reluctance  to 
betray  any  persons  whether  members  of  their  own 
body  or  not.  The  third  aim  of  a  tyrant  is  to  produce 
in  his  subjects  a  general  incapacity  for  affairs; 
for,  as  nobody  attempts  impossibilities,  it  follows  that 
nobody  will  attempt  to  destroy  a  Tyranny,  if  he 
lacks  the  capacity  for  doing  so.  ^  These  three  then 
are  in  fact  the  goals  to  which  the  aspirations  of 
tyrants  may  be  referred.  For  all  the  measures  of  a 
Tyranny  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  fun- 
damental principles,  viz.  to  prevent  mutual  confidence 
among  the  citizens,  to  incapacitate  them  for  action 
and  to  degrade  their  spirit 

Such  being  the  first  mode  of  preservation  in 
[^Uj^tory  Tyrannies,  the  second  offers  in  the  nature  of  its  pre- 
cautions almost  an  exact  contrast  to  the  means  we 
have  described.  We  may  ascertain  this  mode  by  con- 
sidering what  it  is  that  destroys  Kingships.  For  as 
one  mode  of  destroying  a  Kingship  consists  in  ap- 

^  Reading  irpiv  i)  Tricrrf  i/froxri.  , 

^  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  enclosing  this  sentencs  in 
brackets. 
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proximatiiig  the  regal  authority  to  a  Tyranny,  so  it  is 
a  safeguard  of  Tyranny  to  approximate  it  to  a  King- 
ship, securing  however  one  point  only,  viz.  the  power 
of  the  tyrant,  so  that  he  may  maintain  his  authority  not 
only  with  but  also  without  the  goodwill  of  his  subjects. 
For  the  surrender  of  this  point  is  the  surrender  of 
tyrannical  rule  altogether.  But  while  this  must  ne- 
cessarily remain  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  tyrant 
except  in  this  one  point  should  always  either  in  reality 
or  pretence  successfully  play  the  part  of  a  true  king\ 
He  should  affect  primarily  to  be  careful  of  the  public 
money  by  not  lavishing  it  in  such  presents  as  excite 
the  indignation  of  the  masses,  when  the  money  ex- 
torted from  their  labour  and  thrifty  toil  is  squandered 
upon  mistresses,  foreign  favourites  and  artists,  and  by 
rendering  formal  accounts  of  all  receipts  and  expenses, 
as  has  been  already  the  practice  of  some  tyrants.  For 
an  administration  so  conducted  will  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  Domestic  Economy  rather  than  of  Tyranny. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a  tyrant,  if  he  so  rides, 
should  dread  a  deficiency  of  fimds  so  long  as  he  retains 
supreme  authority  in  the  State.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case  that  it  is  actually  better  for  tyrants 
who  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  have  acted  thus,  Le. 
to  have  been  moderate  in  their  pecuniary  exactions, 
than  to  leave  behind  vast  sums  of  money  which  they 
have  amassed,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  an  attempt 
upon  their  power  being  made  by  the  guardians  of  the 
royal  treasure  who,  as  remaining  at  home,  are  an 
object  of  greater  dread  to  tyrants  during  their  absence 
from  home  than  the  citizens  who  accompany  them  in 

^  Reading  rov  PaciKiKuv, 
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^^utums  *^®^^  expeditious.  Again,  it  is  proper  for  the  tyrant 
of  Tyranny.  ^  make  a  show  of  coUecting  the  taxes  and  imposing 
public  burdens  upon  the  citizens  solely  for  economical 
purposes  and  in  case  of  need  in  military  emergencies, 
and  generally  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  guardian 
and  treasurer  of  funds  which  he  treats  as  the  property 
of  the  State  rather  than  as  his  own.  And  further  his 
address  should  be  not  stem  but  dignified,  so  as  to 
inspire  all  who  meet  him  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
rather  than  of  fear.  But  this  is  a  result  difiicult  of 
attainment,  if  he  is  personally  contemptible.  Accord- 
ingly even  if  he  disregards  all  other  virtues,  he  should 
still  devote  his  attention  to  political  virtue  and  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  a  high  opinion  of  his 
excellence  in  this  respect.  Again,  neither  the  tyrant 
himself  nor  any  member  of  his  court  should  ever  be 
seen  to  offer  an  insult  to  any  of  his  young  subjects 
whether  male  or  female.  There  should  be  not  less 
prudence  in  the  behaviour  of  their  wives  to  the  wives  ^ 
of  the  other  citizens,  for  insolent  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  wives  have  been  one  frequent  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  Tyrannies.  In  regard  to  sensual  indul- 
gences the  tyrant  should  adopt  a  contrary  line  to  that 
which  is  taken  in  modem  times  by  some  tyrants  who 
not  only  begin  their  indulgences  at  early  dawn  and 
continue  them  without  intermission  for  many  days, 
but  are  actually  anxious  to  let  their  conduct  be  seen 
by  the  citizens  generally  in  order  to  excite  an  admira- 
tion of  their  happiness  and  felicity.  So  far  from 
acting  in  this  way  the  tyrant  should,  if  he  is  wise,  bo 

^  Heading  Trpos  ras  r£v  uKXav. 
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moderate  in  Iiid  sensual  pleasures  or  should  at  least 
avoid  publicity:  for  it  is  not  one  who  is  sober  or  vigi- 
lant but  one  who  is  intoxicated  or  asleep  that  exposes 
himself  to  contempt  and  insurrection.  And  almost 
all  the  actions  already  described  he  should  reverse. 
He  should  enrich  the  city  with  edifices  and  decora- 
tions in  the  spirit  rather  of  a  guardian  of  the  public 
interests  than  of  a  tyrant.  Again,  he  should  always 
display  a  conspicuous  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
Gods;  for  i)eople  are  less  afraid  of  unconstitutional 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  ruler^  if  they  regard 
him  as  religioasly  minded  and  attentive  in  his  duties 
to  the  Gods,  and  are  more  likely  to  abstain  from 
conspiracy  against  him  in  the  belief  that  he  has 
the  Gods  as  his  allies.  Yet  he  must  not  go  to 
such  lengths  in  his  religious  observances  as  to 
incur  the  reproach  of  a  weak  superstition.  Citizens 
who  display  excellence  in  any  respect  he  should 
treat  with  signal  honour,  so  as  to  inspire  them  with  the 
idea  that  they  would  never  have  received  higher 
honours  from  the  citizens,  if  they  had  been  indepen- 
dent And  further  while  he  personally  dispenses 
these  honours,  he  should  inflict  his  punishments  by 
other  agencies,  such  as  officers  of  State  and  Courts  of 
Law.  It  is  a  precaution  suitable  to  every  form  of 
Monarchy  not  to  elevate  any  individual  to  a  position 
of  greatness  but,  if  such  elevation  is  necessary,  to 
elevate  several  people,  as  they  will  then  keep  an  eye 
upon  each,  or,  if  it  really  is  necessary  to  elevate  an 
individual,  anyhow  not  to  choose  a  person  of  intrepid 
character ;  for  such  characters  are  preeminently  dis- 
posed to  aggressive  action  in  all  the  afiairs  of  life. 
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SimUarly,  if  it  is  the  tyrant's  pleasure  to  remove  any- 
body from  his  position  of  power,  he  should  do  so 
gradually  instead  of  stripping  him  of  all  his  preroga- 
tives at  a  single  stroke.    Also  he  should  restrain  him- 
self from  every  form  of  insolence  and  from  two  forms 
more  particularly,  viz.  corporal  chastisement  and  in- 
<lecent  conduct.    This  precaution  he  must  especially 
observe  in  dealing  with  t6e  ambitious  spirits.    For 
as  it  is  neglect  of  their  pecuniary  interests  which  is 
resented  by  the  avaricious,  so  it  is  such  neglect  as 
issues  in  dishonour  which  is  resented  by  the  ambi- 
tious and  respectable  of  mankind.    And  thus  the 
tyrant  should  either  abstain  from  all  dealing  with 
these  ambitious  spirits  or  should  make  it  clear  that 
his  punishments  are  inflicted  in  a  paternal    spirit 
rather  than  from  contemptuous  thoughtlessness,  and 
that  his  addresses  are  prompted  by  the  motions  of 
love  rather  than  by  the  mere  wantonness  of  power ; 
and  generally  he  should  redeem  the  apparent  humilia- 
tions by  more  than  equivalent  honours.    The  authors 
of  attempts  upon  the  lives  of  tyrants  are  most  formid- 
able and  demand  the  strongest  measures  of  defence 
when  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives 
if  only  they  succeed  in  the  assassination.     It  is  ne- 
cessary therefore  to  adopt  the  gravest   precautions 
against  persons  who  conceive  that  an  insult  is  offered 
either  to  themselves  personally  or  to  the  objects 
of  their  affection.     For  anybody  who  is  incited  by 
passion  to  a  murderous  attempt  is  not  in  a  mood  to 
spare  himself,  and  is  therefore  formidable  accord- 
ing to  the  saying  of  Heracleitus  that  "it  is  a  hard 
battle  with  passion,  as  the  passionate  buy  vengeance 
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with  their  lives."  Finally,  as  States  are  composed  ojf 
two  elements,  viz.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it  is  desirable 
that  both,  if  possible,  should  see  in  the  authority  of 
the  tyrant  the  basis  of  their  own  security,  and  that 
neither  party  should  be  subject  to  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  the  other  or,  failing  this,  that  the  stronger 
party  of  the  two  whichever  it  is  should  be  made  the 
creatures  of  his  authority;  for  if  this  support  is  as- 
sured to  the  existing  order  of  things,  the  tyrant  has 
no  need  to  resort  to  a  general  emancipation  of  slaves 
or  disarmament  of  the  citizens,  as  the  accession  of 
this  one  party  to  the  side  of  the  tyrant's  power  is 
a  guarantee  of  ability  to  crush  all  insurrectionary 
efforts.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  discuss  all  these 
measures  in  detail.  The  object  is  clear,  viz.  that  the 
tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  should  wear  the  ap- 
pearance not  of  a  tyrant  but  of  a  householder  or  king, 
not  of  a  self-seeker  but  of  a  guardian  of  the  public 
interests,  that  he  should  aim  at  all  that  is  moderate 
rather  than  at  all  that  is  extravagant  in  his  life  and 
that,  while  he  wins  the  hearts  of  the  upper  classes  by 
affability,  he  should  conciliate  the  masses  by  flattery. 
The  result  is  sure  to  be  not  only  that  his  rule  will 
assume  a  higher  and  more  enviable  form,  as  the 
subjects  instead  of  being  degraded  will  be  morally 
elevated  and  he  will  not  himself  be  always  an  object 
of  hatred  or  fear,  but  that  it  will  be  also  more  per- 
manent, and,  we  may  add,  that  his  own  moral  dispo- 
sition will  either  be  absolutely  noble  and  virtuous 
or  at  least  half-virtuous  and  not  absolutely  bad  but 
at  the  worst  only  half-bad. 

Still  there  are  no  polities  which  have  ^  short  a  chap.  xil 
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The  dump    duration  as  Oligarchy  and  Tyranny.    The  Tyranny  of 
Tyninniei.  Ortliagoras  and  his  descendants  at  Sicyon,  which  had 
the  longest  existence,  lasted  only  a  hundred  years. 
The  explanation  of  its  permanence  is  that  they  treated 
their  subjects  with  moderation  and  submitted  them- 
selves in  many  instances  to  the  laws,  that  the  military 
genius  of  Cleisthenes  prevented  him  from  becoming 
an  object  of  contempt  and  that  they  won  the  hearts 
of  the  commons  as  much  as  any  demagogues  could 
have  done  by  the  constant  attention  which  they  de- 
voted to  their  interests.    It  is  said  at  least  that  Cleis- 
thenes, when  he  was  a  competitor  for  a  prize,  bestowed 
a  crown  upon  the  judge  who  had  refused  him  the 
victory;  and  there  are  some  authorities  who  assert 
that  the  sitting  statue  in  the  market  is  the  eflBgy  of 
the  judge  who  pronounced  this  decision.    It  is  said 
too  that  Hsistratus  himself  submitted  on  one  occasion 
to  appear  in  answer  to  a  summons  before  the  Areopagus. 
Nextto  the  Sicyonian  Tyranny  the  most  permanent  was 
that  of  the  Cypselidae  at  Corinth  which  lasted  seventy- 
three  years  and  six  months.    For  Cypselus  was  tyrant 
forthirtyyears,Perianderfor  forty  years  and  sixmonths  ^ 
and  Psammitichus*the  son  of  Gordias  for  three  years. 
The  causes  of  permanence  were  the  same  in  this  case 
as  in  the  last,  viz.  that  Cypselus  played  the  part  of  a 
demagogue  and  never  employed  a  bodyguard  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  rule,  while  Periander  with  the 

1  The  substitution  of  II  nrjvas  for  rerrapa  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  making  the  items  tally  with  the  total  given 
above. 

2  The  Mss.  authority  is  in  favour  of  "ira/ifilTixos  as  the  form  of 
the  name. 
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character  of  a  tyrant  bad  also  the  genius  of  a  general. 
The  third  longest  Tyranny  was  that  of  the  Pisistrati- 
dae  at  Athens^  although  it  did  not  continue  without 
intermission,  as  Pisistratus  was  twice  banished  during 
his  Tyranny  and  consequently  in  a  period  of  three  and 
thirty  years  was  not  tyrant  for  more  than  seventeen. 
These  with  the  eighteen  years'  Tyranny  of  his  sons 
make  a  total  of  thirty-five.  The  longest  Tyranny  with 
these  exceptions  was  that  of  Hieron  and  Glelon  at 
Syracuse*,  although  it  too  did  not  last  a  great  number 
of  years,  only  eighteen  in  all.  For  Gelon  died  after 
seven  years  of  tyrannical  power,  Hieron  enjoyed  it  for 
ten  years  and  Thrasybulus  was  expelled  in  the  eleventh 
month  of  his  rule.  The  majority  of  Tyrannies  have 
not  lasted  more  than  a  very  short  time. 

The  causes  of  destruction  and  preservation  in  con- 
stitutional polities  and  in  Monarchies  have  now  prac- 
tically been  all  discussed. 

In  the  Republic^  the  subject  of  revolutions  is  dis-  criticUmof 
cussed  by  Socrates,  but  not  satisfactorily.  For  in  the  theory  of  * 
Jirst  plaice  there  is  no  particular  treatment  of  the 
revolution  incident  to  his  best  or  primary  polity.  He 
assigns  as  a  cause  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the  world 
is  permanent,  all  things  change  in  a  certain  cycle,  and 
the  principle  of  change  is  contained  in  certain  figures' 

^  Reading  nepl  ^vpaKowras. 

'  The  discussion  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  8th  and  9th 
Books  of  the  Reptiblic. 

^  Republic^  vni.  p.  646  o.  The  '  Platonic  number'  was  a 
standing  puzzle  of  scholarship,  at  least  as  early  as  Cicero's  time 
{cuiAtt.  vn.  13.  5).  Some  account  of  the  proposed  explanations  is 
gi^en  in  Prof.  Jowett's  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Vol.  in.,  Introduction 
to  the  Reptiblic,  pp.  113 — 117. 
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whose  root,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3,  by  combi- 
nation with  the  number  5  produces  two  harmonies 
or  proportioned  numherSy  i.e.  when  the  number  of 
the  diagram  is  cubed.  The  theory  is  that  Nature 
from  time  to  time  produces  bad  men  who  defy  all 
educational  influences;  and  so  far  perhaps  Socrates  is 
not  far  wrong,  as  there  may  well  be  persons  whom  it 
is  impossible  by  any  educational  process  to  convert 
into  virtuous  men.  But  the  question  arises  why  this 
form  of  revolution  should  be  peculiar  to  the  best 
polity  of  his  nomenclature  rather  than  to  any  other 
polity  and  indeed  to  anything  that  comes  into  being. 
Secondly,  as  regards  the  period  of  time  which  accord- 
ing to  Socrates  works  a  revolution  in  all  things,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  things  which  did  not  come  into 
being  simultaneously  experience  a  simultaneous  revo- 
lution, e.g.  whether*  a  thing  is  revolutionized  with  the 
rest,  if  it  came  into  being  only  on  the  day  preceding 
the  change.  And  further  why  should  the  revolution 
from  the  best  polity  be  alioaySy  as  Socrates  says  it  is, 
to  the  Lacedaemonian?  For  all  polities  are  more 
often  revolutionized  into  opposite  than  into  closely 
similar  polities. 
The  se-  The  Same  remark  will  apply  to  the  other  revolu- 

poiities.  tions  described  by  Socrates.  The  Lacedaemonian 
polity,  he  says,  is  revolutionized  to  Oligarchy,  Oli- 
garchy to  Democracy  and  Democracy  to  Tyranny. 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  revolutions  occur  equally 
in  the  reverse  order,  e.g.from  Democracy  to  Oligarchy 
and  in  fact  more  frequently  to  Oligarchy  than  to 
Monarcliy. 

^  Reading  ip  afia  fiera^oKkti; 
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Another  point  is  that  Socrates  does  not  state 
whether  Tyranny  will  be  liable  to  revolution  or,  if  it 
is  not,  what  is  the  cause  of  its  exemption  and,  if  it  isy 
what  sort  of  polity  will  succeed  it  The  cause  of  the 
omission  is  that  he  would  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
settling  the  question.  No  precise  determination  of  it 
is  possible,  whereas  his  theory  requires  that  Tyranny 
should  be  revolutionized  to  the  primary  or  best  polity, 
if  there  is  to  be  continuity  and  a  complete  cycle  of 
revolutions.  The  truth  however  is  that  one  Tyranny 
may  give  place  to  another,  as  the  Tyranny  of  Myron 
at  Sicyon  to  that  of  Cleisthenes,  or  to  Oligarchy,  like 
the  Tyranny  of  Antileon  at  Chalcis,  or  to  Democracy, 
like  the  Tyranny  of  the  Gelonian  family  at  Syracuse, 
or  to  Aristocracy,  like  the  Tyranny  of  Charilaus  at 
Lacedaemon  or  the  Carthaginian. 

There  are  also  revolutions  from  Oligarchy  to 
Tyranny,  as  in  the  great  majority  of  the  ancient  Oli- 
garchies of  Sicily,  where  the  Tyranny  of  Panaetius 
at  Leontini,  that  of  Oleander  at  Gela  and  that  of 
Anaxilaus  at  Rhegium  were  all  the  outcomes  of  Oli- 
garchies, and  the  same  has  been  the  case  in  many 
other  States. 

It  is  a  strange  idea*  too  of  Socrates  that  the  cause 
of  revolution  to  an  Oligarchy  is  simply  the  love  of 
money  and  the  habit  of  commerce  existing  in  the 
official  body  rather  than  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
class  which  enjoys  a  great  superiority  of  property 
that  there  is  an  injustice  in  allowing  people  who 
possess  nothing  to  exercise   equal  political   rights 

^  Republic,  vin.  pp.  650  sqq. 
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with  the  possessors  of  wealth.  We  may  add  that 
there  are  many  Oligarchies  in  which  lucrative  busi- 
ness is  not  allowed  to  the  governing  doss  but  is 
prohibited  by  special  laws  and  that  in  Carthage^  the 
citizens  engage  in  business  pursuits  and  have  never 
yet  passed  through  a  revolution. 

Again,  it  is  a  strange  remark'  of  Socrates  that  an 
oligarchical  State  contains  in  itself  two  States,  one  of 
the  rich  and  another  of  the  poor.  Why  is  this  more 
true  of  an  Oligarchy'  than  of  the  Lacedaemonian  or 
any  other  State,  where  there  is  not  an  equality  of 
property  or  a  similarity  of  virtue  among  all  the  citizens? 

It  may  be  added  that  without  the  impoverishment 
of  any  citizen  it  still  happens  that  polities  are  revo- 
lutionized from  Oligarchy  to  Democracy,  if  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  poor,  or  from  Demo- 
cracy to  Oligarchy,  if  the  rich  are  stronger  than  the 
poor  and  are  on  the  watch  for  opportunities,  which 
the  poor  disregard. 

Again,  although  there  are  various  causes  of  revolu- 
tions in  Oligarchies,  Socrates  mentions  only  one*,  viz. 
the  impoverishment  of  the  citizens  by  proffigacy  and 
usurious  interest,  as  though  they  were  all  or  nearly 
all  originally  rich.  This  is  not  however  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case.  The  truth  is  that,  if  it  is  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  who  have  wasted  their  properties, 
they  introduce  innovations,  but,  if  it  is  others,  no 
serious  consequence  ensues.   Nor,  if  there  is  any  seri- 

^  Omitting  dij/iox/xirov/ili^. 

*  Republic,  vni.  p.  651  D. 

*  Reading  avn;. 

*  Republic,  viiL,  565  d. 
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ous  Consequence,  does  the  revolution  take  the  form  of 
a  Democracy  rather  than  of  any  other  polity. 

Again,  if  there  are  persons  who  are  excluded  from 
the  honours  of  State  or  subjected  to  oppression  or 
insult,  they  become  the  authors  of  seditions  and  poli- 
tical revolutions.  They  may  do  so,  even  if  they  have 
not  squandered  their  property,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  the  privilege  of  acting  as  they  choose — a 
result  which  in  the  view  of  Socrates^  is  due  to  a  spirit 
of  excessive  liberty. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  objected  tJtat,  although  there  are 
various  forms  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy,  Socrates 
in  describing  the  revolutions  of  each  speaks  as  though 
there  were  but  one. 

^  The  reference  is  apparently  to  Republic,  vni.  pp.  562  sqq. 
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Cjfene  322 

Kuttijcratea  352 

Cyrus  382,  387 

Evagoraa  of  Cyprus  384 
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Gela  405 

Golon  346,  389,  403 
Gelouian  Family  389,  405 
Gordias  402 
Gorgiaa  35,  103 
Greece  145,  180,  285 
Greeks  3,  16,  73,  85,  145,  180, 
181,  205,  280 

Harmodios  384 

Helen  15 

Hellanocrates  of  Larisa  385 

Helots  64,  75,  76,  86,  89 

Heniochans  230 

Hephaestus  9 

Heracleia  180,  365,  358,  359, 

361 
Heracleia  on  the  Pontus  360 
Heracleides  of  ^nos  385 
Heracleitus  quoted  400 
Heracleodorus  348 
Heracles  141 
Heraea  348 
Hesiod  quoted  3,  388 
Hestiaea  351 
Hieron  389,  393,  403 
Hipparinus  360 
Hippocrates  174 
Hippodamus  68,  70,  71,  73,  193 
Homer  quoted  4,  5,  9,  32,  65, 

115,  144,  156,  228,  266 

lapygia  188 
lapygians  347 
Iberians  168 
Indians  202 
Ionian  Sea  188,  259 
Ionian  Tyrants  382 
Iphiades  363 
Istros  358,  359 
Italians  188 
Italus  188 
Italy  96,  188 

Jason  of  Pherae  110 


Knights  95 


Lacedaemon  49,  52,  74,  76,  77, 
79,  80,  83,  86,  87, 91, 102.  144, 
167,  243,  273,  278,  341,  362, 
364,  365,  367,  405,  406 

Lacedaemonian  War  347 

Lacedaemonians  52,  60,  75,  76, 
77,  78,  79,  83, 84,  86, 206, 207, 
209,  223,  229,  230,  234,  353, 
354,  368,  382,  389,  392 

Lametic  Gulf  188 

Larisa  360,  363,  385 

Larisaeans  103 

Leontini  103,  382,  405 

Lesbos  142 

Leucas  64 

Locrians  63 

„        Epizephyrian  95 

Locrian  State  367 

Lycophron  124 

Lyctians  85 

Lycurgus  77,  85,  94,  96,  285 

Lydian  War  259 

Lygdamis  358 

Lysander  341,  365 

Macedonia  167 
Macedonians  382 
Maeander  256 
Magnesians  75 
Magnetians  256 
Mantineia  318,  353 
Massalia  329,  358 
Medes  142 
Median  Kings  234 
Megacles  386 

Megara  125,  303,  346,  350,  357 
Messenians  75,  77 
Messenian  War  365 
Miletus  68,  357 
Minos  85,  188,  189 
Mithridates  387 
Mitylenaeans  146 
Mitylene  352,  385 
Mnasias  352 
Mneson  352 
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Molossians  382,  392 
Musaens  235 
Myron  405 

Naxos  358 
Nestor  156 
NotiaDB  350 

Odysseus  228 
(Enopbyta,  Battle  of  34G 
(Enotria  188 
Olympieum  394 
Olympus  237 
Onomacritus  90 
Onomarchus  352 
Opicans  188 
Opus  153 
Oreos  347 
Orthagoras  402 
Ostracism  140,  142,  345 
Oxylus  319 

Paches  352 
Panaetius  382,  405 
Partbeniae  364 
Pausanias  365 

„         (King)  207,  341 
„         (tbe  conspirator)  384 
Pauson  238 
Peloponnesus  85,  106 
Penestae  54,  75 
Pentacosiomedimui  95 
Pentarcbies  91 
Penthalidae  385 
Penthilus  386 
Periander  of  Corintb  141,  383, 

392,  402 
Periander  the  Ambracian  353, 

384 
Pericles  95 

Perioeci  85,  86,  89,  347 
Perrbaebians  75 
Persian  Kings  142,  234,  354 
Persian  Wars  95,  242,  353,  365 
Persians  167,  393 
Pbalaris  382 
Pbaleas  63,  64,  65, 66, 67, 68,  97 


Pbarsalian  polity  362 

Pbeidon  of  Argos  381 
„       of  Corintb  59 

Pbiditia  83,  86,  90 

Pbilemon  quoted  17 

Pbilip  384 

Pbilolaus  96 

Pbiloxenus  247 

Pbocian  War  352 

Pbocis  352 

Pbocylides  quoted  283 

Pboxus  353 

Pbreatto  307 

Pbrynicbus  359 

Piraeus  68,  350 

Pisistratidae  384,  394,  403 

Pisistratid  Tyranny  390 

Pisistratns  357,  382,  402,  403 

Pittacus  97,  146 

Plato  referred  to  1,  9,  16,  35, 
36,  39,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  60, 
55,  66,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  84, 
97,  247,  254,  261,  273,  403, 
405,  406 

Polycrates  394 

Polygnotus  238 

Psammiticbus  402 

Python  385 

Rheginm  98,  405 
Rhodes  85^  346,  355 

Salamis  353 
Samians  349 
Samos  141,  394 
Sardanapalus  386 
Scylax  202 
Scylletic  Gulf  188 
Scythians  167 
Sesostris  188,  189 
Senthes  the  Thracian  387 
Sicily  85,  96,  405 
Sicyon  402,  405 
Sicyonian  Tyranny  402 
Simus  363 
Siris  188 
Sirras  385 
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Smerdis  386 

Socrates  35,  39,  42,  45,  46,  51, 

62,  53,  54,  55,  66,  57,  58,  59, 

60,  61,  247,  248, 261,  403, 404, 

405,  406,  407 
Solon  63,  94,  95,  285 

„      quoted  21 
Sophocles  quoted  35 
Spartiates  79,  84,  365 
Sybaris  349 

Svracusans  153,  349,  389 
Syracuse  17,  31,  346,  350,  353, 

360,  382,  393,  394,  403,  405 

Tareutines  326 
Tarentum  264,  347,  364 
Telocles  293 
Tenedos  264 
Thales  30,  31,  96 
Theagenes  357 
Thebes  96,  114,  329,  346,  361 
Theodectes  quoted  16 
Theodorus  220 
Theopompus  392 
Thera  259 
Thessalians  75' 


Thessaly  75,  196 
Thetic  Class  95 
Thimbron  206 
Thirty,  the  359 
Thracians  167 
Thrasippus  243 
Thrasybulus  141,  383,  403 

„  of   Syracuse    389, 

403 
Thrasymachus  356 
Thurii  349,  366,  368 
Timophanes  352,  363 
Triopium  85 
Troezenians  213,  349 
Tyrrhenia  188 
Tyrrhenians  124 
Tyrtaeus  365 

Upper  Libya  44 

Xerxes  386 

Zaleucus  95,  90 
Zancle  349 
Zeugitae  95 
Zeus  143,  234 
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Some  Press  Opinions  on  the  Previous  Edition  of 

this  hook. 

The  Saturday  Review  says:— "Among  the  modem  translations  of  which  the 
Master  of  Balliol  set  the  example,  Mr  Welldon's  new  version  of  the  Politios  of 
Anitotle  is  one  of  the  most  useral  and  most  excellent  ...Mr  Welldon,  we  may  say 
at  once,  has  produced  a  version  as  Bnglish  and  idiomatic  in  style,  as  transparent 
with  r^ard  to  meaning,  as  the  difficulties  of  tiie  task  permit.  He  has  in- 
Koniously  broken  up  and  arranged  the  sprawling  sentences  of  his  author.  He 
has  supplied  necessary  links  in  the  thought  (when  these  links  are  omitted  by 
Aristotle)  inserting  glosses  in  italics.  We  think  that  any  one  who  is  already 
familiar  with  Aristotle  and  his  little  ways  can  read  Mr  Welldon's  translation 
with  some  rapidity,  though  not,  of  course,  without  concentrated  attrition.  We 
know  no  other  version  of  which  so  much  can  be  said." 

The  Academy  says:— "Mr  Welldon  has  provided  an  excellent  version  of  the 
Politics  of  Aristotle.  Those  who  want  assistance  in  coping  with  the  Greek  will 
find  him  very  faithlul  and  exact,  and  the  general  reader  has  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  so  readable  a  version  of  a  difficult  Greek  author.. ..It  re- 
mains faithful  to  the  general  style  of  the  Greek,  though  it  is  distinguished 
throughout  bv  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  ...A  translation  of  Aristotle  which  is 
exact,  and  which  at  the  same  time  hardly  reads  like  a  translation,  must  be 
good." 

The  AthencBum  says :— ' '  The  reader  will  find  that  Mr  Welldon  is  a  good  scholar, 
writes  excellent  English,  and  provides  a  very  clear  and  full  summary  of  the 
argument." 


Aristotle.— THE  BHETOBIC.     Translated,  with  an  Analysis  and 
Critical  Xotes,  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    Is,  6d. 

The  Saturday  Review  says:— "It  is  a  book  to  be  used.  The  scholar  who 
knows  his  Rhetoric  and  the  student  who  wishes  to  know  it  are  placed  under 
obligations  to  Mr  Welldon's  judgment  and  research.  Page  after  page  is  a  ftiult- 
less  reflection  of  Aristotle's  thought.... In  his  rendering  of  isolated  expressions, 
and  especially  of  the  many  proverbs  which  Aristotle  has  scattered  about  the 
Bhetonc,  Mr  Welldon  is  often  felicitous.  But  he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
numerous  places  of  real  doubt  and  difficulty.  He  possesses  the  merit  of  knowing 
his  own  mind  and  being  able  to  express  ms  own  meaning.  "Nor  does  the  clear- 
ness of  his  insight  make  him  dogmatical.. ..He  is  careml  to  record  the  more 
important  variations  in  the  text.  An  elaborate  analysis  of  the  subject  matter, 
wmch  covers  forty  pages,  is  prefixed  to  the  translation,  which  will  be  useftd  to 
serious  students  of  theKhetoric." 

The  Otuirdian  says :  "  Mr  Welldon's  version  of  the  Rhetoric,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  excellent.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Scholar  who  understands  his  Aristotle, 
and  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  make  Aristotle  intelligible  to  his  readers." 

Mr  J.  E.  Sandys,  in  the  Academy,  speaks  of  the  book  as  "sure  to  be  widely 
used  among  the  English  students  of  the  Rhetoric"  and  adds,  "a  word  of  praise 
is  due  to  the  clear  and  concise  analysis  prefixed  to  the  translation,  and  also  to 
the  constant  jfninB  taken  in  the  notes  in  suggesting  improvements  in  the  ordi- 
nary punctuation  of  the  text."  ,  ^  ^      , 

Mr  G.  M.  Edwards,  in  the  Classical  Review  says:  "Contains  abundant 
evidence  of  the  literary  power  and  accurate  scholarship  for  which  the  translator 
is  well  known;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  book  is 
not  workmanlike,  readable  and  useftil."  ,.  ,.    ^^     ^„   ,„  „^      . 

The  Journal  of  Education  says:  "We  can  cordially  thank  Mr  Welldon  for 
the  service  he  has  done  by  his  excellent  translation,  which  m^,  we  hope,  do 
something  towai^  giving  the  book  its  proper  place  in  dassical  education.'* 

The  Oxford  Magazine  says:  "The  analytical  table  of  contents  appears  to  us 
to  be  excellent;  it  is  clear,  it  is  pointed,  it  is  a  real  guide  to  the  subject-matter 
treated  of  in  each  chapter. 

Aristotle.— THE  ETHICS.    Translated  with  an  Analysis  and  Critical 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  C.  Wblldoh,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.        Un  the  Press. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

AoKShylus.— THE  "SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES."  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Translation,  by  A.  W.  Vebrall,  M.A., 
Litt.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge.    8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Cicero.— THE  ACADEMICS.  Translated  by  J.  S.  Reid,  M.L., 
Litt  D.    8vo.    68.  6d, 

SELECT  LETTERS.  After  the  Edition  of  Albert  Watson,  M.A. 
Translated  by  O.  £.  Jeans,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and 
late  Assistant-Master  at  Haileybury.  Second  Edition.  Itevised.  Crown 
8vo.    108. 6d. 

Homer.— THE  ILIAD.  Translated  into  English  Prose.  By  Andrew 
Lano,  M.A.,  Walter  Leaf,  M.A,  and  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
12«.  M. 

THE  ODYSSEY.     Done  into  English  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew  Lanq,  \ 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  Collie,  Oxford.  Seventh  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected.    Crown  Svo.    4«.  6d. 

Jayeiial.~THIBTEEN  SATIRES.    Translated  into  English  after 
the  Text  of  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  by  Alexander  Leeper*  M.A.,  Warden  of  V 
Trinity  College  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.    Crown  Svo.    S8.  Qd, 

Llvy.— BOOKS  XXI.— XXV.  Translated  by  Alfred  John  Church, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  College, 
London,  and  William  Jackson  Brodribb,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's 
Collie,  Cambridge.    Cr.  Svo.    7«.  6(t 

Pindar.— THE  EXTANT  ODES  OF  PINDAB.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  short  Notes,  by  Ernest  Myers,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    5». 

Plato. — PH^DO.  Edited,  "with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appen- 
dices, by  B.  D.  Archer- Hind,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Svo. 
^.Qd. 

TIMAEUS. — Edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Translation, 
by  the  same  Editor.    Svo.    10«. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.  Translated  into  English,  with  an 
Analysis  and  Notes,  by  J.  Ll.  Dayies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vauohan,  M.A. 
ISmo.    4s.  Mr. 

EUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  and  PH^DO.  Translated 
by  F.  J.  Church.    iSmo.    49.  Qd. 

SaUust.— CATILINE  and  JUGURTHA.  Translated,  with  Intro- 
ductory Essays,  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  6*.  THE  CATI- 
LINE (separately).    Crown  Svo.    3*. 

TadtOB. — Translated  by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb, 
M.A.  With  Notes  and  Maps.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  THE  ANNALS, 
18.  U.  THE  HISTORY,  Qs.  THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANY,  with 
the  Dialogue  on  Oratory,  4s.  6c2. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. — ^Rendered  into  English  Prose,  with 
Introductory  Essay,  by  A.  Lang,  MA.    Crown  Svo.  d«. 

VirjfU.— THE  ^NEID.  Translated  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.    7«.  6d. 

Xenophon.— COMPLETE  WORKS.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Essays,  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Clifton  College. 
Four  Volumes.    Crown  Svo.  \,In  the  press . 
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